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PREFACE. 


In  the  present  edition  of  the  "  Lady's  Country 
Companion^"  a  reduction  has  been  made  in  the 
price,  to  render  the  work  still  more  generally 
uscftii  than  it  has  hitherto  been ;  but  in  all  other 
respects  it  is  essentially  the  same. 

The  principal  object  of  this  work  is  to  save 
young  housekeepers  the  pain  and  trouble  of 
buying  their  own  experience;  and  though  it  is 
particularly  addressed  to  those  residing  in  the 
country,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  it  has  been  in  many  cases  almost  equally 
useful  to  those  living  in  towns.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  interesting  to  my  readers  to  know  that 
it  was  originally  written  for  the  benefit  of  a 
young  friend,  who  was  precisely  in  the  position  I 
have  represented  Annie  to  be  in,  and  who,  know- 
ing I  had  resided  in  the  country  in  my  youth, 
asked  my  advice.     Of  course,  in  preparing  the 

work  for  publication,  many  things  were  added  or 
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enlarged  on,  particularly  in  the  parts  relating  to 
cooking  and  gardening,  and  in  the  suggestions 
for  altering  and  fumbshing  the  house ;  but  nearly 
all  the  housekeeping  and  farm-yard  details  were 
the  result  of  my  personal  experience.  It  ha}>- 
pened  in  my  youth,  that  my  father,  who  was  in 
the  law,  was  obliged,  from  ill  health,  to  give  up 
his  profession,  and  to  reside  in  the  country ;  and 
as  my  mother  was  dead  I  kept  his  house.  I  had 
thus  to  practise  what  I  have  here  attempted  to 
teach ;  and  I  shaU  be  only  too  happy  if  I  am  the 
means  of  sparing  others  the  annoyances  I  suffered 
myself. 

I  have  stated  these  facts  now,  as  it  is  possible, 
from  the  gradually  declining  state  of  my  health, 
I  may  not  have  another  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning them  in  their  proper  place,  and  as  I 
think  my  readers  will  be  likely  to  place  more 
confidence  in  my  coimsels  when  they  know  they 
are  founded  on  realities.  I  have  always  been 
anxious  to  make  my  books  useful,  but  I  am  now 
still  more  so  than  ever  I  was  before. 

J.  W.  LOUDON. 

Bayiveater^  Dec,  10. 1851. 
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IMTKODUCTION 


Your  letter,  my  dear  Annie,  informing  me  that 
you  are  about  to  be  married  and  to  settle  in  the 
country,  has  interested  me  exceedingly,  as  it  re- 
minds me  of  my  own  youth,  when  my  first  essays  in 
housekeeping  were  made  under  circumstances  very 
similar  to  those  in  which  you  will  be  placed.  It  is 
true  I  was  not  then  married,  but,  as  my  mother 
was  dead,  the  care  of  the  house  devolved  on  me ; 
and  I  knew  even  less  about  household  aifairs  than 
most  girls  of  my  age  and  rank  in  life,  as  my 
mother  had  an  old  and  favourite  housekeeper, 
who  managed  every  thing,  and  who  would  not 
sufier  the  slightest  interference  in  her  depart- 
ment. When  my  mother  died,  this  person  left 
us ;  and  my  father,  with  a  shattered  constitution 
and  a  greatly  diminished  fortune,  retired  to  a 
small  estate  he  had  in  the  country.     I  was  then 
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young  and  thoughtless ;  I  had  no  sisters ;  and 
havings  like  you^  been  brought  up  in  a  town,  I 
had  no  ideas  of  the  country  but  as  a  place  where 
eggs,  cream,  and  fruit  were  in  abundance ;  where 
I  might  keep  as  much  poultry  as  I  liked ;  and 
where  there  were  shady  lanes,  and  green  fields 
abounding  with  pretty  flowers. 

The  place  we  went  to  live  at  had  a  good 
house,  commanding  a  splendid  view;  an  excel- 
lent garden;  three  fish-ponds,  and  about  thirty 
acres  of  grass  land,  which  enabled  us  to  keep 
cows  and  horses,  without  troubling  us  with  any 
of  the  laborious  duties  of  cultivating  arable  land. 

At  first  I  was  enchanted  with  the  change. 
I  was  never  tired  of  feeding  my  poultry, 
watching  the  dairy-maid,  and  managing  the 
fruit  and  flowers ;  but,  alas !  I  soon  found  that 
there  are  few  roses  without  thorns.  My  first 
trouble  was  three  gentlemen  calling  on  us  one 
day  unexpectedly,  and  my  father  asking  them  to 
stay  dinner.  We  were  seven  miles  from  the  town 
where  we  had  formerly  lived;  and,  though  there 
was  a  small  town  within  two  miles  of  us,  the  road 
was  bad,  and  the  miles  very  long  ones ;  while  the 
town  itself,  when  we  reached  it,  was  one  of  those 
provoking  places  the  shopkeepers  of  whidb  never 
have  what  is  wanted,  though  they  always  say 
they  had  abundance  of  the  required  article  the 
week  before,  and  believe  they  shall  have  it  again 
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the  week  nfter.  I  need  not  enter  into  the  details 
of  my  tronbles  in  preparing  for  this  well-remem- 
bered dinner.  Meat  was  out  of  the  question ; 
and  though  I  was  enabled^  with  infinite  difficulty^ 
to  give  my  father's  firiends  enough  to  eat,  no  one 
but  a  young  housekeeper  in  a  similar  situation 
can  have  any  idea  of  what  I  suffered.  The  lesson, 
however,  was  not  lost  upon  me ;  and  you  may 
easily  imagine  that  ever  afterwards  I  took  care 
to  have  a  cooked  piece  of  hung  beef,  or  ham,  or 
some  similar  substantial  article  of  food  in  the 
house,  that  I  might  be  provided  for  a  similar 
occurrence. 

The  recollection  of  what  I  underwent  while 
buying  my  experience  makes  me  anxious  to  spare 
you,  my  dear  Annie,  the  pain  of  a  similar  ordeal ; 
particularly  as  it  is  more  disagreeable  for  a 
young  newly  married  woman  to  feel  in  house- 
keeping difficulties  than  a  single  one ;  as  it  makes 
you  fear  your  husband  had  a  higher  opinion  of 
you  than  you  deserve.  In  your  situation  the 
difficulty  is  increased  by  your  husband  not  having 
lived  at  the  Manor-House  since  the  death  of  his 
parents,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old ;  so  that 
he  can  have  no  idea  of  the  petty  troubles  you 
will  be  exposed  to.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
will  do  my  best  to  clear  the  path  that  lies  before 
you,  and  to  teach  you  how  to  enjoy  rationally  a 
country  life. 
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LETTER  11. 

riKST   IMPRESSIONS   OF  THE   COO'TRT  —  MAKING    riRES. 

You  complain^  my  dear  Annie,  that  when  I  wrote 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  marriage,  I  did  not 
send  you  any  of  the  advice  I  promised.  The 
neglect  was  intentional.  I  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
turb the  happiness  of  the  honeymoon  by  any 
allusion  to  the  troubles  of  life ;  but  now  that  you 
are  actually  arrived  at  the  mansion  which  is  to  be 
your  Aiture  dwelling,  I  will  not  delay  any  longer 
b^inning  the  fulfilment  of  my  task.  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  that  you  felt  chilled  and  depressed  at  thc» 
first  appearance  of  the  Manor-House ;  though  I 
am  not  surprised  that  you  found  the  room  you 
were  ushered  into  dark  and  cold,  since  you  tell  me 
that  the  windows  are  shaded  by  some  lofty  Scotch 
pines,  which  are  certainly  the  most  gloomy  of  all 
the  y^etable  race,  and  which  must  necessarily 
impede  both  the  light  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 
You  add  that  you  are  ten  miles  from  a  market- 
town,  and  at  least  seven  from  any  visitable  neigh- 
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hours ;  that  the  kitchen-garden  is  a  mile  from  the 
house^  and  under  the  care  of  a  cross  old  gardener, 
who  cannot  be  displaced ;  that  there  is  no  separate 
flower-garden ;  and,  in  short,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  your  affection  for  your  husband,  you  would  be 
miserable. 

Your  letter  would  make  me  very  uneasy  on 
your  account  if  I  had  not  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience of  the  world ;  but  I  am  comforted  when 
I  reflect  that  in  early  youth  the  vehemence  of  our 
feelings  always  makes  us  exaggerate  both  our 
puns  and  our  pleasures.  Have  you  ever  looked 
at  a  landscape  through  a  window  of  coloured  glass, 
and  remarked  the  cold  and  miserable  appearance 
presented  through  the  purple  pane,  contrasted 
with  the  rich  glow  thrown  upon  every  object  by 
the  orange  glass  ?  Both  give  a  false  idea  of  the 
reality ;  but  the  impressions  thus  received  are  not 
more  erroneous  than  those  we  often  experience  of 
^hat  passes  around  us,  when  viewed  through  the 
medium  of  our  feelings.  I  thus  consider  your 
letter  as  produced  by  a  view  taken  through  the 
purple  glass ;  and  I  am  far  from  believing  that 
you  will  dislike  the  country  when  you  know  it 
better ;  and  still  less  do  I  give  credence  to  your 
vehement  assertion  that  you  never  can  be  happy 
in  your  present  residence. 

Happiness,  I  suspect,  in  most  cases,  depends 
more  upon  oursdveB  than  we  are  generally  willing 
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to  allow ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  young  married 
people  who  are  attached  to  each  other^  and  have 
a  competency,  may  be  happy  if  they  will,  par- 
ticularly in  the  country,  where  their  principal 
amusements  must  all  centre  in  home.  You  wiU, 
perhaps,  be  surprised  to  find  that  I  think  this  a 
cause  of  happiness,  but  you  will  find  in  time  that 
I  am  right ;  and  that  our  chances  of  being  happy 
decrease  in  proportion  as  we  depend  upon  others 
for  our  enjoyments.  I  cannot  conceive  a  more 
miserable  life  than  that  of  a  beauty  who  has  no 
pleasure  but  in  being  admired ;  and  who,  conse- 
quently, must  pass  her  time  in  fits  of  alternate 
depression  and  excitement.  It  would  give  me 
the  greatest  pain  to  see  you  plunge  into  this  spe- 
cies of  mental  intoxication,  and  I  rejoice  that  you 
are  placed  in  a  situation  where  you  will  not  be 
exposed  to  the  temptations  arising  from  bad  ex- 
ample. In  this  respect  your  present  abode  seems 
to  be  everything  I  could  wish ;  as,  from  the  de- 
scription you  have  given  me  of  the  difficulties 
attending  visiting  your  neighbours  they  seem  to 
be  enough  to  cure  the  most  ardent  lover  of  dissi- 
pation ;  and,  unless  the  neighbours  be  more  than 
commonly  agreeable,  I  think  you  will  not  feel 
inclined — 

"  Frequent  visits  to  make 

Througli  ten  miles  of  mud  for  formality's  sake, 
With  die  coachman  in  drink,  and  the  moon  in  a  fog, 
And  no  thought  in  your  head  but  a  ditch  or  a  bog.** 
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Do  not  suppose  from  this  that  I  think  you 
should  be  unsociable ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
a  duty  to  mix  occasionaUy  with  the  world,  as, 
unless  we  do  so,  we  should  soon  learn  to  set  a 
false  value  upon  ourselves  and  upon  every  thing 
around  us.  The  society  of  persons  in  our  own  rank 
in  life  is,  therefore,  essential  to  teach  us  our  true 
level ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  some 
agreeable  persons  among  yoiu*  neighbours  when 
you  know  them  better,  whose  friendship  you  will 
think  worth  cultivating. 

I  will  now  take  your  objections  to  your  residence 
in  detail;  and  we  will  try  if  some  remedy  cannot 
be  devised  for  them.  I  am  glad  your  house  is 
large.  In  town,  we  are  often  content  to  put  up 
with  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  want  of 
room,  as  we  know  that  space  is  valuable,  and  can- 
not always  be  had ;  but,  in  the  country,  where  we 
feel  the  free  air,  and  see  no  houses  before  us,  it 
seems  hard  to  be  confined.  You  may  also  find  it 
convenient,  in  the  winter,  to  have  room  to  take 
exercise  within  doors;  and  I  hope  you  have  a 
goodnsized  hall  or  gallery  to  play  at  battledore 
and  shuttlecock  in;  for  that  is  a  game  not  to 
be  despised  in  the  list  of  country  amusements. 
The  trees  are  certainly  an  objection.  Our  ances- 
tors seem  to  have  had  strange  ideas  about  planting 
trees  in  front  of  a  dwelling.     It  is  true,  that  the 
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modem  conveniences  of  blinds  and  verandas  were 
then  probably  unknown ;  and>  therefore^  a  few 
trees  were  judged  agreeable  to  shade  the  windows 
from  the  glaring  light  and  heat  of  the  sun.  At 
least,  this  appears  to  me  the  only  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  strange  manner  in  which  we  often  see 
trees  placed  close  to  the  windows  of  an  ancient 
manor-house,  as  though  purposely  to  intercept  the 
prospect,  and  to  impede  the  entrance  of  two  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  nature,  light  and  free  air. 
I  should  hope  that  yoiu*  husband  will  consent  to 
have  these  trees  cut  down,  or  at  least  thinned  out; 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  find  the  sacrifice  amply 
repaid  by  the  air  of  cheerfulness  which  will  be 
given  to  his  rooms.  I  have  also  no  doubt  that 
when  these  rooms  are  better  ventilated,  and  the 
sun  is  permitted  to  reach  them,  you  will  find  them 
warmer ;  though  I  confess  that  a  country-house  is 
generally  colder  than  one  of  the  same  size  in  town. 
I  do  not  mean  from  the  size  of  the  rooms,  for 
large  rooms,  having  fewer  draughts,  are  less  diffi- 
cult to  warm  than  small  ones ;  but  because  houses 
in  the  country  are  more  exposed  to  the  wind,  and 
the  air  round  them  is  colder  than  in  towns.  In 
some  old  country-houses  the  rooms  are  small,  and 
there  are  numerous  long,  narrow  passages,  which 
are  sure  to  produce  draughts:  but  to  cure  this 
evil,  thick  curtains  may  be  suspended  over  the 
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doors^  care  being  taken  not  to  prevent  the  doors 
from  opening  freely;  or  there  may  be  double  doors 
and  double  windows. 

In  warming  a  room,  if  an  open  fireplace  be 
used,  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  mode  of 
managing  the  fire.  Servants  are  very  apt  to 
throw  on  a  quantity  of  coals  at  once,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  smother  up  the  flame ;  and,  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  heated  ur  produced  by  the 
imperfect  combustion  of  the  coab  passes  up  the 
chimney  with  the  smoke,  and  very  little  warmth 
enters  the  room.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  coals 
are  carefully  arranged  on  the  fire  so  as  to  allow  a 
free  current  of  air  to  pass  through  them,  perfect 
combustion  takes  place,  and  the  coals  become  a 
glowing  mass,  from  which  rays  of  Ught  and  heat 
spread  in  every  direction;  while  the  cheerful 
appearance  of  a  bright  glowing  fire  must  be  fek 
by  every  one.  Where  an  opportunity  occurs  of 
altering  a  fireplace,  its  capability  for  difiusing 
radiant  heat  will  be  greatly  increased  by  making 
the  back  and  sides  of  fire-brick  or  fire-stone ;  as 
these  substances  retain  heat  much  longer  than  any 
kind  of  metal,  and  are  consequently  more  likely 
to  prevent  the  fire  from  being  chilled  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  coal.  Drying  the  coal  before 
burning  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  prevent  smok- 
ing, as  it  makes  the  fire  exceedingly  bright  and 
fierce.    It  is  true  that  the  coal  appears  to  vanish 
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with  extraordinaiy  rapidity,  but  the  combustion 
is  00  complete,  that  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
radiant  heat  is  evolved  from  the  same  quantity  of 
fueL 

In  many  country  places  it  is  convenient  to 
bum  wood,  especially  where  the  fireplaces  are 
large,  as  wood  bums  best  on  the  hearth,  or  with 
the  logs  supported  by  what  are  called  andirons  or 
dogs ;  and  fires  of  this  kind  harmonise  admirably 
with  large  rooms  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  fittings  up  of  an  old  country-house.  A  wood 
fire,  however,  requires  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
manage  it  well,  as,  without  care,  it  will  often  go 
out  before  the  logs  are  half  burnt ;  especially  when 
wood  is  burnt  in  a  grate,  unless  it  is  mixed  with 
a  little  coal,  and  there  is  a  plate  at  the  bottom  of 
the  grate  to  keep  in  the  ashes.  It  must  also  be 
remembered,  that,  though  large  logs  are  very 
useful  to  make  a  large  fire,  yet,  when  a  quick 
supply  of  heat  is  required,  it  is  best  to  use  wood 
cut  into  short  thick  pieces ;  and  that  wood  bums 
much  better  when  dry  than  when  green.  Green 
wood,  indeed,  contains  about  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  water,  which  of  course  evaporates  in 
the  shape  of  vapour,  and  this  vapour  aids  in 
carrjfing  the  heat  up  the  chimney ;  dry  wood,  on 
the  contrary,  produces  a  clear  bright  fire,  which 
gives  out  radiant  heat.  Opinions  difier  as  to 
what  kind  of  wood  is  best  for  fueL    Pine  wood 
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bums  freely,  from  the  quantity  of  turpentine  it 
contains,  but  it  does  not  give  out  much  heat. 
Beech  is  preferred  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  maple  in  America ;  but  Count  Kumford  says 
that  the  greatest  mass  of  radiant  heat  is  produced 
by  the  fuel  of  the  lime  tree.  Generally  speaking, 
close-grained  smooth  woods  make  better  fuel  than 
those  the  grain  of  which  is  open  and  rough. 
Pine  cones  are  admirable  for  lighting  a  fire ;  and 
you  will  find  the  gloomy  Scotch  pines,  which  have 
80  annoyed  you  with  their  shade,  may  be  useful  in 
this  respect,  as  producing  an  article  of  domestic 
economy. 

If  any  of  your  chimneys  should  smoke,  the  usual 
remedy  is  contracting  the  mouth  of  the  chinmey, 
or  raising  it  higher  by  the  addition  of  a  chimney- 
pot. The  last  is  a  most  imsightly  remedy,  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  have  occasion  to  try  it.  In- 
deed, old  houses  seldom  smoke,  unless  their  chim- 
neys are  damp  for  want  of  use,  or  that  birds  have 
built  in  them ;  though  nothing  can  be  more 
common  than  to  have  smoky  chimneys  in  modem 
houses.  One  reason,  I  believe,  is,  that  newly 
built  chimneys  very  often  smoke  because  they 
have  not  been  properly  cored ;  that  is,  the  pro- 
jecting pieces  of  mortar,  &c.,  which  are  formed 
inside  the  chimney  while  it  is  building,  have  not 
been  removed,  and  prevent  the  proper  ascent  of 
the  smoke.     Another  conunon  fault  in  modem 
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fireplaces  is,  that  they  are  too  shallow  to  allow 
sufficient  space  for  the  grate  ;  and,  when  the 
grate  is  set  too  far  forward  into  the  room,  it 
13  evident  that  a  very  strong  draught  will  be 
required  to  draw  the  smoke  up  the  chimney. 
Neither  of  these  faults  is  common  in  old  houses ; 
in  them  the  chimneys  are  generally  as  smooth 
inside  as  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  the  fireplaces 
are  usually  two  feet  deep,  or  even  more,  instead 
of  being  only  nine  inches,  as  I  am  told  is  the  case 
with  some  modern  villas.  I  say  nothing  about 
stoves,  as  I  confess  myself  prejudiced  against  them, 
from  the  numerous  fires  they  have  occasioned; 
and  I  think  open  fireplaces  not  only  safer  and 
more  agreeable,  but  much  more  conducive  to 
health,  as  they  aid  in  ventilating  the  apartments, 
and  without  a  constant  change  of  air  there  can  be 
neither  health  nor  happiness. 

In  speaking  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel,  I 
forgot  to  mention  peat  and  charcoal,  but  you  will 
find  these  more  useful  in  the  kitchen  than  in  the 
parlour ;  and  coke  I  would  not  advise  you  to  em- 
ploy^  on  account  of  its  close  impleasant  smelL 
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HALL.  —  M OKimVO  KOOM.  —  BOOK-CA8BS  ;  PLANTS  IW  POTS  ; 
8QUISSSL8  ;  CANABT  BIKD8,  PABBOT8  AND  MACAWS ; 
MONKETS;  GOLD  FISH;  AND  CUT  FL0WEB8. — DKAWINQ- 
mOOM.  —  DININO-BOOM. 

I  HATE  just  received  your  letter,  enclosing  a 
plan  of  your  house  and  a  sketch  of  its  present  ap- 
pearance ;  and,  I  confess,  it  appears  to  me  that 
you  have  not  complained  of  its  gloominess  with- 
out having  abundant  reason  for  doing  so.  Pray 
tell  your  husband,  however,  that  I  fully  sympathise 
with  his  reluctance  to  cut  down  trees  that  he  has 
been  familiar  with  from  his  boyhood ;  and  that,  so 
far  from  liking  to  see  wood  felled  myself,  I  feel 
positive  pidn  when  even  the  large  limb  of  a  noble 
tree  falls  to  the  ground.  But  I  think  it  a  weak- 
ness to  give  way  too  much  to  this  feeling ;  and,  if 
I  had  a  favourite  tree  that  I  was  convinced  was 
injurious  to  the  health,  or  even  to  the  comfort,  of 
human  beings,  I  would  instantly  have  it  cut  down, 
in  the  same  manner  as  I  would  submit,  without 
hesitation,  to  the  amputation  of  an  arm  or  a  leg,  if 
I  had  sustiuned  an  injury  that  I  was  quite  sure 
could  not  be  cured  in  any  other  way.  You  say 
you  felt  excessively  pained  when  your  husband 
said,  that,  though  he  did  not  think  any  circum- 
stances could  ever  have  induced  him  to  order  those 
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trees  to  be  cut  down,  he  was  quite  delighted  to 
have  such  an  opportunity  of  pleasing  you ;  and 
that,  when  you  heard  the  workmen  employed  in 
cutting  the  trees  down  the  following  morning, 
you  felt  every  blow  they  struck,  and  you  thought 
he  must  hate  you  for  wishing  him  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice.  These  feelings  are  quite  natural ;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  the  readiness  with  which  your  hus- 
band complied  with  your  wishes  will  strengthen 
the  bond  of  affection  between  you  instead  of 
weakening  it,  as  there  cannot  possibly  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  love  than  is  shown  in  sacrificing 
our  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  beloved  object ; 
and  I  am  sure,  with  your  grateful  and  amiable 
disposition,  you  will  be  delighted  to  prove  that 
you  can  make  sacrifices  in  your  turn,  whenever  a 
proper  opportunity  for  doing  so  may  occur. 

I  am  sure  the  removal  of  these  trees  will  make 
the  house  appear  more  cheerful;  and  I  can  now  only 
recommend  you  strongly  to  take  care  that  your 
rooms  are  well  ventilated,  by  the  windows  being 
always  opened  in  fine  weather,  whenever  the 
rooms  are  unoccupied,  for,  I  repeat,  though  you 
laughed  at  my  former  assertion,  that  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  is  essential  both  to  health  and 
happiness.  You  ask,  how  is  it  possible  that  fresh 
sir  can  contribute  towards  happiness  ?  and  I,  in 
return,  ask  you  if  you  have  never  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  a  fine  dear  bracing  morning  in  making 
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you  feel  gay  and  happy,  quite  independently  of 
moral  causes.     On  such  occasions, 

'*  The  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne/* 

and  we  feel  equal  to  any  exertion  that  may  be 
required  of  us.  Look  at  the  contrast  between 
country  children,  as  they  run  shouting  and  laughing 
only  from  the  irrepressible  glee  of  their  own 
hearts,  and  the  children  of  a  close  and  over-popu- 
lated town,  who  creep  from  school  shivering  and 
sad,  with  countenances  as  dull  as  the  appearance 
of  the  atmosphere  they  are  compelled  to  breathe. 
You  enjoy  in  the  country  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  procure  as  much  fresh  air 
as  you  like,  only  by  opening  your  windows ;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  towns,  when  they  throw  open 
their  sashes,  often  admit  air  more  impure  than 
that  already  in  their  rooms. 

I  will  now  give  you  my  opinion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  furnishing  your  rooms,  so  as  to  make 
them  look  as  cheerful  as  possible. 

I  see  by  the  plan  (fig.  1.)  that  you  have  a  good- 
sized  hall,  so  that  you  will  have  room  for  playing 
at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  after  all;  and  I 
repeat  that  it  is  a  game  not  to  be  despised,  though 
you  do  speak  so  contemptuously  of  the 

*'  Transports  that  shuttlecock  yields.** 
I  think  you  do  wrong  to  treat  with  so  much 
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8Com  these  trifling  amusements.  It  is  the  part 
of  true  wisdom  to  enjoy  every  harmless  pleasure 
which  falls  within  our  reach,  provided  we  do  not 
occupy,  by  so  doing,  those  hours  which  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  more  serious  employments.  Thus, 
if  you  do  not  like  battledore  and  shuttlecock, 
perhaps  you  may  billiards,  and  your  hall  would 
do  admirably  for  a  billiard-table.  The  small  room 
on  the  right  hand  is  your  husband's  business-room, 
and  it  is  very  conveniently  situated,  as  people  who 
want  to  see  him  on  justice-business,  or  to  show 
him  dogs,  or  any  thing  relating  to  sporting,  &c, 
can  go  in  by  the  side  glass  door,  without  entering 
the  house. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is  the  room  you 
thought  so  gloomy  the  night  you  first  arrived ; 
and  this  I  would  advise  you  to  fit  up  partly  as 
a  library,  and  partly  as  a  morning  sitting-room^ 
I  see  that  one  of  the  windows  faces  the  east ;  and 
this  you  will  find  is  in  itself  su£Scient  to  make 
the  room  pleasant  for  a  morning  room,  as  you 
will  have  the  rising  sun  upon  it,  and  that  always 
diffuses  an  agreeable  warmth  in  a  room,  at  a 
period  of  the  day  when  warmth  is  particularly 
agreeable.  I  wish  the  other  window  looked  on 
a  flower-garden,  as  it  faces  the  south ;  and,  now 
that  the  gloomy  Scotch  pines  have  been  cut 
down,  it  would  be  just  a  little  sheltered  place, 
where  flowers  would  delight  to  grow,  particularly 
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if  your  husband  would  consent  to  remove  a  small 
cedar  that  I  see  still  casts  a  shade  upon  it.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  ask  for  too  much  at  once ;  and, 
till  your  flower-garden  is  made,  I  would  advise 
you  to  have  a  few  plants  in  pots  in  the  east  win- 
dow. Bemember  though,  you  must  have  only 
a  few  plants,  as  more  than  five  or  six  would  give 
the  window  the  appearance  of  being  a  substitute 
for  a  greenhouse,  a  most  unpleasant  idea  at  any 
time,  and  particularly  so  in  the  country.  Two 
rather  tall  and  spreading  geraniums,  with  showy 
trusses  of  flowers,  a  large  well-trained  Sollya 
heteroph^Ua,  a  fine  Pol^gala  oppositifolia,  and 
two  showy  well-grown  Fuchsias,  will  be  quite 
enough.  They  should  be  in  large  handsome 
pots,  standing  in  saucers  for  the  sake  of  clean- 
liness; and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  fill  the 
pots  with  earth  higher  than  to  within  about  an 
inch  from  the  brim,  so  as  to  leave  plenty  of  room 
for  watering.  The  space  left  should  be  filled  with 
water  every  morning,  and  the  water  suffered  to 
run  through  the  pots  into  the  saucers ;  which,  after 
waiting  about  ten  minutes,  or  more  if  necessary, 
00  to  allow  as  much  water  as  possible  to  drain 
through  the  earth  in  the  pots,  should  be  emptied, 
as  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  most  kinds  of 
plants  in  pots  than  to  let  water  stand  in  their 
saucers.  If  a  constant  fire  be  kept  in  the  room  so 
that  the  fur  is  always  hot  and  dry,  the  pots  in 
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which  the  plants  are  kept  should  be  set  within 
other  pots,  and  the  space  between  the  two  filled 
with  moss.  This  is  also  a  good  plan  with  plants 
in  balconies,  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  plants 
becoming  dry  and  withered.  Plants  in  rooms 
always  require  a  great  deal  more  water  than  plants 
in  a  greenhouse,  to  counteract  the  dry  atmosphere 
of  a  living-room;  and  when  practicable  they  should 
be  set  out  in  the  rain,  or  syringed  over  head,  to 
wash  off  the  dust  which,  from  sweeping  the  room 
and  other  causes,  will  inevitably  rest  on  the  leaves 
and  choke  up  their  pores,  thus  impeding  the  action 
of  these  very  important  organs.  Air  also  is  as 
essential  to  the  health  of  plants  as  it  is  to  that  of 
human  beings,  as  both  live  by  decomposing  it ;  and 
thus  when  plants  are  kept  in  a  room,  that  room 
requires  to  be  more  carefully  ventilated  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

You  say  that  all  your  rooms  must  be  com- 
pletely new  furnished,  and  ask  my  advice  as  to 
the  colours  of  the  curtains,  &c.,  in  the  different 
rooms.  It  is  extremely  di£Scult  to  give  this,  as 
taste  differs  exceedingly  as  to  colours.  As  general 
rules,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  cold 
colours,  such  as  pale  blues  and  greens,  never  look 
well  in  rooms  lighted  from  the  north ;  and  that 
warm  colours,  such  as  rich  yellows  and  reds,  should 
be  avoided  in  rooms  lighted  from  the  south.  As, 
however,  it  is  desirable,  if  possible^  to  shake  off 
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the  dislike  you  have  taken  to  what  I  hope  you 
will  make  your  morning  sitting-room^  and  as  that 
dislike  has  arisen  partly  from  the  gloomy  dark 
green  curtains  and  dingy  tapestry  on  the  walls, 
I  would  advise  you  to  adopt  only  light  colours 
in  the  furniture;  particularly  as  the  room  will 
be  generally  used  by  daylight.  First,  the  tapes- 
try must  be  entirely  removed:  indeed  you  say 
it  is  already  half-decayed  from  age  and  damp; 
and  I  would  then  advise  you  to  have  the  walls,  if 
they  are  in  a  proper  state,  painted  or  papered 
according  to  your  fancy;  taking  care  that  the 
colour  of  the  curtidns  and  other  furniture  har- 
monizes with  that  of  the  walls.  If  your  curtains 
are  of  moreen  or  damask  you  should  have  inner 
curtains  of  white  muslin,  which  may  be  trimmed 
with  lace,  or  have  a  coloured  border :  and  these 
white  curtains  alone  you  will  probably  find  su£S- 
cient  during  summer.  There  should  be  two  sofas, 
an  easy  chair  or  two,  comfortable  footstools,  and 
seveijd  small  tables  of  different  kinds,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  chairs  and  tables;  and  I 
should  add  a  chiffonier  and  a  cabinet  piano.  You 
can,  if  you  wbh  to  be  economical,  have  brown 
holland  covers  to  the  sofa  and  chairs ;  and  you 
can  pin  plain  white  muslin  over  the  silk  of  the 
piano  and  the  chiffonier,  to  save  them  from  the 
ffies.  The  carpet  may  be  Brussels,  or  Kidder- 
minster, or  a  printed  drugget,  the  first  of  the 
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three  being  far  the  most  expensive ;  the  Kidder- 
minster carpet  and  the  drugget  are  nearly  alike  in 
price,  but  the  drugget  looks  best,  though  it  does 
not  wear  well.  Whatever  the  material  of  the 
carpet  may  be,  the  colours  should  correspond 
with  those  of  the  fumitui*e  and  the  walls.  As 
your  books  will  be  in  daily  use,  they  will  be  best 
in  opeu  cases  with  a  little  curtain  of  leather  nailed 
along  the  shelves  to  keep  out  the  dust  They 
should  always,  if  possible,  fill  up  entirely  the 
space  left  for  them  ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  best 
to  have  movable  shelves  where  it  is  practicable. 
Should  the  books  not  stand  high  enough  to  fill 
the  space  for  them,  the  housemaid  may  remove 
the  dust  with  a  goose's  wing,  or  with  one  of  those 
brushes  with  long  hairs  now  sold  for  similar  pur- 
poses ;  but  do  not  let  her  take  the  books  down 
oftencr  than  twice  a  year,  as  frequent  removals 
will  not  only  injure  the  binding  of  your  books, 
but  will  occasion  you  great  annoyance,  from  the 
confused  manner  in  which  they  are  sure  to  be 
replaced  on  the  shelves. 

I  know  you  were  always  fond  of  pets,  though  you 
never  kept  any,  as  your  aunt  did  not  like  them ; 
but  now  you  are  your  own  mistress,  I  think  it 
very  likely  you  will  have  a  canary  bird,  and  per- 
haps a  parrot ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  have  some 
gold  fish,  which  you  will  keep  in  your  morning 
room.    1  would  not  advise  you  to  keep  a  squirrel. 
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on  account  of  its  unpleasant  smell  in  a  cage,  and 
its  hiding  propensities  out  of  one;  though  in 
other  respects  squirrels  are  pretty  little  creatures 
from  their  gracefulness  and  agility,  and  the  intel- 
ligence that  sparkles  in  their  bright  little  eyes. 
If  you  do  keep  a  squirrel,  feed  it  with  bread 
scalded  in  hot  water,  and  plenty  of  nuts ;  and 
take  care  that  its  cage  is  cleaned,  its  hay  changed, 
and  its  tin  for  food  washed  out  with  hot  water, 
every  day. 

Your  canary  bird,  if  you  have  one,  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  bottom  of  its 
cage  should  be  strewed  with  dean  sand  everymom- 
ing.  It  should  also  have  fresh  water  every  day, 
both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  the  latter  bebg  in 
a  shallow  vessel ;  in  the  moulting  season  a  small 
bit  of  iron  may  be  put  in  the  water  for  drinking, 
but  no  other  medicine  should  be  given.  Its  food 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  should  consist 
principally  of  summer  rape  seed,  that  is,  those 
small  brown  rape  seeds  which  are  produced  by 
plants  sown  in  spring,  and  are  ripe  in  summer ; 
and  not  those  sown  in  autumn  and  reaped  in  springs 
which  are  large  and  black.  A  little  duckweed  in 
spring,  lettuce  leaves  in  summer,  endive  in  au- 
tumn, and  slices  of  sweet  apple  in  winter,  may  be 
added ;  and  occasionally  a  few  poppy  or  canary 
seeds,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  bruised  hemp 
ieed:  but  this  last  should  be  given  as  a^great  treat, 
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gnd  only  sparingly :  all  sugar^  bread,  and  other 
delicacies,  are  very  injurious.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  birds  kept  in  cages  are  in  a  most 
unnatural  state,  and  that  they  require  the  greatest 
care  to  keep  them  in  healtL  Three  things  should 
be  especially  attended  to :  viz.  cleanliness,  simple 
food,  and  abundance  of  firesh  air.  This  last  par- 
ticular may  appear  strange  to  those  who  know 
that  the  canary  bird,  being  a  native  of  a  warm 
climate,  is  easily  injured  by  cold ;  so  much  so  in- 
deed, that  in  winter  its  cage  should  never  be  hung 
in  a  room  without  a  fire.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  it  should  have  the  windows  of  the  room  open 
frequently  when  the  sun  shines,  even  in  winter; 
and  in  summer  it  should  be  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  open  air.  The  poor  little  creature 
shows  its  own  feeling  on  the  subject  indeed  very 
distinctly;  for,  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  near  an 
open  window  in  the  sunshine,  it  begins  to  bathe, 
and  to  preen  its  feathers,  and  then  it  sings  gaily 
its  budcst  songs  of  joy,  frequently  fluttering  its 
wings  at  the  same  time,  as  though  fix)m  a  sensa- 
tion of  intense  enjoyment.  The  cage  for  a  single 
canary  bird  should  never  be  less  than  eight  inches 
in  diameter  and  a  foot  high,  and  '  should  have 
sticks  placed  across  it  at  different  heights  for  the 
bird  to  perch  on. 

Parrots,  macaws,  and  cockatoos  thrive  best  on  a 
pole  with  a  stand  at  the  bottom  for  sand,  as  their 
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tsSl  and  wing  feathers  generally  become  ragged 
when  they  are  kept  in  a  cage.  Some  grey  parrots 
and  blue  macaws  are  very  apt  to  pull  out  their 
breast  feathers ;  but  this  is  the  result  of  a  disease 
brought  on  by  eating  too  much  meat.  The  same 
cause  also  brings  on  gout  in  the  feet,  and  other 
complaints.  All  the  parrot  tribe  are  hard-beaked 
birds,  and  consequently  not  carnivorous:  their 
food  in  their  native  country  is  grain  and  fruit,  and 
their  habits  in  this  respect  should  always  be  kept 
in  view  in  feeding  them ;  for  though  birds  in  con- 
finement are  in  an  unnatural  state,  and  require 
more  indulgences  than  they  would  need  if  wild  in 
the  woods,  yet  they  should  never  have  food  given 
to  them  which  their  organs  are  quite  unfitted  to 
digest.  Parrots  and  other  similar  birds  should 
therefore  be  fed  as  much  as  possible  on  ripe  fruit, 
boiled  wheat  or  Indian  com,  and  milk ;  or,  if  these 
jurtides  be  not  attainable,  bread  or  captain's  biscuit 
soaked  in  boiling  water,  with  enough  milk  added 
to  enable  the  bird  to  drink,  will  be  found  the  best 
substitute.  Bird-fanciers  use  generally  bread 
made  without  salt,  and  very  well  baked,  crumbled 
into  water  and  then  slightly  squeezed ;  but  the 
birds  get  very  thin  if  kept  for  a  long  time  only 
on  this  diet,  and  require  a  little  milk,  though  that 
18  a  food  they  certainly  never  can  have  in  their 
natural  state.  Bechstein  says  that  they  will  get 
fat  on  the  seed  of  the  saiSower  {Cdrthamus  tino 
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torius),  and  indeed  these  seeds  are  called  by  the 
French  graines  de  perroquets.  Though  the  par- 
rot tribe  are  not  carnivorous,  they  are  all  very 
fond  of  a  bone  to  pick;  and  I  believe  that 
they  may  be  indulged  with  one  occasionally,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  fat  and  very  little  meat  on  it. 
Parrots  should  be  supplied  every  day  with  clean 
water  to  wash,  and  their  feet  should  be  frequently 
examined  and  cleaned  from  any  dirt  that  may  be 
adhering  to  theuL 

Should  you  take  a  fancy  to  a  pet  monkey,  most 
of  the  conunon  kinds  are  kept  chained  to  a  pole 
on  a  stand,  and  fed  like  parrots ;  but  marmozets, 
which  are  pretty  little  creatures,  are  very  tender, 
and  are  generally  kept  in  a  cage  like  squirrels. 
They  will  eat  animal  food,  and  one  that  was  at 
liberty  is  said  to  have  snatched  a  gold  fish  out  of 
the  water,  and  devoured  it.  The  most  interesting 
circumstance  relating  to  them  is,  however,  their 
fondness  for  their  young,  which  is  nursed  by  both 
the  male  and  female  like  a  baby. 

Grold  and  silver  fish  are  very  ornamental  and 
suitable  objects  to  keep  in  a  lady's  morning  room. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  they  are  quite  in- 
capable of  affection ;  but  some  that  we  have  cer- 
tainly knew  me  again  when  I  came  back  after 
having  been  out  of  town ;  and  one,  which  I  call 
Groldy,  and  which  we  have  had  four  or  five  years, 
will  come  and  nibble  my  finger  when  I  put  it  near 
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him^  or  swim  after  a  feather  when  I  draw  it  gently 
along  the  surface  of  the  water. 

It  is,  however^  very  difficult  to  keep  gold  fish 
long  in  a  room,  particularly  in  a  glass  globe. 
When  it  is  wished  to  do  so,  only  two  or  three 
should  be  in  one  globe>  and  the  water  should  be 
changed  every  day  in  winter,  and  twice  a  day  in 
sununer ;  the  fish  having  no  food  but  the  animal- 
cula  which  they  find  in  the  water,  which  should 
always  be  from  a  pond  or  river,  m  spring  water  is 
not  only  too  cold,  but  often  contains  some  mineral 
substance  which  is  likely  to  prove  injurious. 
When  several  fish  are  kept  in  a  small  space,  the 
water  should  either  be  kept  continually  changing 
by  a  fountain,  or  in  some  other  mode ;  or  the  fish 
should  be  fed  with  some  farinaceous  substance, 
but  never  with  baker's  bread,  as  it  is  decidedly 
injurious  to  them.  I  am  told  that  the  dealers  in 
gold  fish,  who  always  keep  a  great  number  to- 
gether in  darkness,  in  a  large  tub  or  tank,  feed 
them  twice  a  day  with  boiled  grits ;  other  persons 
reconunend  crushed  barley  or  oats:  in  France 
they  use  a  kind  of  paste  made  of  maize  or  Indian 
com;  and  in  America,  I  am  told,  they  prefer 
brewer's  grains,  or  a  paste  made  of  bran  and  flour. 
Whenever  farinaceous  food  of  any  kind  is  used,  it 
should  be  given  in  small  quantities,  and  be  quite 
fresh ;  the  vessel  in  which  the  fish  are  kept  being 
always  cleaned  thoroughly  every  day,  to  prevent 
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the  possibility  of  any  of  the  food  in  a  sour  state 
remaining  in  it. 

Though  gold  and  silver  fish  certainly  look  best 
in  a  glass  globe,  I  doubt  whether  they  live  so 
long  in  one  as  they  will  do  in  an  opaque  vesseL 
When  I  kept  my  fish  in  a  large  oblong  china  vase, 
I  lost  only  one  in  five  years ;  but  in  a  glass  globe 
I  lost  seven  in  about  six  months.  I  tried  various 
modes  of  treatment,  such  as  putting  gravel  in  the 
water,  and  giving  the  fish  duck-weed  and  pond- 
weed  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun ;  but  I  had  still 
the  mortification  to  see  my  fish  die,  and  generally 
without  any  apparent  cause.  The  first  symptom 
was  the  fish  appearing  languid  and  unwilling  to 
move ;  but  in  a  few  hours,  it  began  to  swim  on 
one  side,  and  when  turned  on  the  other  side  it 
instantly  resumed  its  former  position;  shortly 
affcer,  the  tsul  drooped  down,  so  as  to  throw  the 
body  into  an  angular  position,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  the  poor  fish  was  dead.  It  is  true 
that  the  year  in  which  these  experiments  were 
tried  appears  to  have  been  decidedly  unfavourable 
for  gold  fish,  as  a  great  many  died,  even  in  ponds, 
where  they  are  generally  much  more  healthy  than 
when  kept  in  rooms.  In  one  instance,  especially, 
nearly  twenty  died  in  the  marble  basin  of  a  foun- 
tidn,  where  fish  had  been  kept  for  years  with  an 
average  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  deaths  in  a 
year.     In  many  cases,  the  cause  of  death  in  gold 
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fish  is  eyidently  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  the  green 
scum  formed  on  stagnant  water.  This  plant, 
which  is  called  Achyla  prolifera,  consists  princi- 
pally of  threads  so  exceedingly  fine  as  to  be  im- 
perceptible to  the  naked  eye,  but  which  take  root 
in  the  body  of  the  fish,  as  the  mistletoe  grows  on 
the  apple  tree,  and  in  time  produce  a  soft  downy 
substance  like  mould,  that  first  appears  on  the 
gills  and  tail,  but  gradually  covers  the  whole  body 
of  the  fish.  When  this  extraordinary  disease,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  is  discovered  in  its  first  stages, 
it  may  be  stopped  by  sprinkling  salt  on  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  fish ;  but  the  application  appears 
to  cause  intense  pain,  as  the  fish,  as  soon  as  it  feels 
the  salt,  darts  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
vessel  that  contains  it,  and  appears  to  be  writhing 
with  agony.  This,  however,  soon  goes  off,  and 
the  fish  appears  quite  restored,  seldom  requiring 
a  second  application. 

The  best  way  of  keeping  gold  and  silver  fish  is 
certainly  in  a  pond  in  the  garden ;  particularly  if  the 
situation  be  warm  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  if  the  pond  be  shallow,  and 
the  water  clear,  to  have  two  or  three  bundles  of 
faggots  thrown  into  it,  that  the  fish  may  find 
shade,  when  they  wish  it.  Faggots  are  also  very 
useful  when  it  is  wished  to  breed  gold  fish ;  as 
they  afford  both  warmth  and  dhelter,  without 
which  gold  fish  never  produce  young.     When  first 
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hatched  the  gold  fish  is  nearly  black,  but  it  gra- 
dually becomes  streaked  with  gold  or  sUver;  the 
metallic  hue  increasing  every  year,  till  the  black 
finally  disappears. 

.As  you  are  fond  of  having  flowers  in  your 
room,  and  as  your  present  garden  is  so  far  from 
your  house,  you  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  know 
how  to  preserve  cut  flowers  as  long  as  possible. 
The  most  simple  rules  are,  not  to  put  too  many 
flowers  in  a  glass,  to  change  the  water  every 
morning,  and  to  remove  every  decayed  leaf  as 
soon  as  it  appears,  cutting  off  the  end  of  the 
stems  occasionally,  as  soon  as  they  show  any  symp- 
toms of  decay.  A  more  efficacious  way,  however, 
is  to  put  nitrate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  potash  (salt- 
petre) in  powder  into  the  water;  as  about  as 
much  as  can  be  easily  taken  up  between  the  fore- 
finger and  the  thumb,  put  into  the  glass  every 
time  the  water  is  changed,  will  preserve  cut 
flowers  in  all  their  beauty  for  above  a  fortnight. 
Camphor  in  powder  has  nearly  the  same  effect. 

The  drawingroom  should  be  fitted  up  vrith 
more  elegance  than  any  other  room  in  the  house. 
The  walls  may  be  paneled,  and  the  panels  filled 
in  with  fluted  silk,  with  a  gilt  moulding  round 
them ;  or  the  walls  may  be  covered  with  flock  or 
satin  paper,  with  a  gilt  moulding  under  the  cor- 
nice. In  either  case  the  cornice  should  be  rich ; 
and  there  should  be  bosses  on  the  ceiling  to  in- 
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dicate  the  place  for  the  chandeliers,  if  you  have 
any.  A  slight  degree  of  conformity  between  the 
style  of  the  furniture  and  that  of  the  house  is,  I 
think,  advisable ;  but,  as  your  house  appears  to 
have  had  additions  made  to  it  in  different  reigns, 
almost  any  style  of  furniture  that  suits  your 
own  taste  may  be  adopted  without  incongruity. 
There  should  be  several  large  looking-glasses,  two 
or  more  chandeliers ;  and  against  the  walls  there 
should  be  a  few  choice  cabinet  pictures,  which 
should  be  characterised  by  delicacy  and  beauty  ra- 
ther than  force.  A  Claude  or  two,  some  of  Guido's 
exquisite  female  heads,  and  one  of  BaphaePs  Ma- 
donnas, would  be  very  suitable,  or  modem  paint- 
ings of  first-rate  artists ;  but  I  think  no  picture 
should  be  admitted  unless  its  subject  is  elegant  as 
well  as  pleasing.  There  should  be  large  mirrors  in 
panels,  or  in  richly  giltframes,  andavery  handsome 
white  marble  chimney-piece,  as  I  see  there  is  but 
one  indicated  in  the  plan,  with  a  very  rich-looking 
steel  grate,  made  low  to  show  an  ornamented 
back.  I  suppose  the  windows  near  the  fireplace 
are  false  ones,  as  otherwise  there  would  be  a  cross 
light ;  the  three  windows  opening  on  the  terrace 
are,  however,  quite  sufficient  to  give  light  to  the 
room;  and  that  at  the  south  end  I  should  like 
to  see  opening  into  a  conservatory.  I  scarcely 
know  what  colour  to  recommend  for  the  hangings 
of  the  walls.    Full-toned  colours  lessen  the  size  of 
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a  room,  and  light  colours  enlarge  it.  Crimson  is 
yery  becoming  to  female  beauty,  and  it  has  besides 
the  advantage  of  being  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
character  of  a  drawingroom  in  an  old  mansion. 
The  curtains  should  be  silk  or  silk  damask,  and 
made  with  either  a  piped  valance  or  very  deep 
gold  fringe;  and  the  inner  muslin  curtains  should 
have  a  rich  border,  and  be  trinuned  with  either 
lace,  or  with  silk  fringe  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
outer  curtains.  The  chairs  should  correspond, 
and  should  have  a  great  deal  of  gilding  about 
thenL  The  carpet  should  be  Wilton,  and  made 
in  one  piece,  of  a  pattern  to  fit  the  room ;  and  this 
pattern  should  consist  chiefly  of  flowers.  There 
should  be  several  sofas  and  ottomans  and  orna- 
mental footstools,  an  excellent  piano,  and  a  harp , 
ornamental  screens  to  correspond  with  the  style  of 
the  curtains ;  consoles  with  richly  gilt  frames,  and 
looking-glass  slabs  and  brackets  for  ornamental 
china ;  candelabra  for  lights ;  an  elegant  or-molu 
clock ;  and  in  short,  a  variety  of  articles  that  will 
suggest  themselves ;  only  take  care  not  to  crowd 
the  room  too  much,  lest  you  should  give  it  the  air 
of  an  upholsterer's  warehouse  rather  than  a  draw- 
ingroouL 

The  dining'Toom  should  be  characterised  by  the 
massive  appearance  of  its  furniture,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  its  hangings.  The  curtains  may  be  of 
maroon-coloured  cloth,  or  moreen,  trimmed  with 
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gold.  The  carpet  should  be  Turkey  or  Axmin- 
fter,  and  need  not  quite  cover  the  room,  but  may 
leave  a  part  to  be  rubbed  bright  or  painted.  You 
should  have  a  large  handsome  chimney-piece,  and 
a  large  grate,  so  contrived  with  a  plate  at  the 
bottom,  as  to  contain  wood  as  well  as  coal.  Some 
persons  advise  having  no  light  in  a  dining-room 
except  from  one  large  chandelier  hung  just  over  the 
dinner-table,  but  sufficiently  high  above  it  to  cast 
no  shade ;  while  others  recommend  side  lights  to 
show  the  pictures,  if  there  should  be  any,  on  the 
walls.  If  there  are,  they  may  be  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  those  in  the  drawingroom, 
and  of  more  solemn  and  serious  subjects,  though 
still  not  painful  ones ;  and  they  may  include  pic- 
tares  by  the  Dutch^masters,  and  those  by  English 
artists  in  the  domestic  style.  Your  dining-room 
is  very  conveniently  placed  in  being  so  near  the 
kitchen ;  and  it  is  also  convenient  to  have  folding- 
doors  opening  into  both  the  dining-room  and  the 
drawingroom,  placed  exactly  opposite  each  other. 
The  passage  or  vestibule  between  them  is  useful 
in  keeping  out  sounds  from  the  drawingroom,  and 
also  the  smell  of  dinner ;  and  it  may  easily  be  made 
ornamental  by  filling  the  end  next  the  window 
with  greenhouse  plants  in  flower.  These  will  also 
have  a  good  effect  from  the  hall ;  and  in  addition 
to  them,  the  vestibule  may  contain  a  bust  or  some 
choice  piece  of  sculpture,  before  which  may  be 
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placed  a  lamp.     The  sideboard  in  the  dining-room 
may  be  placed  in  the  recess  left  for  it. 

I  have  now  given  you  all  the  advice  that  I 
think  you  will  find  requisite ;  for,  after  all,  you 
must  remember  that,  notwithstanding  any  thing 
I  may  have  said,  the  furniture  and  decorations  of 
the  rooms  must  depend  principally  on  your  own 
taste ;  I  can  do  no  more  than  point  out  what  kind 
of  style  is  suitable  to  the  different  rooms,  and  you 
must  do  the  rest. 
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LETTER  IV. 

FUSS.  —  SBETAVTS*  OFnCBS,  nfCLUDIRG  THE  H0V8E- 
KEBPBB*8  BOOM  AKD  8TOBE-CL08ET,  THE  KITCHEN,  AND 
THE  SCUUiEBT.  —  BEEWING  ;  MAKING  HOME-MADE  WINES, 
CIDEB,  AND  PEBBT ;  AND  MAKING  BBEAD,  BOLLS,  CAKES, 
BUSKS,  MUFHNS  AND  CBUMPET8,  AND  BISCUITS. 

It  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  my  dear  Annie, 
to  hear  that  your  husband  is  so  well  pleased  with 
the  improvement  produced  by  the  removal  of  the 
Scotch  pines,  that  he  wishes  you  to  follow  my 
advice  in  other  thingb,  and  tliat  you  have  actually 
ordered  furniture  for  your  morning  room  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  suggestions.  You  ask,  how- 
ever, why  I  have  said  nothing  of  your  husband  s 
business-room,  and  add  that  you  suppose  I  forgot 
it ;  but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
reason  I  omitted  it  was,  that  I  wished,  if  he  asked 
your  opinion  respecting  it,  you  might  be  able  to 
speak  entirely  from  your  own  feelings,  and  not 
from  the  advice  of  another.  No  female  friend 
should  ever,  on  any  account,  interfere  between  a 
man  and  his  wif*e.  In  any  matter  that  falls  within 
your  own  province,  I  shall  always  be  delighted  to 
give  you  the  best  advice  I  can,  but  that  is  all. 
Should  any  quarrels  arise  between  you  and  your 
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Iiusband^  (and  it  would  be  very  strange,  indeed,  if 
there  should  not,)  your  best  plan  is  to  keep  them 
entirely  to  yourself,  and  never  to  ask  advice  re- 
Fliecting  them  from  any  friend  whatever. 

But  to  return  to  your  house.  I  was  very  much 
Furprised  to  find  that  you  were  annoyed  with  flies, 
till  I  read  **  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  our 
careful  housemaid  takes  to  catch  them  wnth  saucers 
of  sugar  and  water."  This  exphdned  the  mystery. 
It  is  the  saucers  of  sugar  and  water  that  attract 
the  flies,  and,  indeed,  one  half  of  what  are  called 
remedies  for  these  little  pests  only  increase  the 
nuisance.  Besides,  without  pretending  to  any 
morbid  sensibility,  I  must  confess  that  I  always 
think  the  sight  of  the  poor  flies  struggling  to  get 
out  of  the  liquid  grave  into  which  they  have 
been  entrapped  extremely  painful  to  the  feelings. 
I  know  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  creatures  should 
l)rey  upon  each  other;  but  I  do  not  like  killing 
creatures  by  wholesale,  when  there  appears  no 
absolute  necessity  for  so  doing.  I  think  if  you 
remove  your  sugar  and  water,  your  flies  will  dis- 
appear of  themselves  ;  and,  if  they  do  not,  you 
must,  in  such  rooms  as  are  lighted  from  one  side 
only,  adopt  our  kind  friend  Mr.  Spence's  admirable 
plan  of  putting  network  over  the  window-frame, 
so  that  whenever  the  window  is  opened,  either  at 
the  top  or  the  bottom,  the  space  is  still  covered 
with  the  net.     You  will  be  astonished  to  see  how 
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efficacious  this  simple  plan  is ;  as,  though  the  flies 
could  easily  get  through  the  meshes,  they  are 
afraid  of  trying,  lest  they  should  be  entrapped. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  on  your 
servants'  offices,  and  of  these  the  housekeeper's  room 
generally  ranks  first.  As  I  see  no  store-closet 
marked  in  your  plan,  I  suppose  you  will  make  the 
housekeeper's  room  serve  for  that  purpose  ;  parti- 
cularly as  you  say  you  mean  to  be  your  own  house- 
keeper; and  you  wiH  find  the  store-closet  a  most  im- 
portant place  in  the  country,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
lay  in  larger  stores  of  all  the  common  articles  of 
daily  consumption  than  are  ever  required  in  a  town, 
where  shops  can  be  sent  to  on  any  emergency. 
Your  housekeeper's  room  should  therefore  have 
ranges  of  cupboards  and  drawers  all  round  it, 
to  contain  the  household  linen,  china,  glass, 
pickles,  preserves,  cakes,  tea,  coflfee,  sugar,  and 
in  short  every  article  wanted  by  the  family,  a 
store  of  which  is  kept  There  should  be  a  bureau, 
or  desk  with  drawers  beneath,  to  keep  the  account- 
books,  receipts  for  bills,  and  other  papers  relating 
to  housekeeping ;  and  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace 
you  may  have  a  cupboard  with  iron  doors  en- 
closing a  small  oven,  and  a  range  of  charcoal 
stoves,  for  making  any  dishes  in  French  cookery, 
or  any  cakes  or  preserves  that  you  may  take  a 
&ncy  to  do  yourself,  with  the  assistance  of  your 
miud,  apart  from  the  observation  of  the  other  ser- 
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vants.  On  the  other  Bide  of  the  jBreplace  may  be 
a  sunilar  cupboard^  containing  a  small  sink  with 
a  wash-hand  basin  furnished  with  a  plug  and  waste- 
pipe  to  let  off  the  water^  and  two  pipes,  one  to 
supply  cold  water  from  a  cistern,  and  the  other 
hot  water  from  a  boiler  behind  the  fireplace. 

Before  fixing  up  the  cupboards  the  walls  should 
be  made  perfectly  dry,  and,  if  they  are  not  so, 
they  should  be  battened,  that   is,    covered  with 
canvass  strained  over  sUps  of  wood  nailed  to  the 
walls,  strong  brown  paper  being  afterwards  pasted 
over  the  canvass.     This  preserves  a  stratmn  of  air 
between  the  walls  and  the  backs  of  the  cupboards, 
which  effectually  excludes  damp.     You  may  easily 
know  when  a  room  is  damp  by  its  appearance, 
before  you   have  kept  any  thing  in  it.     If  the 
walls   have  been  whitewashed,   they  will  show 
various-coloured  stains ;  and,  if  they  have  been 
papered,  the  paper  will  hang  loose.     No  expense 
should  be  spared  to  make  a  room  dry,  that  is  to 
be  used  for  keeping  stores  in,  as  the  mischief  done 
by  damp  is  incalculable.     Lump  sugar  crumbles 
into  powder ;  moist  sugar  hardens  into  lumps ; 
saltpetre  and  bay  salt  turn  to  water ;  preserves 
become  mouldy  or  candied,  cakes  soft,  and  linen 
mildewed.     Nor  is   the  mischief  done  by  damp 
confined  to  any  one  part  of  the  house.     In  the 
butler's  pantry  the  silver  will  become  spotted ;  in 
the  cellar  the  wine  will  lose  its  strength  and  fla- 
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tour ;  and,  in  the  living-rooms,  the  oil  pwitings 
will  become  blistered,  and  the  books  and  en- 
gravings stained. 

But  to  return  to  the  housekeeper's  room.  In 
one  part  you  can  have  a  cupboard  to  open  with 
folding-doors  like  a  wardrobe,  for  keeping  tea 
and  sugar  and  similar  articles.  There  should 
be  shelves  in  this,  on  which  should  stand  nmnerous 
tin  canisters  marked  with  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles  they  contain.  In  the  upper  part 
should  be  a  shelf  suspended  by  cords  passing 
through  holes  bored  in  the  comers,  for  loaves  of 
sugar,  or  any  similar  articles  likely  to  be  attacked 
by  mice.  The  common  tea  should  be  kept  in  a 
chest  lined  with  lead,  which  may  stand  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  closet,  and  the  finer  kinds  should 
be  kept  in  canisters.  A  bag  of  raw  coffee  may 
also  stand  on  the  lower  shelf  of  the  closet ;  but, 
after  the  coffee  is  ground,  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
canister,  and  as  far  apart  from  the  tea  as  posnble, 
as,  if  it  is  near  it,  it  will  give  the  tea  an  unpleasant 
taste.  Moist  sugar  should  be  kept  in  a  large  tin 
canister,  the  lid  of  which  opens  with  a  hinge. 
The  coffee-mill,  if  in  this  apartment,  must  be 
fixed  to  some  part  of  the  room  where  it  will  be 
quite  firm,  and  yet  be  so  placed  that  the  person 
grinding  may  have  room  to  use  the  arm  freely; 
but  many  persons  have  the  coffee-mill  in  the  kit- 
efaen,  and  also  a  mill  for  pepper.  When  any  thing 
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18  to  be  ground  in  a  mill,  of  a  different  nature  from 
what  it  is  generally  used  for,  the  mill  should  be  first 
cleaned  by  grinding  in  it  a  hard  crust  of  bread. 

A  second  cupboard  should  be  set  aside  for 
the  soap  and  candles.  In  this  there  should  be 
some  strong  hooked  nails  driven  into  the  wall,  for 
the  kitchen  candles;  and  a  kind  of  bench  or 
wooden  stand  for  the  boxes  containing  mould 
candles,  if  you  use  any,  though  most  persons  now 
prefer  the  composition  or  stearine  candles  with 
plaited  wicks,  as  they  do  not  require  snuffing. 
These  candles,  and  those  of  wax  or  spermaceti, 
may  be  kept  a  long  time  without  injury,  if  they 
are  covered  with  paper  within  the  box,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  discoloured,  which  they 
will  soon  be,  if  much  exposed  to  the  air;  but 
tallow  candles  of  all  kinds  should  never  be  kept 
more  than  six  months,  as,  when  old,  they  are  very 
apt  to  gutter.  Soap,  also,  should  never  be  kept 
too  long,  or  be  suffered  to  become  too  dry.  It  is 
true  that,  when  used  too  new,  it  wastes  away 
very  rapidly;  yet,  if  it  is  kept  more  than  six 
months,  and  particularly  if  it  becomes  too  dry,  it 
cracks  and  shrinks  so  much,  as  to  render  it  very 
troublesome  to  use,  and  nearly  double  the  quan- 
tity is  required. 

Dried  currants  and  raisins,  for  cakes  and  pud- 
dings, should  be  kept  in  canisters  in  another  closet ; 
and  almonds  and  raisins   for   dessert  in   boxes. 
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Sage  and  other  herbs  I  have  found  keep  best  in 
powder,  after  they  have  been  dried  in  an  oven. 
Every  leaf  should  be  pulled  off  separately  into  a 
kind  of  tray  made  of  tin,  and  put  into  an  oven 
when  about  the  right  heat  for  baking  bread :  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  dry  enough  to  rub  into 
powder,  they  should  be  crushed  with  a  rolling 
pin,  and  after  being  sifted,  put  into  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  which  should  be  carefully  corked.  Herbs 
thus  prepared  will  keep  good  without  losing  their 
flavour  for  years ;  and  they  have  the  advantage  of 
being  always  ready  for  use  when  wanted,  without 
the  smallest  particle  of  dust. 

As  I  think  you  have  told  me  you  are  several 
miles  from  a  town,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recollect 
every  thing  that  may  be  wanted  when  you  send 
there,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  sending  fre- 
quently. For  this  purpose,  I  think  you  will  find 
it  useful  to  have  a  skte  hanging  up  beside  your 
desk  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  on  which  you  can 
write  down  the  name  of  any  article  that  you  find 
is  nearly  exhausted  when  you  are  giving  it  out. 

Your  kitchen  appears,  by  the  plan  you  have 
sent  me,  to  be  of  a  very  good  size,  and  well 
lighted,  which  is  essential  to  both  comfort  and 
cleanliness,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  cooking  to 
be  performed  properly,  or  the  culinary  vessels  to 
be  kept  clean,  without  abundance  of  lights  It  is 
also  well  placed,  as  it  faces  the  north,  which  a 
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kitchen  should  do  whenever  it  is  practicable,  to 
keep  it  free  from  too  much  sun.  In  old  country 
houses  the  ceiling  of  the  kitchen  is  firequentlj 
furnished  with  racks  for  bacon;  and  there  are 
hooks  driven  into  the  beams  for  himg  beef^  tongues, 
and  hams,  but  in  other  places  these  are  kept  in 
the  larder.  In  either  case  I  would  advise  you 
always  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  salted  meat 
in  the  house,  to  be  ready  for  emergencies ;  and  I 
would  always  have  a  ham,*  a  tongue,  or  a  piece  of 
hung  beef,  ready  cooked ;  which  will  not  only  be 
useful  for  breakfast,  and  luncheon,  but  will  be 
found  a  most  potent  auxiliary  in  the  case  of  unex- 
pected guests  arriving  when  the  larder  may  be  at 
a  low  ebb.  In  the  course  of  my  experience  I 
have  always  found  that  there  are  few  things  more 
agreeable  to  a  husband  than  to  be  able  to  take  a 
friend  home  unexpectedly,  and  yet  to  be  sure  that 
he  will  find  a  good  and  even  elegant  dinner,  with- 
out any  bustle  or  ill-temper  being  caused  by  his 
appearance.  In  large  establishments  the  sudden 
arrival  of  a  stranger  is  of  very  little  consequence ; 
but  as  your  husband  has  an  ancient  name  to  keep 
up  on  limited  means,  and,  above  all,  as  you  have 
undertaken  to  be  your  own  housekeeper,  you  must 
remember  that,  in  places  where  the  butcher  lives 
several  miles  off,  and  calls  for  orders  only  once  or 
twice  a  week,  it  iis  essential  you  should  mako 
such  provision  as  to  be  never  taken  off  your 
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guard.  To  aid  in  this  I  will^  if  you  like,  at  some 
future  time,  give  you  a  few  hints  on  cookery, 
particularly  on  impromptu  dishes,  which  I  trust 
you  will  find  useful ;  but  I  must  now  return  to 
the  fitting  up  of  the  kitchen. 

You  tell  me  you  shaU  want  a  new  kitchen-range, 
and  ask  what  kind  I  would  recommend.  I  would 
advise  you  to  shun  all  those  that  are  said  to  bum 
remarkably  little  fuel,  as  they  are  generally  very 
complicated,  and  of  course  extremely  liable  to  go 
out  of  order;  a  serious  inconvenience  anywhere, 
but  particularly  in  the  country.  I  should  recom- 
mend you  to  have  an  open  grate  from  four  feet  to 
eight  feet  wide,  having  of  course  a  contrivance  to 
make  the  part  intended  to  contain  the  fire  larger 
or  smaller  at  pleasure ;  and  the  fireplace  should  be 
at  least  two  feet  deep,  to  allow  of  a  boiler  behind 
the  fire,  communicating  with  another  on  the  side 
of  the  grate,  care  being  taken  either  to  have  the 
boilers  fed  constantly  by  a  pipe  from  a  cistern, 
or  to  have  them  filled  every  night  when  the  fire  is 
low,  as  it  is  very  dangerous  to  pour  cold  water 
into  a  boiler  when  it  is  nearly  empty  and  quite 
hot.  The  sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold  some- 
times indeed  makes  the  iron  contract  so  rapidly  as 
to  burst  the  boiler.  It  is  useful  to  have  an  oven 
on  one  side  of  the  grate,  not,  indeed,  for  baking 
any  thing,  for  food  seldom  has  its  proper  flavour 
when  cooked  in  such  ovens,  but  to  keep  plates 
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and  dishes  warm.  The  floor  of  a  kitchen  is 
generally  laid  with  stone,  but  it  is  a  great  comfort 
to  the  cook  to  have  a  part  boarded  near  a  table 
under  one  of  the  windows,  for  the  convenience 
of  standing  upon  the  boards  when  in  the  act  of 
cooking.  The  kitchen  doors  should  have  their 
hinges  on  the  side  next  the  fireplace,  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  current  of  air  near  the  fire  when 
they  are  opened. 

As  your  kitchen  is  large,  you  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  have  a  small  range  of  charcoal  pans  for 
French  cooking,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
kitchen-range,  if  you  have  not  something  of  the 
kind  in  the  housekeeper's  room  ;  and  among  your 
kitchen  utensils  you  should  have  two  or  three 
that  will  be  useful  in  French  cooking.  One  of 
these  should  be  a  braising  pan,  with  a  deep  con- 
cave rimmed  lid,  in  which  fire  can  be  put  when- 
ever you  have  any  dish  cooked  that  requires  fire 
above  and  below ;  another  should  be  two  sjiuce- 
pans,  one  going  within  the  other,  like  a  gluepot, 
forming  a  hain  marie,  German  saucepans,  and 
other  enamelled  articles  for  the  kitchen,  are  very 
convenient  in  all  dishes  where  milk  or  cream  is 
used;  but  it  is  a  long  time  before  any  liquid 
boils  in  them ;  and  when  it  does  boil,  it  continues 
to  do  so  for  a  minute  or  more  after  the  saucepan 
is  taken  from  the  fire,  on  account  of  the  enamel 
retaining  the  heat     You  ought  also  to  have  a 
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cupboard  in  the  kitchen,  for  the  cook  to  keep 
her  spices  and  other  articles  in,  fitted  up  with 
shelves  and  canisters :  and  there  should  be  another 
closet  for  the  flour  tub  and  bread  jar,  which  should 
stand  on  a  board  raised  at  least  six  inches  above 
the  floor,  to  keep  them  from  the  attacks  of  mice 
and  black  beetles.  The  egg-basket  and  the  salt- 
box  may  also  find  a  place  in  this  closet,  so  as  to 
keep  the  general  appearance  of  the  kitchen  neat 
and  clean.  Of  course  you  will  have  one  or  two 
dressers  for  plates  and  dishes,  made  with  drawers 
and  cupboards  below.  Every  kitchen  should  also 
contain  a  clock,  that  the  cook  may  see  exactly 
how  the  time  goes,  and  have  no  excuse  for  not 
being  punctuaL 

The  scullery  should  be  as  close  to  the  kitchen 
as  possible.  It  should  be  paved  with  Yorkshire 
stone  or  brickwork,  and  it  should  have  a  cistern 
of  water  closely  adjoining  it  In  every  scullery 
there  should  be  a  stone  sink,  with  a  plate-rack  at 
one  end,  and  under  the  plate-rack  should  be  a 
slanting  dripboard  with  a  kind  of  gutter  at  the 
base,  to  convey  the  water  that  drains  from  the 
jJates  and  dishes  to  the  waste-pipe  of  the  sink ; 
and  it  will  be  found  a  great  convenience  to  have 
a  pipe  carried  to  it  from  the  boiler  behind  the 
kitchen  fireplace,  in  order  to  afford  a  constant 
supply  of  hot  water.  The  scullery  should  also 
contain  two  coppers,  one  small,  for  boiling  hams 
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or  large  pieces  of  beef,  and  another  of  a  much 
larger  size  for  brewing. 

For  brewing  twelve  gallons  of  table  ale  at  a  time, 
the  copper  should  hold  eighteen  gallons,  as  about 
six  gallons  of  water  will  be  absorbed  by  the  malt. 
The  usual  proportion  of  malt  and  hops  required 
for  this  quantity  is,  one  bushel  of  malt  and  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  hops.  Pale  malt  is  the 
best,  and  it  should  be  plump  and  crisp,  breaking 
readily,  and  full  of  flour;  it  should  also  taste 
sweet.  The  hops  should  have  no  bad  smell,  and 
they  should  be  in  condition,  that  is,  they  should 
abound  in  the  yellow  powder  called  by  chemists 
lupuline,  which  makes  them  feel  sticky  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingers.  The  malt  must  be 
crushed  or  ground  before  it  is  used.  River  water 
is  preferred  for  brewing,  and  it  should  be  heated 
in  the  copper  to  about  175®,  or  rather  more. 

A  large  deep  tub  is  then  provided,  called  a 
mash-tub,  in  one  side  of  which,  at  the  distance 
of  an  inch  or  two  from  the  bottom,  is  fixed  a  cock, 
or  what  is  called  a  spigot  and  faucet  (fig.  2.), 
with  the  end  which  projects  within  the  tub  co- 
vered with  basket-work  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  grains  when  the  wort  is  drawn  ofil  About  six 
gallons  of  hot  water  are  then  poured  into  the  mash- 
tub,  and  some  of  the  malt  is  shaken  in,  a  little  at 
a  time,  and  mixed  with  the  water  by  the  help  of  a 
wooden  instrument  called  a  mash-stirrer  (fig.  3.); 
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more  water  is  then  added,  and  then  more  malt, 


till  nearly  all  the  water  baa  been 
poured  in,  and  only  a  peck  of  malt  •r 
is  left  dry.  The  dry  malt  is  then  l 
strewed  over  the  mass  of  malt  which  I 
has  been  mixed  with  the  water,  and 
the  mash-tub,  having  some  sticks  \ 
laid  acroea  it,  is  covered  with  an  old 
blanket,  a  piece  of  sacking,  or  a 
coarse  cloth,  and  the  malt  is  left  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  or  two  hours  to  eteep.  This  is  called  mash- 
ing the  malt ;  and  the  goodness  of  the  ale  depends 
upon  the  care  with  which  this  operation  is  per- 
formed. The  water  should  never  be  suffered  to 
become  cooler  during  the  operation  than  160^,  or 
it  will  not  dissolve  the  starchy  matter  cont^ed 
in  the  malt;  and,  if  it  is  hotter  than  180°,  the 
malt  will  be  set,  as  the  maltsters  call  it,  that  is,  it 
wUl  become  changed  into  a  glutinous  paste,  &om 
winch  no  strength  can  be  extracted.  When  the 
malt  has  been  suffidently  mashed,  the  wort  is 
drawn  off  by  the  spigot,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  eighteen  gallons  of  water  have  only  yielded 
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about  thirteen  gallons  of  wort,  and  sometimes  not 
so  much. 

A  new  kind  of  mashing-tub 
(fig.  4.)  has  been  invented,  which 
lias  a  false  bottom  pierced  with 
holes,  through  which  the  wort 
filters,  instead  of  being  drawn 
off  by  the  spigot;  and,  by  an 
improvement  on  this,  the  hot 
water  is  poured  through  a  tube 
into  the  part  of  the  mashing-tub  which  is  below 
the  false  bottom,  and  suffered  to  rise  up  through 
the  malt.  When  ale  and  beer  are  to  be  made,  the 
ale  wort  is  drawn  off  first,  and  then  more  water  is 
heated  to  175°  and  put  to  the  malt,  to  make  the 
beer;  but  when  all  the  liquor  drawn  from  the 
malt  is  mixed  together,  it  is  called  in  some  places 
"  table  ale,"  and  in  others  "  one-way  beer." 

AVhile  the  malt  is  being  mashed,  the  proper 
quantity  of  hops  should  be  steeped  in  water, 
having  been  first  well  rubbed  and  separated ; 
and  when  the  wort  is  drawn  off  they  should 
be  added  to  it,  and  the  whole  put  into  the  copper 
to  be  boiled.  During  the  boiling  the  mass 
should  be  frequently  stirred,  to  prevent  the  hops 
from  either  floating  at  the  top  or  settling  to 
the  bottom,  which  they  would  otherwise  be  very 
apt  to  do.  The  boiling  should  continue  briskly 
till  the  liquor  begins  to  break,  the  time  for  which 
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varies  firom  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  and  a  half, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  wort.  The 
**  breaking'^  is  known  by  large  fleecy  flakes  which 
appear  to  float  in  the  liquor;  and,  when  it  appears, 
a  bowlful  of  the  liquor  is  taken  out  and  set  aside, 
when,  if  the  flakes  part  and  subside,  leaving  the 
wort  dear,  it  is  considered  enough.  Some  large 
shallow  vessels  called  coolers  are  then  provided, 
and  some  sticks  being  laid  across  one  of  them,  a 
sieve  or  wicker  basket  is  set  upon  them,  and  the 
liquor  is  ladled  out  of  the  furnace  into  the  sieve, 
to  strain  it  from  the  hops.  The  other  coolers  are 
afterwards  filled  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  the 
whole  are  exposed  to  a  cool  current  of  air,  in 
order  that  the  liquor  may  cool  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

When  the  liquor  is  about  70°,  it  is  generally 
tunned  ofi*  into  a  large  vat  or  cask  for  it  to  ferment. 
About  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  yeast  is  mixed 
with  a  little  of  the  wort,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  work  it  is  added  to  the  rest.  Another  mode  is, 
as  soon  as  the  wort  has  cooled  to  70°,  to  convey 
it  in  the  coolers  to  a  ceUar,  where  the  temperature 
is  about  55^9  and  then  to  mix  two  gallons  of  it 
with  a  pint  of  good  thick  yeast,  and  put  it  into 
an  upright  eighteen-gallon  cask,  the  head  of  which 
has  been  knocked  out,  but  which  Is  covered  with 
a  piece  of  flannel,  on  which  the  head  is  laid 
loosely.     As  soon  as  the  fermentation  has  begun^ 
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about  three  gaUons  more  of  the  wort  are  added, 
provided  it  has  not  cooled  below  65^ ;  but,  if  it 
has,  a  pailful  must  be  taken  out  and  heated,  so 
that  when  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  three  gallons, 
the  whole  shall  be  about  70°,  When  this  has 
been  added  to  the  wort  fermenting  in  the  cask 
and  well  stirred,  the  cask  should  be  covered  and 
left  to  work  for  the  night.  Early  the  following 
morning  the  working  wort  should  be  tried  with  a 
thermometer,  and,  if  it  is  between  70°  and  75°, 
five  gallons  more  of  the  wort  should  be  added, 
heated  as  before  to  about  68°.  The  liquor  should 
then  be  stiri;ed,  and  left  for  six  hours,  after  which 
three  gallons  more  wort  at  65°  are  added.  It  is 
then  covered  and  left  for  four  hours  more,  after 
which  nearly  all  the  remaining  wort  is  added, 
reserving  only  about  two  quarts. 

This  process  is  very  tedious,  but-  it  is  said  to 
make  the  ale  exceedingly  fine  and  clear ;  and,  if  the 
proportions  be  one  bu^el  and  a  half  of  malt  to  a 
pound  and  three  quarters  of  hops  to  make  twelve 
gallons,  it  is  said  exactly  to  resemble  the  celebrated 
Indian  ale.  If  the  heat  of  the  working  wort  be 
ever  found  above  75°,  the  remaining  wort  should 
be  added  cool,  and  the  whole  should  be  tunned  out 
as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  usual  mode  of  brewing,  when  the  fer- 
mentation has  gone  on  till  the  yeast  begins  to 
look  brown,  the  beer  should  be  tunned ;  that  is» 
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the  yeast  is  removed,  and  the  beer  is  put  into  the 
casks  in  which  it  is  to  remain ;  and,  in  general, 
the  beer  is  not  taken  down  into  the  cellar  till  at 
this  period.  The  casks  are  placed  slantingly, 
with  the  bung  out ;  and  they  are  always  kept 
quite  full,  being  filled  up  with  beer  reserved  for 
that  purpose,  as  the  beer  they  contain  works  out. 
In  about  a  fortnight  all  the  fermentation  will  be 
over,  and  the  casks  may  be  bunged  up. 

According  to  the  Indian  ale  process,  two  quarts 
of  wort  were  kept  back  from  that  fermented ;  and 
when  the  beer  is  to  be  tunned,  which  it  is  into 
two  six-gallon  casks,  a  quart  of  this  unfermented 
wort  is  put  into  each  cask,  with  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  flour  and  one  of  salt.  The  frothy  yeast  is 
then  taken  off  the  beer,  which  is  poured  into  the 
barrels  till  it  reaches  the  bungholc,  and  the  froth 
begins  to  flow  over:  as  the  froth  subsides,  the 
barrels  may  be  filled  up  with  fresh  beer,  and  the 
yeast  which  flows  down  should  be  caught  in  a 
vessel  placed  for  the  purpose.  In  a  few  days  the 
yeast  will  become  thick,  and  will  cease  to  flow 
over :  the  barrels  should  then  be  filled  up  and  the 
bungholes  covered  with  brown  paper,  coated  with 
thick  yeast :  the  fomentation  will  afterwards 
proceed  more  slowly,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  bar- 
rels may  be  bunged  down,  and  the  bungs  covered 
with  a  mass  of  moistened  clay  and  sand.  The 
Indian  ale  should  be  kept  six  months  before  it  i& 
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tapped ;  but  the  other  kind  may  be  drunk  in  a 
mODtb. 

Home-made  wines  may  be  mimufactured  from 
abnoet  «aj  kind  of  fruit;  and  they  are  divided 
into  two  kindii,  viz.  those  made  with  cold  water, 
and  those  made  with  hot  water. 

Green  Gooseberry  mine  is  made  in  the  first  man- 
ner, by  crushing  Uie  fruit  in  a  deep  tub  with  a 
fruit-crusher  (fig.  5.),  and 
pouring  cold  water  on  it,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  gallon  of 
water  to  ten  pounds  of  fruit 
It  is  then  left  to  stand  about 
six  hours,  when  the  mase,  o 
marc,  as  it  is  called,  is  put  ^ 
into  a  coarse  b^  and  press- 
ed ;  more  water  is  afterwards 
poured  over  the  marc,  which  is  agiun  pressed,  till 
as  much  water  has  been  added  as  will  make  the 
proportion  in  all  four  gallons  of  water  to  ten 
pounds  of  fruit.  The  marc  is  then  thrown  away, 
and  to  every  gallon  of  the  liquor,  or  must,  as  it 
is  called,  three  pounds  of  lump  ei^ar  arc  added, 
and  the  whole  is  well  stirred  together ;  the  tub  is 
afterwards  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  the  wine 
is  \eh  to  ferment  in  a  temperature  of  from  55°  to 
60^.  In  twelve  hours,  if  the  fermentation  has 
begun  rapidly,  or  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  it  is 
slow,  the  liquor  is  put  into  a  cask  and  left  to  feiv 
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ment,  the  bung  being  put  in  loosely,  and  the  cask 
being  kept  filled  up  with  fresh  must  as  it  works 
off.  When  the  hissing  noise  subsides,  the  bung  is 
driven  in  firmly,  and  a  little  hole  is  made  in  the 
head  of  the  cask,  near  the  bung,  which  is  stopped 
with  a  wooden  peg.  In  two  or  three  days  this 
peg  is  loosened  to  let  any  %ir  out  that  may  have 
been  generated ;  and  this  is  repeated,  at  intervals, 
several  times,  till  no  more  air  escapes,  when  the 
peg  is  driven  in  tight.  An  excellent  wine  may 
be  made  in  a  similar  manner  of  the  stalks  of  the 
giant  tart  rhubarb,  which,  if  old,  should  be  peeled 
and  cut  in  pieces  before  they  are  crushed. 

Ripe  Gooseberry  wine  is  made  with  hot  water ; 
first  crushing  the  fruit,  and,  after  letting  it  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  pressing  the  juice  through  a 
linen  cloth.  Hot  water  is  then  poured  over  the 
marc,  in  the  proportion  of  two  quarts  of  water  to 
every  gallon  of  the  fruit  before  it  was  crushed ; 
and,  after  remaining  in  the  tub  twelve  hours,  the 
marc  is  again  pressed,  and  the  liquor  from  it 
mixed  with  that  produced  by  the  fruit.  Two  and 
a  half  or  three  pounds  of  lump  sugar  should  now 
be  added  to  every  gallon  of  the  liquor,  and  the 
whole  left  to  ferment.  If  moist  sugar  be  used, 
the  quantity  should  be  four  pounds  to  every 
gallon  of  the  liquor.  The  rest  of  the  process  is 
the  same  as  before;  but  when  the  fermentation 
has  ceased  it  is  usual  to  add  British  brandy,  in 
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the  proportion  of  one  quart  to  two  gallons  and  a 
half  of  the  wine. 

When  Currant  wine  is  made,  it  is  said  to  be 
best  to  boil  the  liquor  after  the  sugar  is  added, 
before  fermenting  it  in  the  cask. 

Elderberry  wine  is  generally  made  with  moist 
sugar,  and  ^nger  and  other  spices  are  added  to  it. 

Cowslip  wine  is  made  by  boiling  sugar  and 
water  together,  and  pouring  the  liquor  over  the 
rind  of  lemons  and  Seville  oranges,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four  of  these  fruits  to  a  gallon  of  sugar 
and  water :  the  juice  of  the  oranges  and  lemons 
is  added,  and  the  whole  is  fermented  with  yeast. 
The  cowslip  flowers  are  then  put  into  the  wine, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  quart  to  every  gallon  of 
liquor,  and  stirred  up  well  till  they  sink.  When 
the  wine  is  tunned,  a  few  sprigs  of  sweet  briar  are 
often  put  into  the  cask,  and  one  ounce  of  isinglass 
for  every  gallon  of  liquor ;  in  a  few  days  it  is 
bunged  up  close.  In  six  months  it  will  be  fit  to 
bottle ;  but  it  will  be  better  for  remaining  longer 
in  the  cask. 

Any  other  kind  of  wine  may  be  made  when  the 
wine  is  to  be  made  of  English  fruit,  either  as  was 
directed  for  the  green  or  the  ripe  gooseberry  wines ; 
and  when  not  made  of  English  fruit,  by  boiling 
sugar  and  water,  and  fermenting  it,  before  adding 
the  substance  that  is  to  give  the  flavour  as  directed 
for  the  Cowslip  wine. 
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Cider  is  made  by  grinding  apples,  and  then 
expressing  the  juice,  which  is  fermented  with 
yeast,  but  without  sugar.  Perry  is  made  in  the 
same  way;  and  both  may  be  made  on  a  small 
scale  by  bruising  apples  or  pears  in  a  deep  tub, 
as  was  reconunended  for  bruising  fruit  in  made 
wines. 

A  brick  oven  far  baking  Bread  is  often  placed 
in  the  scullery.  The  ordinary  size  of  an  oven  of 
this  kind  is  about  six  feet  long  by  four  feet 
deep ;  and  it  is  about  eighteen  inches  high  in  the 
centre  of  the  arch:  the  floor  (which  generally 
inclines  a  little  from  the  head  of  the  oven  to  the 
mouth)  is  laid  with  tiles,  and  the  arch  is  formed  of 
fire-brick,  set  in  fire-clay  or  in  loam  mixed  with 
powdered  brick ;  the  whole  being  surrounded  by 
a  large  mass  of  common  brickwork,  to  keep  in  the 
heat 

When  the  oven  is  heated,  the  &ggots,  or  other 
kind  of  wood  which  is  used  for  that  piupose,  are 
lighted  near  the  mouth,  and  then  pushed  on  till 
they  are  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the 
oven,  so  that  the  heat  may  spread  as  equally  a» 
possible  through  every  part.  When  the  heat  is 
between  250°  and  300°,  it  is  judged  sufficient, 
and  the  fire  is  drawn  out  to  prepare  the  oven  for 
the  reception  of  the  bread.  As,  however,  few 
cooks  can  be  expected  to  have  a  proper  kind  of 
thermometer  at  hand  for  ascertaining  the  heat  exr 
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actljy  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  easier  rules  for 
judging;  and  the  following^  the  correctness  of 
which  I  have  experienced^  are  taken  from  the 
first  volume  of  that  excellent  and  useful  work^ 
the  Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy. 

"  A  judgment  must  be  formed  by  the  clear 
red  heat  of  the  bricks  of  the  arch  and  sides  of  the 
oyen>  and  the  lively  sparkling  of  the  embers  on 
its  floor.  The  former  criterion  proves  that  the 
bricks  have  received  enough  of  body  heat  to  con- 
sume that  black  carbonaceous  coating  which  the 
smoke  communicates  to  them  at  the  early  stage  of 
fire ;  the  second  shows  that  the  principle  of  com- 
bustion is  in  full  activity^  and  not  rendered  inert 
by  a  cold  surface,  either  at  the  top,  bottom,  or 
sides.  Finally,  if  the  brickwork  be  hot  enough, 
and  the  point  of  a  long  stake  be  rubbed  forcibly 
over  any  part  of  it,  so  as  for  the  moment  to 
make  a  black  trace  of  charcoal,  this  trace  will  be 
burnt  off,  and  the  bricks  left  clear  in  a  second  of 
time." 

When  the  oven  is  sufficiently  hot,  the  remaining 
embers  are  drawn  out  with  an  iron  hook  fixed 
at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
oven  is  cleaned  with  a  wet  mop,  made  of  long 
shreds  of  woollen  cloth  or  coarse  sacking.  The 
oven  is  then  quite  ready  to  receive  the  bread,  and 
it  should  be  put  in  immediately.  It  generally 
takes  about  an  hour  to  heat  a  moderate-sized  oven 
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properly ;  and  it  takes  an  hour  and  a  half^  or  two 
hours,  to  bake  loayes  of  the  ordinary  size. 

liittle  iron  grates  are  sometimes  sold  for  heating 
ovens,  but  they  are  more  suitable  for  coal  than 
wood ;  and,  though  an  oyen  may  be  heated  with 
great  rapidity  with  coal,  it  does  not  retain  its  heat 
60  long,  and  is  more  fitted  for  baking  French 
bread,  or  cakes,  than  large-sized  household  loaves^ 
When,  on  the  contrary,  a  brick  oven  is  heated 
with  wood,  and  the  hot  embers  are  pushed  by 
the  scraper  to  every  part  of  the  oven,  the  whole 
mass  of  brick  becomes  what  is  technically  called 
fioaked,  and  is  in  a  fit  state  for  a  family  baking  of 
bread.  When  the  bread  is  in,  the  oven  door 
should  be  stopped  quite  close ;  but  over  the  door 
is  a  small  opening  called  the  stopper,  which  should 
be  opened  when  the  bread  has  been  in  a  little 
time,  in  order  that  the  vapour  from  the  bread  may 
escape.  It  is  from  not  attending  to  this  that 
home-baked  bread  is  so  frequently  heavy. 

Home^baked  bread  is  generally  best  when  made 
of  what  is  called  grist  flour ;  that  is,  wheat  groimd 
at  a  mill,  and  only  the  coarse  bran  removed  from 
the  flour.  Twenty-four  pounds  of  this  flour  will 
make  about  thirty-two  pounds  of  bread ;  but  if 
the  best  white  flour  is  used,  two  or  three  more 
pounds  of  it  will  be  required  to  produce  the  same 
quantity  of  bread.  Bread  is  made  either  with 
leaven  or  yeast. 
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Leaven  is  made  by  mixing  flour  with  wann* 
water  into  a  thin  paste  and  then  leaving  it  to 
ferment.  When  it  begins  to  rise  in  bubbles,  more 
water  and  flour  is  added,  and  it  is  again  left  to 
ferment,  and  then  more  flour  with  a  little  salt  is 
added  to  make  the  dough.  The  dough  must  be 
kept  warm  during  the  whole  operation,  as  fer- 
mentation will  not  take  place  unless  the  heat  be 
from  sixty  to  seventy,  or  seventy-five  degrees. 
Bread  of  this  kind  is  very  light,  but  it  soon  be- 
comes acid.  Nearly  all  the  household  bread  in 
France  is  made  in  this  way. 

When  j/east  is  used,  the  usual  proportion  is 
half  a  pint  of  brewer's  yeast  mixed  with  a  pint  of 
warm  water  to  twenty-four  pounds  of  flour. 

K  no  fresh  yeast  can  be  procured,  it  may  be 
made  by  putting  a  teacupful  of  split  peas  into 
a  basin  and  pouring  about  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  over  them.  A  cloth  is  then  put  over 
the  basin,  and  it  is  set  near  the  fire  to  keep 
warm.  In  about  twelve  hours  it  will  begin  to 
ferment,  and  a  kind  of  scum  will  rise,  which  may 
be  used  as  yeast.  This  is  called  Turkish  yeast ; 
but  a  better  method  is  practised  by  the  Americans, 
which  is  as  follows : — Take  as  much  hops  as  may 
be  held  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  put  them 
with  a  few  slices  of  apples  into  a  quart  of  water, 
and  boil  the  whole  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.     Then  strain  the  liquid,  and  when  it  ia 
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lukewarm  stir  in  a  little  flour  with  three  or  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  treacle  so  as  to  make  a  thin 
paste ;  then  set  the  whole  in  a  warm  place,  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  fermentation  will  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  allow  enough  flour  and  water  to  be 
added  to  make  a  proper  sponge  for  bread. 

If  you  have  a  sinall  quantity  of  yeast  it  may 
be  increased  in  the  following  manner:  —  Take 
one  pound  of  fine  flour,  and  mix  it  to  the  thick- 
ness of  gruel  with  boiling  water ;  add  half  a  pound 
of  brown  sugar,  mixing  the  whole  well  together. 
Then  put  three  table-spoonfuls  of  yeast  into  a 
large  vessel,  and  pour  the  mixture  upon  it  It 
will  ferment  violently,  and  the  scum  which  rises 
to  the  top  will  be  good  yeast,  which  may  be  used 
immediately,  or  may  be  preserved  for  some  time 
in  an  earthenware  vessel  covered  closely  from  the 
air,  and  kept  in  a  warm  dry  place. 

In  the  Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy  it  is  said 
that  when  yeast  has  become  sour,  and  even  slightly 
putrid,  it  may  be  recovered  by  adding  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  flour,  the  same  of  moist  sugar,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  and  a  little  warm  water :  this  is  to  be 
stirred  toffether  and  left  to  ferment  for  half  an 
hour.  I  have  never  tried  this,  but  it  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  the  receipt  I  have  given  above.  The 
yeast  from  home-brewed  beer  is  very  apt  to  be 
bitter ;  but  it  is  said  that  this  may  be  cured  by 
pouring  it  through  a  sieve  containing  about  a 
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pint  of  bran.  To  keep  home-brewed  yeast  it 
should  be  put  into  a  large  pan  and  have  three 
times  the  quantity  of  water  poured  upon  it,  being 
well  stirred  up,  and  then  left  to  settle.  The  next 
day  the  water  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  fresh  put 
on,  and  in  this  manner  it  is  said  that  yeast  may 
be  kept  for  six  weeks.  All  yeast  is  best  purified 
before  it  is  used ;  that  is,  the  yeast  should  be  put 
into  a  vessel,  and  cold  spring  water  being  poured 
upon  it,  they  should  be  stirred  together  and  then 
left  to  settle.  The  water  is  afterwards  poured  ofi^ 
and  the  yeast  taken  out  carefully,  leaving  a  brown 
sediment  at  the  bottom. 

The  best  way  of  keeping  yeast  is  to  hang  it  up 
in  a  cabbage  net,  so  as  to  let  it  dry  with  the  air 
about  it  on  all  sides.  This  is  the  way  the  Ger- 
mans prepare  their  solid  yeast,  which  is  now  so 
much  used  in  London. 

When  bread  is  to  be  made,  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  flour  is  put  into  a  kneading  trough,  or  into 
a  deep-glazed  earthenware  pan,  and  a  round  hole 
is  made  in  the  centre  for  the  yeast  and  water, 
which  is  slightly  mixed  with  the  surrounding 
flour,  so  as  to  form  a  light  batter,  and  over  this  is 
strewed  enough  dry  flour  to  cover  it  I  remember, 
when  I  was  a  child  in  my  father's  house,  I  have 
often  watched  the  cook  perform  this  operation 
(which  I  now  find  is  called  setting  the  sponge) ;  and 
I  always  used  to  see  her,  when  she  had  done,  make 
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a  cross  in  the  flour  sprinkled  over  the  batter^ 
without  which  she  declared  the  bread  would  never 
rise.  As  soon  as  the  sponge  is  set,  the  earthen- 
ware pan  is  placed  before  the  fire,  and  a  linen 
cloth  laid  over  it.  In  a  short  time  the  sponge 
begins  to  rise,  and  forms  cracks  in  the  coTering 
of  flour.  More  water  is  then  added,  heated  to 
about  the  warmth  of  new  milk,  and  salt  is  scat- 
tered over  the  flour,  which  gradually  mixes  with 
the  water,  kneading  it  well  with  the  hands  so  as 
to  form  a  fine  compact  dough.  Some  dry  flour  is 
then  laid  under  it,  and  sprinkled  over  it ;  and  the 
dough,  being  again  covered  with  a  cloth,  is  left;  to 
ferment,  which,  if  the  yeast  were  good,  it  does  in 
about  an  hour,  sufficiently  to  allow  the  dough  to 
be  made  into  loaves  of  bread. 

A  kind  of  bread,  which  is  very  good  for  toast 
and  butter,  is  made  by  boiling  and  mashing  some 
mealy  potatoes,  and  then  rubbing  them  into  flour 
which  has  been  previously  warmed  before  the  fire, 
in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of  potatoes  to 
two  pounds  of  flour.  When  well  mixed,  add  a 
proper  quantity  of  salt,  with  enough  yeast,  warm 
milk,  and  water  to  make  it  into  dough.  It  should 
be  left  to  rise  for  two  hours  before  it  is  made  into 
a  loaf,  and  it  should  be  baked  in  a  tin. 

For  Bolh.  Warm  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a  pint  of 
skinuned  milk,  and  add  a  spoonful  and  a  half  of 
yeast  and  a  little  salt     This  will  be  sufficient  for 
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two  pounds  of  flour^  and  will  make  seven  rolls. 
The  dough  should  rise  before  the  fire  half  an  hour, 
and  the  rolls  should  stand  another  half  hour  before 
the  fire  after  they  are  made.  They  should  be 
baked  in  a  quick  oven,  and  will  take  about  half  an 
hour.     The  butter  may  be  omitted. 

To  make  French  rolls.  Add  half  an  ounce  of  soda 
to  the  above  quantity ;  make  them  long  in  shape, 
and  rasp  them  when  they  are  baked. 

For  Sally  Luns.  Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  and 
add  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  a  pint  of  cream, 
with  a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  when 
a  little  warm,  put  to  it  three  well-beaten  yolks 
of  eggs,  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  well-purified 
yeast,  and  a  little  salt.  Mix  the  whole  together, 
and  let  it  rise  for  an  hour ;  then  make  it  into  cakes, 
and  lay  them  on  tins  lightly  rubbed  over  with  a 
little  butter.  Let  them  stand  on  the  hearth  to  rise 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  covered  with  a  thin 
cloth,  then  bake  them  in  rather  a  quick  oven. 

For  Yorkshire  or  milk  cakes.  Dry  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  flour  before  the  fire ;  beat  up  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  with  a  spoonful  of  yeast ;  add  three  quarters 
of  a  pint  of  new  milk  lukewarm;  strain  the  whole 
through  a  hair  sieve  into  the  flour ;  mix  it  lightly 
into  dough,  and  let  it  rise  by  the  fire  an  hour ;  then 
make  it  up  into  cakes.  Rub  the  tins  with  a  very 
little  butter,  and  let  them  be  warm  when  you  lay 
the  cakes  on  them ;  cover  with  a  thin  cloth,  and  let 
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them  rise  on  the  hearth  about  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes ;  bake  them  in  a  brisk  oyen.  This  dough 
makes  yery  good  buns^  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
good  moist  sugar,  and  a  few  caraway  seeds  or 
dried  currants. 

Both  the  Sally  Luns  and  the  milk  cakes  may 
be  washed  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg  before 
they  are  put  in  the  oven. 

For  Busks,  or  Tops  and  Bottoms.  Beat  up  four 
^gs  with  half  a  pint  of  new  milk,  in  which  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  has  been  melted ; 
add  two  table- spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  three  oimces 
of  sugar.  Mix  with  this  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  a  very  light  batter,  and  set  it  before  the  fire 
for  half  an  hour ;  then  add  a  little  more  flour,  to 
make  it  stiff  enough  to  work.  Knead  it  well, 
and,  if  wanted  for  riisksy  roll  it  into  cakes  about 
six  inches  long  and  two  broad ;  when  baked  and 
cold,  cut  them  into  slices,  and  dry  them  in  a  slow 
oven.  For  tops  and  bottoms,  make  the  dough  into 
little  square  cakes,  and  flatten  them.  When  baked, 
just  cut  them  slightly  round,  and  then  tear  them 
in  two,  and  put  them  again  into  the  oven. 

To  make  Banbury  Cakes.  Set  a  sponge  with 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  thick  purified  yeast,  half  a 
pint  of  warm  milk,  and  a  pound  of  flour.  When 
risen,  nux  with  it  half  a  pound  of  currants,  well 
cleaned  and  dried,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half 
a  pound  of  candied  orange  and  lemon  shred  small. 
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one  ounce  of  spice^  such  as  powdered  cinnamon^ 
allspice,  gii^gcr,  and  nutmeg,  or  mace.  Mix  the 
whole  well  together  with  half  a  pound  of  honey. 
Koll  out  puff  paste  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  cut 
it  into  rounds  with  a  tin  cutter  about  four  inches 
across ;  lay  on  each  with  a  spoon  a  small  quantity 
of  the  mixture ;  close  it  round  with  the  fingers  in 
an  oval  form ;  place  the  joining  underneath ;  press 
it  gently  with  the  hand,  and  sift  sugar  over.  Bake 
them  on  a  baking -plate  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven,  and  of  a  light  colour. 

For  Bath  buns.  Rub  half  a  pound  of  butter 
in  a  pound  and  half  of  flour,  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  powdered  sugar,  a  little  salt,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  caraway  seeds.  Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
and  three  whites ;  put  half  a  pint  of  warm  ttiiIIt  to 
four  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast ;  when  settled,  pour 
it  off  on  the  eggs,  and  mix  all  into  the  middle  of 
the  flour  till  about  a  third  of  the  flour  is  mixed 
in.  Cover  it  with  flannel,  and  set  it  before  the  fire 
to  rise,  about  half  an  hour,  then  mix  all  up,  and 
cover  it  till  well  risen.  Make  up  the  buns,  and  set 
them  before  the  fire  oil  a  baking-tin  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven ;  when 
done,  brush  them  over  with  sugar  and  beaten  egg. 

For  Oat  cakes.  Merely  mix  oatmeal  and  water 
together  till  about  as  thick  as  ordinary  dough,  then 
roll  out  as  thin  as  possible,  and  bake  on  a  hot  flat 
iron  called  a  girdle,  hung  over  the  fire*'    A  few 
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eggs  are  sometimes  added  to  make  what  is  called 
in  Scotland  Car  cake. 

For  Muffins  and  Crumpets.  Take  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  warm  milk  and  dissolve  in  it  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  of  tartar  (subcarbonate  of  potash),  then  mix 
with  it  five  table- spoonfuls  of  yeast  When  it  has 
stood  to  settle,  pour  it  off  by  degrees,  if  for  crum- 
pets, into  two  pounds  of  flour  with  a  little  salt,  stir 
it  well,  and  then  beat  it  till  it  looks  like  a  thick 
batter,  and  may  be  drawn  out  to  a  great  length 
when  you  lift  up  the  spoon.  Set  it  before  the  fire 
to  rise,  and  when  it  bubbles  up  bake  the  crumpets 
on  a  hot  stove,  or  k  girdle.  For  muffins,  take 
three  pounds  of  flour,  and  roll  the  dough  into  balls, 
and  let  them  rise  before  putting  them  on  the  iron 
plate.  When  the  muffins  be^  to  bake  they  will 
spread  into  the  proper  shape ;  and  when  one  side 
is  done  they  should  be  turned  on  the  other  side. 
The  crumpets  do  not  require  turning;  but  if 
they  are  wished  to  be  thick,  they  may  be  baked 
in  an  iron  hoop.  Potato  crumpets  are  made  by 
adding  to  three  pounds  of  mealy  potatoes  boiled 
and  rubbed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  half  a  pound  of 
flour,  an  egg,  a  little  salt,  and  a  spoonful  of  yeast 

For  a  Brioche.  Take  a  pound  of  fine  flour, 
divide  it  into  three  parts,  to  one  of  which  put  a 
table-spoonful  of  yeast,  mixed  with  warm  water 
into  a  light  batter,  then  set  it  before  a  fire  if  the 
weather  is  cold,  and  let  it  rise  half  an  hour.     In 
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warm  weather  it  need  not  be  put  to  the  fire>  as  it 
will  rise  immediately.  Mix  the  rest  of  the  flour 
with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt,  three  eggs,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  enough  warm 
water  to  make  it  into  a  stiff  dough.  Work  it 
well,  and  then  add  the  portion  that  was  previously  * 
prepared.  Knead  the  whole  well  together,  and 
then  wrap  the  dough  in  a  white  napkin,  and  leave 
it  for  seven  or  eight  hours.  Then  divide  the 
dough  into  pieces,  as  if  for  buns,  and  make  them 
into  the  usual  half- twisted  form  of  a  brioche,  using 
a  little  warm  milk  to  moisten  them  if  necessary. 
Lastly,  wash  them  over  with  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
put  them  in  the  oven. 

I  shall  now  give  you  two  or  three  receipts  for 
biscuits,  and  sweet  cakes. 

For  Butter  biscuits.  Warm  two  ounces  of  butter 
in  as  much  skimmed  milk  as  will  make  a  pound  of 
flour  into  a  stiff  paste,  knead  it  well,  and  beat  it 
with  a  paste  roller ;  roll  it  out  thin,  cut  the  paste 
into  round  cakes  with  a  glass,  and  prick  them  with 
a  fork.     Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Stamped  biscuits  are  made  by  rubbing  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  pound  of  flour,  then  mix- 
ing it  with  cold  water  and  a  teaspoonful  of  yeast 
into  a  paste.  Ejiead  it  till  it  is  quite  smooth ;  then 
cover  it  on  the  board  with  a  basin  for  half  an 
hour,  and  afterwards  make  it  into  balls,  stamping 
each  with  the  print. 
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Abemethy  biscuits  may  be  made  by  adding  cara- 
way seeds  and  a  very  little  sugar  to  the  above. 

For  a  Spongecake.  Take  half  a  pound  of 
flour^  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  lump  sugar 
powdered,  and  seven  eggs,  leaving  out  three  of  the 
whites ;  beat  all  well  together,  and  add  the  rind 
of  a  lemon  grated  on  some  of  the  sugar  before  it 
is  pounded.    Bake  in  a  mould,  and  in  a  quick  oven. 

For  Naples  biscuits.  Put  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water,  two  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water,  and 
half  apoimd  of  fine  sugar  into  a  saucepan,  and 
let  it  boil  till  the  sugar  be  melted ;  then  pour  it 
upon  four  eggs  well  beaten,  stirring  the  whole  as 
fast  as  possible  while  the  syrup  is  poured  in. 
Continue  beating  it  well  till  cold ;  then  stir  in  half 
a  pound  of  flour.  Make  clean  white  paper  into 
moulds  of  the  proper  size  for  the  biscuits,  pour 
the  batter  into  them,  and  put  them  on  tins  to 
bake ;  sift  fine  sugar  on,  and  set  them  in  a  brisk 
oven,  taking  great  care  that  they  are  not 
scorched. 

For  }Fine  cakes.  Mix  two  pounds  of  flour,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  and  one  ounce  of  caraway  seeds, 
with  four  eggs,  and  a  few  spoonfuls  of  water  to 
make  a  stiff  paste  ;  roU  it  thin,  cut  the  cakes  in 
any  shape,  and  bake  them  on  floured  tins.  While 
baking,  boil  half  a  pound  of  sugar  in  half  a  pint  of 
water  to  a  thin  syrup ;  and,  while  both  are  hot,  dip 
each  cake  into  it  Put  them  into  the  oven  on  tins, 
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to  dry  for  a  short  time ;  and  when  the  oven  is  cool 
put  them  in  again^  and  let  them  remain  in  four  or 
five  hours. 

For  a  Pound  cake.  Take  two  pounds  of  flour, 
one  pound  of  butter,  one  pound  of  sugar,  one 
pound  of  currants,  a  little  cream,  lemon-peel, 
mace,  and  cinnamon ;  first  rub  the  butter  in  the 
flour,  then  put  in  the  cream,  a  little  yeast,  and 
five  eggs,  and  set  it  to  rise ;  when  risen  enough 
add  the  other  ingredients.  Bake  in  a  tin  lined  with 
paper  well  buttered. 

For  Ratafia  drops.  Blanch  and  beat  four 
ounces  of  bitter  and  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds 
with  a  little  rose-water,  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar, 
the  whites  of  two  ^gs  well  beaten,  and  a  table- 
B)K)onful  of  flour.  Drop  this  mixture  so  as  to 
form  balls  about  the  size  of  a  nutm^,  and  bake 
them  on  wafer  paper. 

For  Macaroons.  Blanch  four  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  pound  them  with  four  spoonfuls  of 
orange-flower  water;  whisk  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  to  a  froth,  then  mix  them,  and  a  pound  of 
sugar  sifted,  with  the  almonds,  to  a  paste  ;  and, 
laying  a  sheet  of  wafer-paper  on  a  tin,  put  the 
paste  on  in  difibrent  moulds,  or  cut  into  little 
cakes,  the  shape  of  macaroons. 

Gdteau  (TAvranches.  Grate  one  pound  of  loaf 
sugar  to  a  fine  powder,  and  add  it  to  the  yolks  of 
fourteen  eggs.    Beat  them  well  together  for  half 
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an  hour,  and  then  add  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
some  orange-flower  water,  and  half  a  pound  of 
potato  flour.  In  the  mean  time  another  person 
must  beat  the  whites  of  the  fourteen  eggs  for  half 
an  hour  or  more  till  they  look  like  snow,  as,  should 
anj  liquid  remain,  it  will  spoil  the  cake  completely. 
Put  this  snow  to  the  yolks,  and  beat  the  whole 
together  for  ten  minutes ;  then  pour  the  whole 
quickly  into  a  mould  that  has  been  well  buttered 
before  the  fire,  and  put  it  directly  into  an  oven, 
which  must  be  hot,  but  not  quite  so  much  so 
as  for  bread;  three  quarters  of  an  hour  will 
bake  it. 

For  Gingerbread.  Put  into  a  Maslin  kettle  half 
a  pound  of  fresh  butter  and  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  treacle,  and  keep  them  on  the  fire,  stir- 
ring them  together,  till  they  are  melted  and  tho- 
roughly incorporated.  In  the  mean  time  mix  half 
a  pound  of  moist  sugar  with  two  pounds  of  flour 
and  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  pour 
the  treacle  and  butter  quite  hot  on  the  flour,  sugar, 
and  ginger ;  work  the  whole  well  together,  and 
when  almost  cold  roll  the  paete  out,  and  cut  it 
into  cakes.  Bake  them  in  rather  a  slow  oven.  If 
it  is  wished  to  have  the  gingerbread  very  rich,  only 
half  the  quantity  of  flour  must  be  used ;  and  the 
paste,  which  is  rolled  very  thin,  is  cut  into  squares. 
This  kind  of  gingerbread  is  called  Farliamentr 
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LETTER  V. 

IMPROMPTU  COOKERY.  —  SOUPS.  —  POULTRY.  —  PIGBOHS.  — 
GAME.  —  SALADS  OF  COLD  MEAT  AND  POTATOES.  —  MODES 
OF  DRESSING  POTATOES  AND  CARROTS.  —  SAUCES. OME- 
LETTES, CREAMS,  AND  SIDE  DISHES.  —  MISCELLANEOUS 
COOKERY.  —  NATIONAL  COOKERY.  —  THE  FRENCH  POT-AU- 

FEU. —  ITALIAN  MACARONI. GERMAN   SAUER  KRAUT. 

POLISH  BARSCH. SPANISH  OLLA  PODRIDA  AND  PUCHERO. 

SCOTCH   HAGGIS,    BARLEY    BROTH,   AND    HOTCH-POTCH. 

—  ENGLISH  PLUM-PUDDING. 

The  anxiety  you  express  to  see  my  promised 
hints  on  cookery  has  induced  me  to  send  them 
to  you  without  waiting  till  I  had  finished  all  that 
I  have  to  say  of  the  servants'  ofiSces  of  your 
house;  and  you  will  observe  that  I  shall  first 
confine  myself  to  what  may  be  styled  Impromptu 
Cookery^  or  cookery  for  the  country,  in  contra- 
distinction to  cookery  in  towns ;  my  principal  aim 
being  to  enable  you  to  have  a  nice  little  dinner 
ready  in  a  short  time  on  any  emergency,  without 
keeping  an  expensive  table  in  ordinary.  I  have 
already  advised  you  always  to  have  a  supply  of 
salted  meat  in  the  house ;  but  this  is  not  enough, 
as  a  single  dish  of  meat  with  vegetables  and 
pudding,  though  quite  sufficient  as  far  as  regards 
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mere  eating,  does  not  form  such  a  dinner  as  your 
husband  would  like  to  see  on  his  table,  if  he  were 
to  bring  a  friend  home  unexpectedly.  If,  how- 
ever, you  are  able  to  give  them  a  well-flavoured 
soup,  and  two  or  three  nicely  cooked  made-dishea 
to  support  the  joint,  (or  piece  de  resistancey  as  the 
French  call  it,)  you  have  at  once  a  dinner  that  is 
not  expensive,  and  yet  gives  an  air  of  elegance  and 
refinement  to  the  table. 

I  suspect  indeed  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have 
several  dishes  on  your  table  every  day,  whether 
you  have  company  or  not.  It  is  not  more  ex- 
pensive; for  made  dishes,  by  employing  more 
vegetable  matter,  actually  save  the  consumption 
of  solid  meat :  and  it  is  certainly  more  wholesome, 
as  the  stomach  will  more  easily  digest  food  of 
several  kinds  than  a  dinner  taken  from  a  single 
dish.  The  French  know  this  perfectly  well ;  and 
hence,  however  heartily  a  Frenchman  may  eat, 
he  is  scarcely  ever  troubled  with  indigestion,  while 
maAy  English  people  find  indigestion  the  misery 
of  their  lives.  "  The  Frenchman,"  says  a  writer 
on  Domestic  Economy,  ^^  begins  his  dinner  with 
light  soup,  and  successively  disposes  of  his  four 
dishes  and  his  dessert  The  whole  quantity  that 
he  has  eaten  is,  however,  much  less  than  the 
Englishman's  meal  from  his  single  joint,  and  he 
experiences  no  inconvenience.  In  eating  of  a 
number  of  dishes,  a  little  of  each,  the  imagination 
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is  acted  upon,  and  exaggerates  the  quantity  really 
taken;  the  appetite  is,  therefore,  satisfied  with 
much  less.  The  different  matters  received  into 
the  Frenchman's  stomach,  independently  of  their 
greater  or  less  approximation  to  chyme  by  the 
process  of  cookery  they  have  undergone,  form  a 
light  heterogeneous  mass  or  tissue,  through  which 
the  gastric  juice  readily  passes,  whilst  many  of  the 
different  varieties  he  has  swallowed  act  upon  each 
other  as  solvents,  and  help  the  work  of  digestion." 
Besides,  it  is  well  that  the  servants  should  be  ac- 
customed to  the  same  style  of  living  when  you  are 
alone  as  when  you  have  company,  to  prevent  the 
awkwardness  inevitable  when  persons  do  any  thing 
that  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  frequently* 
One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  a  coimtry  life  ie, 
indeed,  that  of  getting  into  habits  of  slovenliness, 
both  of  the  person  and  the  table.  If  you  once 
allow  yourself  to  say,  "  It  is  of  no  consequence 
how  I  dress,  or  what  we  have  for  dinner  to-day, 
for  we  are  not  likely  to  see  any  one,"  all  my 'ex- 
hortations will  have  been  thrown  away. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  always  to  keep  up  a 
good  table  at  a  small  expense,  take  care  never  to 
be  without  plenty  of  Stock  far  soup.  The  best 
way  of  preparing  this  is  to  have  two  or  three 
pounds  of  lean  beef  cut  into  pieces,  and  put  into 
a  stewpan  with  five  quarts  of  water,  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs^  two  onions  sliced,  and  a  little  pepper 
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and  salt.  Let  it  stew  very  gradually  for  two  or 
three  hours,  without  being  suffered  to  boiL  When 
all  the  goodness  is  drawn  from  the  meat,  the 
gravy  should  be  strained  off  clear  and  kept  in 
an  earthen  jar  for  use.  When  a  stock  like  this 
has  been  provided,  it  is  easy  to  make  any  kind  of 
soup  from  it  that  may  be  required.  For  instance, 
if  hare  soup  be  wanted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut 
a  hare  in  pieces,  and  to  let  it  stew  gradually  in 
this  gravy  till  it  becomes  tender.  If  a  vegetable 
soup  be  desired,  it  is  simply  adding  onions,  carrots, 
and  turnips  cut  into  dice,  with  perhaps  a  little 
celery  and  a  few  cabbage  lettuces  cut  small :  or 
these  vegetables  may  be  cut  in  slices  and  fried  in 
butter,  and  then  stewed  till  tender  in  the  soup, 
which  should  have  been  previously  thickened  with 
a  little  butter  worked  up  with  flour.  On  other 
occasions,  the  soup  may  be  varied  by  adding  ma- 
caroni, rice,  or  vermicelli,  or,  in  fact,  any  thing 
else  usually  put  into  soups;  or  partridges  or 
giblets  may  be  stewed  in  it,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  receipt  for  this  excellent  stock  is 
taken  from  Dr.  Hunter's  Receipts  in  Modem 
Cookery;  and  the  following  is  another  from  the 
same  work,  of  much  richer  quality,  but  which  I 
have  also  tried  and  found  excellent :  —  Take  beef, 
mutton,  and  veal,  of  each  equal  parts.  Cut  the 
meat  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  deep 
saucepan  with  a  close  cover;   the  beef  at  the 
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bottom,  then  the  mutton,  with  a  piece  of  lean 
bacon,  some  whole  pepper,  black  and  white,  a 
large  onion  in  slices,  and  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs. 
Over  this  put  the  veaL  Cover  up  close,  and  put 
the  pan  over  a  slow  fire  for  ten  minutes,  shaking 
it  now  and  then.  After  this  pour  on  as  much 
boiling  water  as  will  a  little  more  than  cover  the 
meat.  Stew  gently  for  the  space  of  eight  hours, 
then  put  in  two>  anchovies  chopped,  and  season 
with  salt  to  the  taste.  Strain  off  and  preserve  for 
use.  If  properly  made,  this  gravy  will  become  a 
rich  jelly,  which  will  keep  good  a  long  time,  and 
a  piece  of  which  may  be  cut  out  occasionally, 
when  a  made  dish  or  a  rich  soup  is  wanted  in 
haste. 

The  two  following  receipts  for  impromptu  soups 
are  from  a  French  cookery  book.  The  first  is 
called  Soup  made  in  an  hour.  Cut  into  small 
pieces  a  pound  of  beef  and  a  pound  of  veal ;  put 
them  into  a  casserole,  or  wide  shallow  saucepan, 
with  a  carrot  and  an  onion  cut  in  slices,  a  few 
slices  of  bacon,  and  half  a  glass  of  water.  Hold 
it  over  the  fire  for  a  short  time  till  the  meat  and 
vegetables  begin  to  brown,  taking  care,  however, 
that  they  are  not  burnt;  then  pour  over  the 
whole  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  let  the  soup 
Btew  gently  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; 
after  which  the  soup  only  requires  to  be  stndned 
tlurough  a  sieve  to  be  fit  for  use.     The  other  is 
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for  Soup  made  in  a  minute^  and  it  consists  in 
taking  the  congealed  gravy  from  roast  meat, 
either  from  the  dish  or  from  under  the  dripping, 
after  the  dripping  has  become  cold  and  has  been 
removed,  in  the  proportion  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  jelly  to  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  adding 
pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste. 

An  excellent  white  soup  may  be  made  by  boil- 
ing a  knuckle  of  veal  down  to  a  strong  jelly,  with 
a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  and  another  of  parsley. 
The  liquor  should  then  be  strained  from  the  meat 
and  herbs,  and  flavoured  with  mace  and  nutmeg, 
adding  milk  or  cream,  and  thickening  with  arrow- 
root A  few  Jerusalem  artichokes  or  yoimg  tur- 
nips (particularly  the  Teltow  turnips),  boiled  quite 
soft  and  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  and  a  little 
celery,  are  a  great  improvement  to  this  soup. 
Partridges  stuffed  with  forcemeat  and  stewed  in 
the  stock  of  this  soup  till  they  are  perfectly  tender, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  to  fall  to  pieces,  make  a 
delicious  dish ;  but  in  this  case  the  soup  will  not 
require  either  to  be  flavoured  with  mace  and 
nutmeg,  or  to  be  thickened,  unless  it  is  wished 
to  be  very  rich.  Vegetable  marrow  or  pumpkin, 
boiled  and  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  will  form  a 
variety  to  thicken  this  soup ;  or  chestnuts  boiled, 
peeled,  and  mashed,  may  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose; celery  may  also  be  employed  occasionally 
to  flavour  it* 
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For  Hare  Soupy  cut  a  large  hare  into  pieces, 
and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  five  quarts  of 
water,  one  onion,  a  few  corns  of  white  pepper,  a 
little  salt,  and  some  mace.  Stew  over  a  slow  fire 
for  two  hours,  or  till  it  become  a  good  gravy- 
Then  cut  the  meat  from  the  back  and  legs,  and 
keep  it  to  put  into  the  soup  when  nearly  ready. 
Put  the  bones  into  the  gravy,  and  stew  till  the 
remainder  of  the  meat  is  nearly  dissolved.  Then 
strain  off  the  gravy,  and  put  to  it  two  spoonfiila 
of  soy,  or  three  of  mushroom  or  walnut  catsup. 
Cayenne  pepper  to  the  taste  may  be  added,  and 
wine  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pint  to  two  quarts 
of  gravy,  if  it  is  wished  to  make  the  soup  very 
rich.  Lastly,  put  in  the  meat  that  was  cut  from 
the  back  and  legs,  and  when  it  is  quite  hot  send 
the  soup  to  table. 

A  Green  Peas  Soup  may  be  made  by  taking 
six  or  eight  cucumbers  pared  and  sliced,  the 
blanched  part  of  as  many  lettuces,  a  sprig  of 
mint,  two  or  three  onions,  a  little  parsley,  some 
white  pepper  and  salt,  a  full  pint  of  young  peas, 
and  half  a  pound  of  butter.  Let  these  ingredients 
stew  gently  in  their  own  liquor  for  an  hour. 
Then  have  in  readiness  a  quart  of  old  peas,  boiled 
tender.  Bub  them  through  a  cullender,  and  put 
to  them  two  quarts  of  strong  beef  gravy.  When 
the  vegetables  are  sufficiently  tender,  mix  all  to- 
gether, and  serve  up  the  soup  very  hot.     Thif 
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receipt  is  very  suitable  for  the  country,  where 
v^etables  are  abundant.  In  this  respect  you  have 
a  great  advantage  over  the  dwellers  in  towns; 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  make  a  great  variety 
of  BOupS)  by  boiling  any  kind  of  vegetable  till  it 
is  tender,  afterwards  rubbing  it  through  a  coarse 
sieve,  so  as  to  make  what  the  French  call  a 
pureey  and  then  mixing  it  with  beef  gravy  or  stock, 
as  before  directed.  A  puree  of  old  peas  or  carrots 
makes  an  excellent  soup. 

I  have  only  to  add  to  my  chapter  on  soups, 
that  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  the  bones  of  a 
sirloin  of  beef  or  roast  leg  of  mutton,  the  remains 
of  a  hare,  or,  in  fact,  any  thing  of  that  kind,  put 
into  a  large  deep  earthen  pan,  with  rather  more 
than  enough  water  to  cover  them,  a  couple  of  car- 
rots sliced,  and  perhaps  a  leek  or  an  onion.  The 
pan  should  then  be  carefully  tied  down,  or  have  a 
cover  fitted  on  it,  and  it  should  be  put  into  an  oven 
after  the  bread  has  been  drawn,  and  suffered  to  re- 
main all  night.  This  makes  an  excellent  consomme' 
or  stock  for  any  kind  of  brown  soup :  and  it.  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  a  stock  of  this  kind  prepared 
every  time  there  has  been  a  baking  of  bread,  so 
as  to  leave  the  oven  in  a  proper  state ;  as  it  not 
only  saves  the  purchase  of  fresh  meat  for  soup, 
but  makes  an  excellent  use  of  food  that,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  very  probably  be 
wasted  or  given  to  the  dogs.    The  liquor  in  which 
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veal  or  fowls  have  been  boiled  should  always  be 
saved,  and  when  cold,  after  the  fat  has  been  re- 
moved, it  should  be  poured  off  clear  from  the  sedi- 
ment and  used  as  a  stock  for  white  soups;  and 
the  scrag  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton,  the  root  of  a 
tongue,  and  various  other  portions  of  beef  and 
mutton,  which  would  be  unsightly  if  sent  to  table, 
should,  also,  always  be  stewed  down  for  brown 
soups.  In  the  latter  case,  if  the  stock  made  in 
this  manner  looks  pale  or  dingy,  it  may  have  a 
rich  colour  given  to  it  by  the  following  composi- 
tion or  Rouxy  which  is  also  useful  for  made  dishes 
and  sauces.  Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lump 
sugar  into  a  pan,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water,  with  half  an  oimce  of  butter.  Set  it  over 
a  gentle  fire,  stirring  it  with  a  wooden  spoon  till 
it  appears  burnt  to  a  bright  brown  colour ;  then 
add  some  more  water.  When  it  boils,  skim,  and 
afterwards  strain  it ;  and  then  put  it  into  a  bottle, 
which  should  be  kept  closely  corked  till  the  com- 
position is  wanted  for  use. 

I  shall  say  nothing  about  roast  meat,  or  any 
of  the  routine  of  ordinary  cooking ;  but  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  few  extemporaneous  dishes  for 
the  table ;  and  on  these  occasions  the  poultry-yard 
and  the  dovecot  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

Any  kind  of  poultry  will  be  tender  if  cooked 
as  soon  as  it  is  killed,  though  it  will  be  tough  if 
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kept  till  the  following  day ;  and  the  feathers  may 
be  removed  ahnost  instantaneously  by  dipping  the 
dead  bird  for  a  moment  into  boiling  water.  The 
only  objection  to  fowls  is,  that  many  persons,  par- 
ticularly gentlemen,  are  very  apt  to  become  tired 
of  them  if  they  are  served  too  frequently,  and 
it  is  therefore  advisable  to  vary  the  modes  of 
dressing  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Sometimes  a  forcemeat  may  be  made  for  roast 
fowl,  by  boiling  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  sweet 
chestnuts,  and  pounding  part  of  them  with  the 
boiled  liver  of  the  fowl,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  bacon,  adding  parsley  and  sweet  herbs 
chopped  very  fine,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  other 
spices,  to  the  taste.  Fill  both  the  body  and  the 
crop  with  this  mixture,  and  then  roast  the  fowl ; 
when  it  is  done,  make  a  sauce  by  pounding  the 
remidning  chestnuts  very  smooth,  and  putting 
them  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  gravy  and  a  glass 
of  white  wine  into  some  melted  butter.  The 
aauce  is  generally  poured  over  the  fowl  when  it  is 
served  up. 

A  broiled  fowl  should  be  split  open  at  the  back, 
and  made  as  flat  as  possible,  and  sometimes  the 
breast-bone  is  removed.  The  thick  parts  are 
generally  scored,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper,  after  which  it  is  laid  on  the  gridiron  with 
the  inside  of  the  fowl  next  the  fire.  The  fowl  is, 
however,  very  much  improved  by  puttbg  it,  after  it 
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has  been  split  down  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt,  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  little  butter,  and 
only  enough  water  to  prevent  it  from  burning. 
When  the  fowl  has  stewed  in  this  manner  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  it  should  be  laid  for  about 
five  minutes  over  the  fire  on  a  gridiron  previously 
made  quite  hot,  and  served  with  a  sauce  made  of 
the  liquor  in  the  stewpan,  flavoured  with  mush- 
room catsup,  or  in  any  other  way  that  may  be 
preferred.  Fresh  mushrooms  stewed  and  added 
to  the  liquor  are  a  great  improvement  to  this 
disL 

For  a  Dunelm  of  chickens.  Take  a  few  mush- 
rooms, peeled  as  if  for  stewing ;  mince  them  very 
small,  and  put  to  them  some  butter,  salt,  and 
cream.  When  put  into  a  saucepan,  stir  over  a 
gentle  fire  till  the  mushrooms  are  nearly  done ; 
then  add  the  white  part  of  a  roasted  fowl,  after 
being  minced  very  smalL  When  sufliciently 
heated,  it  may  be  served  up.  If  fresh  mushrooms 
cannot  be  had,  a  very  small  quantity  of  mushroom 
powder  or  a  little  catsup  may  supply  their  place. 

The  French  frequently  put  some  rice  tied 
quite  loosely  in  a  cloth  into  the  pot  with  a 
fowl,  when  it  is  to  be  boiled ;  and,  when  the  fowl 
is  sufficiently  done,  they  cut  it  up  and  fricassee 
it,  by  putting  the  pieces  into  a  casserole,  with  a 
lump  of  butter  worked  into  a  paste  with  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  flour  and  a  wine-glassful  of  water. 
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and  the  same  quantity  of  new  milk,  with  salt^ 
white  pepper,  mace,  &c.,  to  the  taste.  Sometimes 
they  add  mushrooms,  and  sometimes  small  Welsh 
onions,  and  artichoke  bottoms  which  have  been 
previously  boiled,  to  the  fricassee ;  and  sometimes 
they  make  the  sauce  much  richer  by  adding  to  it 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  in  which  case 
they  generally  put  in  a  little  lemon-juice  or  a  very 
small  quantity  of  vinegar,  just  before  serving  up. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  little  salt  is  thrown  into  the 
water  in  which  the  fowl  was  boiled,  and  the  rice 
is  kept  sinunering  in  it  till  the  fowl  is  ready.  The 
rice  is  then  drained,  and,  being  taken  out  of  the 
cloth,  is  heaped  round  a  dish  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  fricass^ie  is  put  When  the  dish  is 
wished  to  be  of  a  superior  description,  only  the 
best  parts  of  the  fowl  are  used,  and  the  back  and 
side  bones  are  kept  back. 

Pigeons  are  still  more  useful  in  extemporaneous 
cooking  than  fowls,  as,  being  smaller,  they  are 
sooner  cooked ;  besides,  they  are  said  to  lose  their 
flavour  when  kept.  They  are  very  good  roasted, 
either  plain  or  larded  (that  is,  covered  with 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  over  which  are  put  vine  leaves 
tied  on  with  string) :  and  when  the  pigeons  are  nearly 
done,  the  string  and  the  remains  of  the  larding 
are  taken  off,  and  the  birds  browned  before  the 
fire.  Sometimes  they  are  stuffed  with  forcemeat 
before  roasting.    Another  way  of  dressing  pigeons 
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is  to  cut  each  in  two,  and  put  them  into  a  casserole 
with  a  little  butter  and  a  few  slices  of  bacon. 
The  casserole  should  then  be  held  over  the  fire 
for  a  few  minutes,  shaking  it  frequently  to  prevent 
the  pigeons  from  burning ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
have  acquired  a  light  brown,  a  few  green  peas 
should  be  added,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
simple  kind  of  stock  I  first  mentioned  poured 
over  them  to  cover  the  whole.  The  pigeons 
should  now  stew  gradually  till  they  are  done,  and 
then  a  lump  of  butter  worked  into  a  paste  with 
flour  should  be  put  into  the  casserole,  to  thicken 
the  gravy  before  dishing  up.  This  is  a  French 
dish  called  Pigeons  aux  petits  pois  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing is  another,  which  is  called  Pigeons  a  la  crapau- 
dine.  It  is  made  by  splitting  pigeons  down  the 
back,  and  flattening  them  as  much  as  can  be  done 
without  breaking  the  bones  too  much.  The 
pieces  are  then  rubbed  over  with  oil,  salt,  and 
pepper ;  and,  some  crumbs  of  bread  having  been 
prepared  and  mixed  with  parsley  and  Welsh 
onions  chopped  very  fine,  they  are  rolled  in  the 
mixture  so  as  to  be  covered  with  it  as  much  as 
possible,  and  then  broiled.  Sometimes  the  pieces 
of  pigeon  are  dipped  in  yolk  of  egg  instead  of  oiL 
They  are  served  with  a  sauce  made  of  shallots 
chopped  fine,  and  mixed  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
vinegar,  with  a  little  melted  butter  or  oil. 

Duclis    and   geese    are    generally    best    plain 
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roasted  with  green  peas,  or  with  apple  or  onion 
sauce.  Dr.  Hunter,  however,  ^ves  the  following 
reoeipt  for  a  savoury  sauce  for  a  roasted  goose :  — 
**  A  table-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  half  a  tea- 
fipoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and  three  spoonfuls 
of  port  wine.  This  mixture  is  to  be  made  quite 
iot,  and  poured  into  the  body  of  the  goose  through 
6  slit  in  the  apron,  just  before  serving  up." 

Crame  is  generally  very  abundant  in  a  country 
house.  Hares  may  be  either  roasted,  jugged,  or 
made  into  soup.  Pheasants  are  generally  roasted, 
either  larded  or  plain.  Dr.  Hunter  recommends 
the  inside  to  be  stuffed  with  the  lean  part  of  a 
sirloin  of  beef,  minced  small  and  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt. 

Partridges    are    cooked    in  various    ways    in 

France;    but    in    England    they    are   generally 

either  roasted,  or  dressed   in   the   French   way 

with   cabbages.      The  following   is   the   French 

receipt  for  dressing  Perdrix  aux  choux.    Take  two 

partridges,  and  put  them  into  a  casserole  with 

butter,  a  very  little  flour,  three  cupfuU  of  gravy, 

a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fat  bacon  cut  Into  dice,  a 

little  bimch  of  sweet  herbs  and  a  laurel  leaf,  and 

let  them  stew  gradually.     In  the  mean  time  boil 

a  savoy  cabbage  with  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 

pickled  pork,  or  two  spoonfuls  of  dripping,  filling 

the  pot  with  water.     When  the  savoy  is  tender, 

take  it  out  and  drain  it,  and  then  put  it  into  the 
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casserole  with  the  partridges ;  let  the  whole  stew 
for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  serve  it  quite  hot. 
Sometimes  a  carrot  is  cut  in  round  slices  and  stewed 
with  the  partridges,  and  this  is  a  great  improve- 
ment. Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  bundle 
of  sweet  herbs  and  the  laurel  leaf  before  adding 
the  cabbage,  as  otherwise  it  might  be  difficult  to 
find  them,  and  they  would  not  look  well  if  sent 
to  table.  Brussels'  sprouts  may  be  used  instead 
of  a  savoy,  and  they  render  the  dish  more  delicate. 
A  half-roasted  duck  may  be  stewed  in  this  way 
instead  of  the  partridges,  and  is  excellent. 

Any  kind  of  cold  game  makes  an  excellent 
salady  the  meat  being  cut  from  the  bones  and 
mixed  with  lettuces  cut  small,  and  dressed  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  French  add  capers,  anchovies, 
or  any  otlier  seasoning,  to  salads,  and  garnish  them 
with  the  flowers  of  the  nasturtiiun  and  the  borage, 
which  may  be  eaten  without  danger. 

A  Magnonnaise  is  a  salad  with  alternate  rows 
of  cold  fowl  or  roast  veal,  and  lettuce,  hard  eggs 
cut  in  quarter  slices,  or  carrot,  or  beet,  gherkins, 
anchovy,  &c.  Cold  potatoes  cut  in  slices,  and 
dressed  with  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper,  make 
an  excellent  salad,  which  may  be  varied  by  the 
addition  of  fine  herbs,  slices  of  beet-root,  or  an- 
chovies taken  from  the  bones  and  chopped  fine, 
Boukttes  of  cold  meat,  chopped  small,  and  mixed 
with  crumbs  of  bread  or  mashed  potatoes,  are 
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also  very  useful  impromptu  dishes.  The  mixed 
meat  and  bread  or  potatoes  is  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  a  little  parsley,  and  other  herbs,  and 
a  shallot  or  two  cut  very  small ;  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  or  two  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
made  into  balls,  which  are  just  glazed  over  with 
white  of  egg,  and  then  fried ;  after  which  tliey  are 
served  with  a  little  gravy  or  sauce  of  any  kind,  or 
covered  with  parsley  put  before  the  fire  till  it  is 
quite  crisp.  Cold  potatoes  may  also  be  cut  in 
slices  and  warmed  in  a  casserole,  with  Kome  butter 
mixed  first  in  a  plate  with  a  little  flour,  some 
parsley  cut  very  fine,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  very 
little  lemon-juice  or  vinegar :  this  is  called  a  la 
maitre  d*h6teL  They  may  also  be  cut  in  slices  and 
fried,  and  then  served  with  sauce  blanche. 

Sauce  blanche  is  made  by  mixing  butter  with 
some  flour  on  a  plate,  and  then  putting  it  into  a 
casserole  with  a  little  water.  It  should  be  held 
over  the  fire,  and  frequently  shaken,  till  it  boils ; 
it  is  then  taken  off  the  fire,  and  a  little  salt  and 
vinegar  thrown  in ;  after  which  it  is  again  shaken, 
and  held  over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot,  but  not 
boiling,  when  it  is  ser^^ed.  Some  cooks  add  a 
little  of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  well  beaten  up  with 
the  salt  and  vinegar.  Carrots  are  very  good 
boiled,  and  then  cut  in  slices,  and  dressed  a  la 
maitre  cThotcl^  or  fried  and  ser\cd  with  sauce 
blanche  like  potatoes.     Carrots  are  also  very  good 
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cut  into  small  pieces  and  stewed  till  they  are 
tender,  with  a  little  butter,  and  only  just  enough 
water  or  gravy  to  prevent  them  from  burning.  A 
sauce  is  made  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up 
with  some  cream,  a  little  salt  being  added,  and 
it  is  poured  on  the  carrots ;  the  saucepan  is  then 
again  put  on  the  fire,  and  when  the  whole  is  quite 
hot  it  is  served. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  mention  two  or  three 
kinds  of  sauce  which  may  be  used  either  for  cold 
meat  or  fish;  and  also  some  of  the  ways  the 
French  have  of  dressing  cold  fowl  or  veal,  wUch 
are  very  nice. 

Dutch  sour  sauce.  Take  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  a  lump  of  butter,  a  little  bit  of  mace,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  good  white-wine  vinegar.  Put 
all  together  into  a  saucepan  over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
keep  stirring  all  one  way  till  the  sauce  is  thicl^ 
enough  for  use. 

Onion  sauce.  Melt  some  butter  in  a  little 
thick  cream,  but  add  neither  water  nor  flour. 
Boil  the  onions,  and  take  two  coats  from  their 
outsides.  Chop  the  inside  smooth,  and  put  them 
into  the  melted  butter,  with  salt  to  the  taste. 
Stir  one  way  over  the  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  send  up  the  sauce  quite  hot.  Another 
way  is  to  boil  the  onions  soft,  and  to  rub  their 
pulp  through  a  cullender  or  coarse  sieve  before 
adding  it  to  the  butter. 
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Sauce  a  la  Bechamel  is  made  by  putting  sliced 
onions  and  carrots  into  a  saucepan  with  a  little 
butter  and  flour  and  a  pint  of  cream ;  pepper^  salt^ 
and  nutmeg  are  added,  with  mushrooms  and  finely 
chopped  parsley,  if  desired.  The  whole  is  suffered 
to  stew  gently  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then 
it  is  strained  and  thickened  with  a  liaison  of  yolks 
of  eggs.  Another  kind  is  made  by  adding  an 
equal  quantity  of  veal  stock  to  the  cream ;  and 
dressing  any  dish  a  la  bechamel  means  serving  it 
up  with  a  white  sauce;  either  made  as  above  or  in 
any  other  way,  provided  it  consists  principally  of 
cream  or  thickened  milk. 

Sauce  veloute  is  a  white  sauce,  the  base  of  which 
is  veal  stock  instead  of  cream. 

A  Liaison  of  eggs  is  made  by  taking  some  fresh 
eggs  (it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  quite 
fresh),  and  separating  the  white  carefully  from  the 
yolk.  The  yolks  are  then  beaten  up,  and  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  the  liquor  they  are  wanted  to 
thicken  is  added  to  them,  stirring  them  carefully. 
The  saucepan  is  then  taken  orf  the  fire  while  the 
eggs  are  gradually  mixed  with  its  contents,  and 
only  put  on  the  fire  again  for  a  minute,  carefully 
stirring  the  contents  so  as  to  make  them  quite  hot^ 
but  not  boiling,  before  they  are  served  up. 

Sauce  a  la  Tartare  is  mixed  by  putting  shalots 
and  other  herbs  cut  very  fine,  with  mustard,  salt, 
pep{>er,  oil,  and  a  little  vinegar.     The  ingredients 
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are  all  mixed  well  together  and  served  cold^  or 
they  may  be  made  hot  for  fish. 

A  Blanquette  is  made  hj  cutting  cold  meat  into 
thin  slices,  and  then  putting  it  into  a  saucepan 
with  a  lump  of  butter,  a  little  flour,  pepper,  salt^ 
a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  little  gravy.  Sim- 
mer it  gently  five  minutes,  and  then  put  the 
meat  into  a  dish ;  and  after  thickening  the  sauce 
with  the  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  vinegar,  and  putting  it  over 
the  fire  for  a  minute,  pour  it  quite  hot  over  the 
meat. 

A  Marinade  is  made  by  stewing  the  remidns 
of  a  fowl  or  slices  of  cold  meat  with  butter 
or  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  salt,  onions,  and  sweet 
herbs  ;  and  then  draining  the  pieces,  dipping  them 
in  white  of  egg,  and  flouring  them  or  covering 
them  with  bread  crumbs,  and  frying  them. 

A  Capilotade  is  a  brown  fricassee  or  hash,  and  a 
Terrine  is  a  pie  baked  in  a  dish,  but  without 
crust. 

Croustades  are  pieces  of  stale,  firm  bread,  cut 
like  sippets,  but  much  thicker,  and  hollowed  out 
into  the  centre,  keeping  the  piece  cut  out  to  serve  as 
a  lid.  The  croustades  are  then  fried  a  fine  brown, 
and  while  hot  they  are  filled  with  minced  fowl  or 
veal ;  or  if  a  sweet  dish  is  required,  with  some 
kind  of  marmalade  or  jam  made  hot. 

Omelettes  are  always  a  great  addition  to  a  dinner 
table,  and  they  are  easily  made.     The  following 
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18  the  French  receipt  for  the  Omelettes  aux  fines 
herbes.  Take  any  quantity  of  eggs  and  beat 
thein  well,  adding  pepper,  salt,  parsley,  and  any 
other  herbs,  with  a  few  shallots  or  small  onions 
chopped  very  fine.  Melt  enough  butter  in  a 
frying-pan  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  frying-pan 
with  liquid,  and  when  it  is  boiling  pour  in  the 
omelette,  and  fry  it  till  it  becomes  a  fine  brown. 
When  served,  fold  it  so  that  only  the  brown  side 
may  be  seen,  and  pour  over  it  a  kind  of  sauce 
made  by  putting  a  little  butter,  flour,  and  catsup 
in  the  pan,  and  shaking  it  for  a  few  minutes  over 
the  fire ;  or  a  little  gravy  may  be  heated  and 
poured  over  it.  The  frying-pan  should  not  be 
too  large,  as  an  omelette  should  always  be  rather 
thick.  About  six  or  eight  eggs  will  make  an 
omelette  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  about  two 
ounces  of  butter  will  be  required  for  frying  it. 
Other  omelettes  may  be  made  by  omitting  the 
herbs,  and  adding  mushrooms  cut  very  small,  or 
mushroom-powder,  grated  ham,  grated  cheese,  or, 
in  fact,  any  other  substance  that  may  be  thought 
desirable. 

Dr.  Hunter  gives  the  following  receipt  for  a 
Potato  omelette.  Take  three  ounces  of  potatoes 
mashed,  and  add  to  them  the  yolks  of  five  eggs, 
and  the  whites  of  three.  Add  white  pepper, 
salt,  and  nutmeg  to  the  taste.  Fry  in  butter,  and 
serve  up  with  clear  gravy,  to  which  some  add  a 
little  lemon-juice.     Sweet  omelettes  may  be  made 
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by  adding  to  the  eggs  orange-flower  water,  and 
sugar,  or  grated  lemon-peel  and  sugar,  or  mar- 
malade of  apples  or  apricots,  or  raspberry  or 
currant  jam.  The  omelette  is  then  fried  in  the 
usual  way  ;  but  it  is  usually  served  without  doubling 
it  up,  sugar  being  grated  over  the  upper  side  after 
it  is  put  in  the  dish,  which  is  then  set  in  front  of 
the  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  or  the  omelette  is 
browned  by  holding  over  it  a  flat  red-hot  iron 
called  a  salamander. 

The  following  is  a  receipt  for  making  an  Omc' 
lette  soufflecy  taken  from  a  French  cookery  book. 
Break  six  eggs;  separate  the  whites  from  the 
yolks,  and  beat  up  the  latter  with  foiur  ounces  of 
grated  lump-sugar,  and  a  little  orange-flower 
water,  or  the  rind  of  a  lemon  cut  very  fine,  or 
grated.  Then  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  into  a 
froth,  and  mix  them  quickly  with  the  yolks,  and 
pour  them  into  a  dish  in  which  two  ounces  of 
butter  have  been  melted,  and  which  is  quite  hot ; 
hold  a  salamander  over  the  eggs  for  about  five 
minutes,  when  they  will  rise  in  blisters;  then, 
sprinkling  a  little  powdered  sugar  over  the  dish, 
serve  it  quite  hot,  without  losing  a  moment,  as, 
if  it  be  allowed  to  cool,  the  puffed  up  part  will 
fall,  and  the  appearance  of  the  dish  will  be  spoiled. 
When  this  dish  is  made  in  England,  the  butter  is 
generally  melted  in  a  frying-pan,  into  which  the 
eggs  are  poured,  and  sufiered  to  fry  for  a  minute 
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or  two,  af^r  which  the  omelette  is  put  into  a  hot 
dish,  and  set  in  the  oven  to  rise.  A  little  grated 
sugar  is  then  sprinkled  over  it,  and  it  is  served 
immediately. 

Apples  and  apricots  cut  in  slices  and  dipped 
in  a  light  batter  make  a  very  agreeable  addition  to 
a  small  dinner ;  and  the  flowers  of  the  Judas  tree, 
and  vine  leaves,  sugared  and  steeped  in  brandy, 
and  the  young  shoots  of  the  vegetable  marrow, 
all  make  nice  dishes  when  dipped  in  batter  and 
fried* 

Frangipane  is  made  by  beating  up  two  or  three 
eggi,  and  then  adding  to  them  two  spoonfuls  of 
flour,  mixed  quite  smooth  with  a  little  milk.  Put 
the  whole  into  a  casserole,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  shaking  it  continually  that 
the  frangipane  may  not  bum.  The  dish  may 
be  flavoured  with  sugar,  orange-flower  water,  or 
crushed  macaroons ;  and  it  is  eaten  with  tarts  or 
preserved  fruit. 

Fromage  d,  la  creme  is  a  very  elegant  addition 
to  the  dessert.  It  is  made  by  taking  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  and  adding  to  it  a  spoonful  of  rennet, 
and  keeping  it  warm  till  the  cui*d  rises ;  the  curd 
is  then  carefully  taken  up  without  breaking  it, 
and  laid  in  a  wicker  basket,  or  on  a  sieve,  to 
drain.  When  nearly  all  the  whey  has  run  offi 
it  is  served  with  cream  poured  roimd  it,  and 
sugar  grated  on  the  top. 
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For  Syllahuhs^  to  one  quart  of  cream  put  the 
rinds  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  a  teacupful  of 
white  wine,  two  table-spoonfuU  of  brandy,  a  little 
nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  the  taste ;  and  then  whip 
them  to  a  froth  with  a  whisk. 

A  Devonshire  syllabub,  or  junket,  is  made  by 
putting  a  pint  of  cider,  with  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  brandy,  and  sugar  to  die  taste,  into  a  large 
bowl,  and  milking  upon  it  till  the  bowl  is  nearly 
full.  In  twenty  minutes  some  clotted  cream  is 
heaped  up  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  pow- 
dered cinnamon,  grated  nutmeg,  and  Harlequin 
comfits  strewed  over  the  top.  When  cider  cannot 
be  procured,  half  a  pint  of  port  is  used  instead^ 
omitting  the  brandy  ;  and  when  a  cow  is  not  ac- 
cessible, lukewarm  milk  poured  from  a  coffee-pot 
spout,  held  up  as  high  as  possible,  will  do  almost 
as  well. 

For  impromptu  Cheesecakes.  Take  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  butter,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
pounded  lump-sugar,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  with  the  grated  rind.  Beat 
the  butter  into  a  cream,  and  mix  the  whole  well 
together.  Then  put  some  light  puff  paste  in 
pattypans,  and  drop  a  little  of  the  mixture  into 
each.  Another  way  of  making  impromptu 
cheesecakes  is  with  butter,  sugar,  and  sweet  al- 
monds, taking  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and 
adding  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  with  the  white  of 
two,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon. 
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Common  Cheesecakes  made  with  cord  take  more 
time  to  prepare,  but  are,  I  think,  better ;  they  are 
made  by  turning  some  milk  with  rennet  into  curd, 
as  if  for  making  cheese,  and  then  beating  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  the  curd,  which  should  be 
quite  dry  so  as  to  crumble,  with  five  ounces  of 
butter  till  the  mixture  is  quite  smooth.  Two 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and  five  or  six  bitter  ones, 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  mixed  with  four  ounces 
of  lump-sugar,  crushed  and  sifted,  should  be 
added ;  and  the  whole  should  be  moistened  with 
the  yolks  of  four,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
beaten  up  with  three  spoonfuls  of  cream,  two  of 
brandy,  and  a  little  nutmeg.  The  pattypans  should 
be  rather  large,  and  rubbed  with  butter  before  the 
paste  is  put  into  them,  and  the  space  left  for  the 
curd  should  be  filled  quite  full.  These  cheese- 
cakes should  be  baked  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
they  are  excellent.  As  I  haye  said  you  are  to  line 
your  pattypans  with  puff  paste,  you  will  probably 
now  ask  how  it  is  to  be  made.  There  are  nume- 
rous receipts  given  in  the  cookery  books,  and  I 
really  don't  know  which  is  the  best ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  have  seen  most  excellent  paste  made 
when  I  was  a  girl,  by  one  of  the  best  plain  cooks 
I  ever  met  with. 

For  Puff  PastCy  the  flour  was  put  in  a  wide 
earthen  pan  set  before  the  fire,  till  it  was  quite 
warm,  turning  it  frequently  with  the  hands.  A 
little  butter  was  then  rubbed  into  the  flouTi  an4 
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enough  warm  water  was  added  to  make  the  whole 
into  a  very  smooth  and  even  paste,  every  lump  in  the 
flour  having  been  carefully  crumbled  in  the  process 
of  mixing.  The  paste  was  rolled  out  rather  thick^ 
and  little  bits  of  butter  stuck  all  over  it ;  flour 
was  then  dusted  over  the  butter,  and  the  paste  was 
folded  up  so  as  to  cover  the  flour.  This  was  re- 
peated as  often  as  required,  and  half  a  pound  of 
butter  to  a  pound  of  flour  was  considered  to  make 
a  very  rich  crust,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter 
to  a  pound  of  flour  being  the  usual  proportion. 

Short  or  Sugar  Paste  was  made  by  rubbing  two 
oimces  of  lump-sugar,  crushed  by  a  rolling-pin  so 
as  to  be  very  fine,  into  a  pound  of  dry  flour,  and 
adding  three  ounces  of  butter,  both  the  butter 
and  the  sugar  being  so  mixed  as  to  leave  no  lumps. 
The  yolks  of  two  eggs  were  then  beaten  up  well, 
with  some  cream,  and  added  to  the  flour,  so  as  to 
make  it  into  a  paste,  and  if  more  moisture  was 
required,  milk  or  cream  was  used,  but  no  water. 
This  paste  only  required  rolling  out  once,  and  it 
was  delicious. 

In  some  of  the  modem  cookery  books  equal 
quantities  of  butter  and  flour,  in  addition  to  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  are  recommended  for  rich  puff 
paste ;  and  it  is  directed  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  butter  should  be  made  into  a  ball,  and  the 
buttermilk  having  been  squeezed  out  of  it,  it 
should  be  put  into  the  crust  and  covered  with  it, 
like  an  apple  in  making  an  apple-dumpling.     The 
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crust  is  then  to  be  floured  and  rolled  out  five  or 
six  times.  I  have  never  tried  this  paste,  and  I 
should  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  make.  Re- 
gular pastrycooks,  I  am  told,  use  oil,  which  they 
mix  with  the  flour  without  any  water ;  and  lard 
or  dripping  is  oflen  used  in  large  families  to  save 
butter.  Eggs  give  a  great  richness  to  paste ;  but 
when  used  the  whites  should  be  omitted,  as  they 
are  apt  to  make  the  paste  hard. 

Having  thus  broken  through  my  determination 
to  give  you  only  receipts  for  impromptu  cookery, 
I  think  I  must  give  you  a  few  hints  on  what  may 
be  called  National  Cookery,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  I  may  teach  you  how  to  make  the  favourite 
dishes  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Euroi>e.  I  do  this 
principally  to  amuse  you,  and  to  enable  you  to 
produce  variety  in  your  entertainments,  as  the 
greatest  enemy  you  have  to  dread  is  monotony ; 
but  you  may  occasionally  find  it  useful  to  know 
how  to  produce  the  favourite  dishes  of  foreigners, 
when  you  have  to  entertain  them. 

77ie  Pot  au  Feu  is  the  popular  soup  of  France, 
which  is  found  in  every  house,  from  the  prince  to 
the  peasant :  it  is  made  by  putting  a  solid  piece  of 
beef  into  cold  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  of  meat  to  a  quart  of  water,  and  letting  it 
ainuner  in  an  earthen  pot  on  a  hot  hearth  for  six 
hours,  taking  oft'  the  scum  as  it  rises.  A  little 
salt  is  thrown  in  after  the  liquor  has  begun  to  sim- 
mer, and  carrots,  cabbage,  an  onion  or  two,  and 
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any  other  vegetable  that  may  be  in  season  are  put 
in,  after  the  scum,  caused  by  the  addition  of  the 
salt,  has  been  taken  off.  This  pottage  can  never  be 
made  properly  unless  wood  is  burned  in  the  kit- 
chen, as  it  requires  to  be  kept  constantly  simmering, 
but  never  boiling  rapidly  during  the  whole  of  the 
six  hours ;  and  this  can  scarcely  be  accomplished 
with  a  tin  kettle  or  saucepan  placed  at  the  side  of 
a  coal  fire.  In  France  they  generally  use  a  piece 
of  the  rump  for  the  pot  aufeu,  as  they  have  their 
meat  (which  they  call  houilli)  sent  to  table,  with 
the  best  of  the  vegetables,  taken  carefully  out  of 
the  liquor,  laid  round  it  The  soup  is  then  strained 
off  and  poured  quite  hot  on  a  slice  of  bread,  either 
toasted  or  untoasted,  according  to  taste,  which  is 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  tureen.  Sometimes,  in- 
stead of  using  bread,  the  pottage  is  served  plain ; 
or  vermicelli  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  from 
one  to  two  ounces  to  each  quart  of  soup.  The 
vermicelli  is  put  into  a  saucepan,  and  enough  of 
the  bouillon  to  cover  it  is  strained  over  it,  and  it 
is  stewed  very  gently  for  about  half  an  hour,  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  add  to  the  soup  when  it  is  put  into 
the  tureen.  In  winter,  instead  of  vegetables,  rice 
is  frequently  put  into  the  pot  au  feu  about  two 
hours  before  it  is  served  up ;  or  it  is  stewed  for 
about  an  hour  in  a  separate  saucepan,  and  added 
when  the  pottage  is  served  up. 

Macaroni  is  the  national  dish  of  Italy,  and  it  is 
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prepared  by  coyering  it  with  ten  times  its  yolume 
of  boiling  water,  and  letting  it  remain  till  it  be- 
comes soft.  When  this  is  the  case,  some  salt  is 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  the  saucepan  is  held 
over  the  fire  for  a  minute,  till  the  liquid  begins  to 
babble,  when  cold  water  is  thrown  in  to  stop  the 
ebullition:  the  macaroni  is  then  drained,  and  placed 
in  a  dish  alternately  with  small  bits  of  butter, 
pepper,  and  grated  cheese ;  or,  instead  of  butter, 
gravy  of  any  kind  may  be  used,  or  tomata  sauce. 
The  Italians  use  the  same  kind  of  soup  as  the 
French,  but  they  always  serve  a  dish  of  grated 
cheese  to  eat  with  it ;  and  sometimes  they  add 
parsley  chopped  very  small  to  the  potage  before 
serving  it.  The  cheese  used  in  Italy  is  either 
Parmesan  or  Gruyere,  but  any  strong  flavoured, 
dry  cheese  will  do. 

Sauer  kraut  is  the  national  dish  of  Germany, 
and  it  is  made  from  very  krge  close  cabbages, 
which  are  deprived  of  their  outer  leaves  so  as  to 
leave  only  the  hard  white  part,  or  head.  The 
first  process  of  preparing  them  is  to  scoop  out  the 
interior  part  of  the  stalk  with  an  iron  instrument 
or  scoop ;  they  are  then  cut  into  small  shreds  by 
a  wooden  machine,  composed  of  a  flat  board  or 
tray,  which  has  a  ledge  on  two  sides,  to  steady  a 
box  or  frame,  into  which  the  cabbages  are  put. 
In  the  middle  of  the  board  are  four  flat  pieces  of 
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steely  similar  to  the  steel  part  of  a  spokeshaye^ 
placed  in  an  oblique  direction^  and  the  near  edge 
of  each  being  a  little  raised  up,  with  small  spaces 
between  each,  to  let  the  shreds  fall  down  into  a 
tub  placed  underneath  to  receive  them.  The 
cabbages  are  then  put  into  the  box  before  de- 
scribed, which  is  pushed  backwards  and  forwards, 
when  the  cabbages,  being  cut  by  the  steel,  fall 
in  small  shreds  into  the  tub  placed  below.  A 
barrel  stands  ready  to  receive  them  when  cut, 
the  sides  of  which  are  first  washed  with  vinegar. 
A  man  stands  on  a  chair  by  the  barrel,  with  clean 
wooden  shoes  on,  whose  business  it  is  to  salt  and 
prepare  them,  which  is  done  in  the  following 
manner :  —  The  man  first  takes  as  much  of  the 
cut  cabbage  as  covers  about  four  inches  above  the 
bottom ;  he  next  strews  upon  it  two  handfuls  of 
salt,  one  handful  of  unground  pepper,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  salad  oil ;  he  then  gets  into  the  barrel, 
and  treads  it  down  with  his  wooden  shoes  till  it  is 
well  mixed  and  compact.  He  next  takes  another 
layer  of  cabbage,  and  puts  salt  and  pepper  on  it 
as  before,  and  treads  it  again,  and  so  goes  on  till 
the  barrel  is  filled.  A  board  is  then  placed  on  it, 
and  upon  the  board  sonie  very  heavy  weights  are 
put,  and  it  remains  so  ten  or  fifteen  days,  when 
it  partially  ferments,  and  a  great  deal  of  water 
swims  on  the  surface :  it  is  then  put  into  the  cellar 
for  use.     The  men  who  prepare  sauer  kraut  are 
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Tjrrolese,  and  carry  Uieir  macluDe  on  their  backs 
from  house  to  house. 

In  the  annexed  sketch  (fig.  6.),  a  is  the  cutting- 
tiaj,  b  the  box  into  which  the  cabbages  are  put, 
e  the  scoop,  and  d  the  tub  into  which  the  shreds 
&1L 
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The  Beet-root  soup  called  Barszez  or  Barck  is 
the  national  dish  of  Poland.  It  ia  made  by  putting 
the  siftings  of  rye  into  a  barrel,  and  filhng  it  with 
warm  water  in  the  proportion  of  three  quarta  of 
siftings  to  four  or  five  gallons  of  water.  The  barrel 
is  set  in  a  warm  closet  heated  to  about  70°,  and 
soon  b^ns  to  ferment.  In  twelve  hours  it  is 
ready  for  use.  The  liquor  is  then  strained  off, 
and  set  near  the  fire,  with  any  meat  or  poultry 
that  may  be  required.  When  the  meat  is  suffi- 
ciently etewed  it  is  taken  out  of  the  soup,  which. 
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after  it  has  been  well  skimmed  and  strained,  is 
mixed  with  a  pint  of  cream  in  which  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  have  been  beaten  up,  and  into 
which  a  red  beet-root  has  been  grated.  The  soup 
is  then  set  on  the  fire  for  a  minute^  and  when 
quite  hot  it  is  served  up.  The  meat  is  served  on 
a  separate  dish^  and  it  is  garnished  with  another 
beet-root  cut  in  slices^  and  dried  mushrooms  which 
have  been  previously  boiled  in  a  separate  sauce- 
pan. Another  much  superior  kind  of  barch^  (which 
may  be  called  a  beet  purie^)  is  made  by  boiling 
several  roots  of  beet,  taking  care  not  to  break  the 
skin,  so  that  they  may  preserve  their  bright  red. 
When  quite  soft  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water, 
peeled,  and  rubbed  through  a  sieve.  Half  a  poimd 
of  flour  is  mixed  with  a  quart  of  thick  sour  cream, 
and  added  to  five  or  six  poimds'  weight  of  pulp^ 
and  this  is  thinned  with  stock  fix)m  any  kind  of 
meat  previously  boiled  and  str^ned.  The  whole 
is  then  suffered  to  simmer  till  the  raw  taste  of  the 
flour  is  gone  off,  and  it  is  then  served  quite  hot. 
It  should  be  of  the  colour  and  consistency  of 
raspberry  crean^,  and,  when  properly  made,  it  is 
delicious.  Both  these  receipts  were  given  to  me 
by  an  English  lady  now  residing  in  Poland,  so 
that  you  may  rely  upon  them  as  being  genuine ; 
and  the  following  receipts  for  Spanish  dishes  were 
procured  for  me  by  a  friend  from  a  gentleinaQ 
who  is  a  native  of  Spain, 
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The  Olla  Podrida  is  decidedly  the  national  dish 
of  Spain,  and,  prepared  according  to  the  receipt  I 
am  going  to  give  you,  it  is  really  excellent.  It  is 
composed  of  the  following  ingredients :  —  a  fowl, 
pieces  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  bacon ;  half  a 
Spanish  sausage,  and  some  garvanzos  (Spanish 
peas).  The  garvanzos  should  be  soaked  all  night  in^ 
warm  water  and  a  little  salt.  Next  morning  the 
whole  of  the  above  are  to  be  slowly  boiled  together 
for  three  hours  or  more;  add  some  onion,  one 
or  two  cloves,  salt,  carrot,  garlic,  and  open  cab- 
bages. Pour  the  soup  upon  very  thin  pieces  of 
bread,  not  toasted.  After  the  soup,  the  vegetables, 
bacon,  and  sausage  are  served  on  one  dish,  and  the 
fowl  and  meat  on  another.  Sometimes  vermicelli 
or  rice  is  put  into  the  soup  instead  of  the  thin 
pieces  of  bread ;  but  the  bread  appears  to  be  most 
generally  used. 

To  make  a  Pucheroy  put  from  two  to  six  pounds 
of  beef  into  a  stew-pan,  adding  a  quart  of  water  for 
every  pound  of  meat.  Place  the  saucepan  on  a 
moderate  fire,  which  should  be  gradually  increased 
in  force  so  that  the  scum  may  be  carefully  re- 
moved, which  should  be  done  as  it  rises  to  the 
surface  until  no  more  of  it  appears.  The  saucepan 
is  then  to  be  left  on  a  fire,  kept  uniformly  mode- 
rate, for  the  space  of  four  hours.  AVTien  it  has 
boiled  two  hours,  put  into  it  three  carrots  of  mo* 
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derate  size,  two  turnips,  four  leeks,  and  a  parsnep, 
each  cut  in  half,  a  handful  of  parsley,  more  or  less, 
a  roasted  onion  pierced  with  two  or  three  cloves, 
and  a  good  proportion  of  salt.  Warm  water  must 
be  occasionally  added,  according  as  the  soup  eva- 
porates. The  above,  with  the  addition  of  a  whole 
fowl,  or  even  the  half  of  a  chicken  only,  the  giblets 
of  a  turkey,  or  a  bone  of  roast  lamb,  makes  an 
excellent  dish  in  the  class  of  plain  cooking.  There 
should  be  put  in  this  dish  some  garvanzos  soaked 
in  warm  water  the  previous  night,  and  put  into  the 
saucepan  as  soon  as  the  soup  begins  to  get  warm. 
A  piece  of  ham  or  bacon,  or  a  piece  of  the  Spanish 
sausage,  should  be  put  in  at  the  same  time  as  the 
vegetables. 

A  Scotch  haggis.  Take  the  large  stomach  of 
a  sheep.  After  being  nicely  cleaned,  put  it  to 
soak  in  cold  water  for  a  night.  Boil  the  pluck 
of  a  sheep  till  it  becomes  very  tender ;  mince  it 
small,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  suet,  and 
season  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  onion 
shred  small ;  add  a  quart  of  the  liquor  in  which  the 
pluck  was  boiled,  and  as  much  oatmeal,  previously 
browned  before  the  fire,  as  will  make  the  mixture 
as  thick  as  batter.  The  ingredients  are  then 
put  into  the  stomach,  which  must  be  firmly  sewed^ 
to  keep  out  the  water;  and,  after  boiling  for 
three  hours,  it  is  served    up  in  a  deep  dish. 
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Though  the  pluck  is  here  mentioned  generally,  we 
must  observe  that  neither  the  liver,  nor  what  is 
called  the  cat's-piece  or  spleen,  is  to  be  used. 
When  the  haggis  comes  to  table  a  portion  of  the 
skin  where  it  is  sewed  is  taken  up  with  a  fork, 
and  a  hole  is  made  by  cutting  the  skin  all  round 
it.  If  the  haggis  has  been  properly  made  the 
gravy  will  spurt  out  to  a  great  height  the  moment 
the  skin  is  pierced. 

Scotch  barley  broth  is  considered  best  when 
made  with  a  sheep's  head,  the  wool  from  which 
has  been  singed  off  with  a  red-hot  iron.  This 
operation  requires  great  care,  as  every  particle  of 
the  wool  should  be  removed,  and  yet  no  impression 
should  be  made  on  the  skin.  When  singed  the 
head  should  be  soaked  in  water  all  night.  In  the 
morning  it  is  scraped  and  washed,  and  then  it  is 
split  open,  and  the  brains  taken  out.  Some  per- 
sons rub  the  brains  over  the  skin  of  the  head  to 
remove  the  blackness;  but  others  do  not  like  either 
the  broth  or  the  head  unless  both  are  black.  When 
properly  prepared  it  is  put  into  a  kettle  with 
some  turnips  and  carrots  cut  small,  some  onions, 
and  some  salt ;  and  a  gallon  of  water  should  be 
added,  in  which  a  teacupful  of  Scotch  or  pearl 
barley  has  been  boiled  slowly  for  half  an  hour. 
The  whole  should  then  be  boiled  very  gently  for 
two  or  three  hours,  or  longer,  in  a  dose  kettle. 
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When  served  the  soup  should  not  be  strained^  but 
only  the  head  should  be  taken  out  and  served  on 
a  separate  dish^  and  the  broth  should  be  sent  to 
table  with  the  barley  and  vegetables  in  it.  The 
meat  on  the  head  should  be  quite  tender  and 
thoroughly  done.  If  the  taste  of  the  head  be  dis- 
likedy  the  soup  may  be  made  by  adding  to  the 
stewed  barley^  the  v^etables,  and  three  pounds  of 
the  lean  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton,  instead  of  the 
head.  A  pint  of  green  peas  may  also  be  added,  if 
in  season. 

A  Scotch  hotch-potch.  Take  equal  quantities  of 
fresh  beef  and  muttx>n,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  each 
to  three  pints  of  water ;  chop  them  finely*  and  let 
them  sinmier  gently  in  a  stew-pan.  When  the 
meat  is  tender,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
add  a  peck  of  green  peas,  three  or  four  or  more 
carrots,  two  cauliflowers,  a  few  onions,  and  any 
other  vegetable  that  may  be  in  season,  cutting 
them  small,  and  dredging  them  with  flour.  The 
whole  should  stew  gradually  till  the  v^etables  are 
tender,  when  it  should  be  served  without  straining. 
In  the  winter,  when  other  vegetables  are  scarce, 
potatoes  may  be  substituted  for  some  of  them ; 
but  carrots  should  always  be  most  abundant. 

For  an  Irish  stew.  Take  four  pounds  of  pota- 
toes, and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  meat,  with  a  few 
onions,  and  one  carrot,  which  will  make  a  good 
stew  for  six  or  seven  persons.    The  meat  must  be 
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cut  Into  small  pieces ;  if  it  is  half  mutton  it  will 
be  all  the  better ;  add  about  three  pints  of  water. 
When  the  greater  portion  of  the  potatoes  are  in 
pulp,  it  will  be  done.  Season  it  with  salt  and 
pepper. 

The  English  national  dishes  are,  I  suppose, 
roast  beef  and  plum  pudding.  I  need  not  teU 
you  how  to  roast  your  beef,  but  I  may  give  you 
a  receipt  for  a  pudding  under  it,  as  I  think  pud- 
dings of  that  kind  are  peculiar  to  England. 

Far  an  excellent  Yorkshire  pudding^  take  six 
^gs,  six  heaped  table-spoonfVils  of  flour,  and  one 
tearspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  the  eggs  well,  strain 
them,  and  mix  them  with  the  flour,  and  then  add 
gradually  about  a  pint  of  milk,  so  as  to  make  the 
whole  into  a  rather  thin  batter.  Warm  the  pan,  and 
rub  it  with  dripping  or  butter  before  the  batter  is 
poured  into  it,  and  let  the  batter  be  about  an  inch 
thick.  When  the  pudding  is  browned  on  one 
side  cut  it  into  quarters,  or  eight  pieces,  and  turn 
them  to  brown  the  other.  In  some  places  the 
pudding  is  made  very  thin,  and  not  turned ;  and 
sometimes  currants  are  added.  A  plainer  pudding 
may  be  made  with  half  a  pound  of  flour,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  three  eggs,  and  a  pint  of  milk. 

Far  a  Plum  pudding ^  take  suet,  flour,  currants, 
and  stoned  raisins,  one  pound  each,  the  grated 
rind  of  a  lemon,  four  eggs,  a  wine-glassful  of 
brandy,  and  as  much  milk  as  is  required  to  make 
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it  of  a  proper  consistence.  It  should  be  boiled 
eight  or  nine  hours  in  either  a  cloth  or  a  mould, 
and  served  with  wine  sauce. 

Sir  Joseph  Broohes's  Plum  pudding.  "Take 
the  crumb  of  a  twopenny  loaf,  six  ounces  of  suet, 
two  apples  grated,  three  oimces  of  sugar,  the  rind 
of  a  lemon  grated,  a  little  candied  orange,  half  a 
poimd  of  currants,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour, 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  half  a  nutmeg,  a  little 
ginger,  and  three  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy.  Mix 
all  well  together,  and  boil  two  hours.  Eight 
ounces  of  apple  or  gooseberry  pulp,  with  five 
ounces  of  sugar,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
suet" 

Mr.  SopwitKs  Victoria  pudding.  **  Take  half 
a  poimd  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  suet  shred  very  fine,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  mashed 
potatoes,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  carrots  boiled 
and  beaten  smooth,  and  one  ounce  of  lemon-peeL 
Mix  all  well  together  the  night  before  the  pudding 
is  wanted,  and  boil  it  four  hours."  Another  similar 
pudding  is  made  as  follows : — "  Take  of  flour,  suet 
chopped  fine,  currants,  raisins,  and  grated  carrot, 
half  a  pound  of  each ;  mix  the  ingredients  well 
together,  without  any  liquid,  and  boil  five  hours. 
A  little  grated  lemon-peel  may  be  added,  and  the 
pudding  should  be  served  with  sweet  sauce  poured 
over  it" 
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I  sliall  now  give  you  a  few  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  various  kinds^  which  I  know  to  be  good. 

A  Charlotte  de  pommes  is  a  French  apple  pud- 
ding, made  by  lining  a  mould  or  dish  with  thin 
dices  of  stale  bread  that  have  been  dipped  in 
clarified  butter.  The  middle  is  then  filled  with 
apples,  stewed  as  if  for  sauce;  and  a  piece  of 
bread  being  laid  on  the  top,  the  charlotte  is  baked 
with  fire  above  and  below. 

A  French  Apple  pudding  is  made  by  baking  or 
stewing  some  apples  with  sugar  till  they  become  a 
sort  of  marmalade.  A  custard  is  then  made  of 
half  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and 
pounded  smooth,  with  an  ounce  of  bitter  ones,  half 
a  pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  the 
white  of  one,  and  poured  over  the  apples,  which 
should  then  be  baked  in  a  slow  oven.  As  this  is 
what  is  called  a  French  apple  pudding  in  England, 
it  may  amuse  you  to  give  you  now  what  is  called 
an  English  apple  pudding  in  France;  it  is  as 
follows:  —  Take  twelve  moderate-sized  apples, 
pore  and  core  them,  and  then  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  four  or  five  table-spoonfuls  of 
water.  Stew  them  till  they  are  soft,  and  then 
mix  them  with  half  a  pound  of  powdered  lump 
sugar,  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  and  the  grated 
rind  of  two,  and  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  well 
beaten.  Mix  all  well  together;  cover  a  dish 
with  a  light  pufi*  paste,   and  pour  the   mixture 
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into  it.     Put  it  into  the  oven,  and  bake  it  half  an 
hour. 

A  Parsnep  pudding  is  made  by  boiling  two 
parsnepSy  draining  the  water  from  them,  mashing 
them,  and  adding  grated  bread,  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  sugar  and  spice  to  the  taste,  and  a  little 
cream ;  the  whole,  when  mixed,  is  poured  into  a 
light  puff  paste,  and  baked. 

Mr.  SopwitKs  Almond  pudding.  Take  five  or 
six  bitter  almonds,  blanched,  and  pound  them  in  a 
mortar,  with  seven  or  eight  pieces  of  lump  sugar. 
Then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  two,  and  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  and  add  them  to  the  almonds  and 
sugar,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  cream  made  luke- 
warm. Four  the  whole  into  a  mould  or  basin 
well  buttered,  and  steam  it  for  twenty  minutes. 

To  make  a  Cabinet  pudding.  Butter  a  pudding 
basin,  and  line  the  inside  with  a  layer  of  raisins 
that  have  been  previously  stoned.  Then  cut 
some  thin  bread  and  butter,  taking  off  the  crust, 
and  fill  the  basin  with  it  In  another  basin  beat 
up  three  eggs,  and  add  to  them  a  pint  of  milk, 
with  sugar  and  spice ;  mix  all  well  together,  and 
pour  the  whole  into  the  first  basin  upon  the  bread 
and  butter.  Let  it  stand  half  an  hour,  and  then 
tie  a  floured  cloth  over  it  in  the  usual  manner, 
taking  care  that  the  basin  is  quite  fulL  This  is  a 
most  delicious  pudding ;  and  when  turned  out  of 
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the  basin  it  has  a  singular  appearance^  the  out- 
side being  quite  covered  with  rabins. 

For  Lemon  cream.  Take  a  quart  of  lemonade 
made  very  sweet,  strain  it,  and  put  it  in  a  sauce- 
pan on  the  fire.  Add  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs 
beaten,  and  stir  it  always  one  way  till  it  is  of  a 
proper  thickness.  Serve  it  in  custard-glasses, 
or  in  a  cream-dish.  To  make  the  lemonade,  dis- 
solve five  ounces  of  sugar  in  two  pints  of  boiling 
water,  having  previously,  with  part  of  the  sugar, 
rubbed  the  yellow  rind  off  a  lemon ;  then  add  the 
juice  of  three  lemons.  Some  persons  put  the 
lemon  and  sugar  into  a  jug,  and  pour  the  boiling 
water  upon  them. 

Bice  fiummery^  which  is  a  very  nice  side  dish, 
is  made  by  mixing  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ground 
rice  with  a  little  eold  milk,  and  then  adding  a"^ 
pint  of  hot  milk  which  has  been  boiled  with  a 
stick  of  cinnamon  and  a  bit  of  lemon-peel ;  add 
sugar  to  the  taste,  and,  if  required,  a  few  drops  of 
essence  of  almonds.  Boil  it  up,  stirring  it  care- 
fully, and  then  pour  it  into  a  mould. 

Dutch  flummery  is  made  by  boiling  two  ounces 
of  isinglass  in  three  half-pints  of  water  very 
gently  for  half  an  hour.  Strain  the  liquor,  and 
add  a  few  lumps  of  sugar  which  have  been  rubbed 
on  the  rind  of  two  lemons,  and  the  juice  of  three 
lemons  strained;   then  beat  the  yolks  of  seven 
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^gs,  and  add  them  gradually.  Put  the  whole 
over  the  fire,  and  stir  it  carefullj,  all  one  way, 
till  it  boils,  and  then  pour  it  into  a  mould,  or  put 
it  first  into  a  basin  to  settle  before  putting  it  into 
the  mould  The  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  up  to 
a  froth  will  look  very  pretty  over  preserves ;  or 
they  may  be  coloured  with  some  kind  of  preserve, 
to  form  a  dish. 

The  following  is  a  receipt  to  make  Bice  cream, 
which  was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend,  and  is  said  to 
be  most  excellent.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
ground  rice,  one  quart  of  cream,  the  peel  of  a 
lemon,  and  a  small  piece  of  butter.  Put  all  into 
a  stewpan,  and  place  it  over  the  fire,  stirring  it 
carefully  till  it  boils,  when  it  should  be  of  about 
the  same  thickness  as  bread  sauce.  After  boilincr 
two  minutes,  add  a  Spoonful  of  prepared  isinglass, 
and  turn  it  out,  as  you  would  any  other  cream. 
Send  it  to  table  with  a  little  raspberry  or  currant 
syrup. 

Blancmange  may  be  made  quickly  by  boiling, 
or  rather  simmering,  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in 
three  pints  of  milk  till  it  is  dissolved,  which  will 
be  in  about  half  an  hour.  Then  strain  it  into  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  cream ;  sweeten  it,  and  add  a 
little  peach-water,  to  give  the  flavour  of  almonds. 
Let  it  boil  up  once,  and  then  stand  a  few  minutes 
to  settle  before  it  is  put  into  the  moulds.  Use 
tin  moulds,   and  set  them  in  cold  pump-water 
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changing  the  water  when  it  becomes  warm,  and 
the  blancmange  will  very  soon  be  quite  firm. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  few  miscellaneous  receipts, 
and  then  I  think  you  will  have  had  enough ;  for 
I  know,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  have 
always  felt  perplexed,  when  I  have  taken  up  a 
cookery  book,  by  the  great  number  of  receipts 
which  I  found  in  it,  and  all  of  which  appeared  to 
me  so  excellent  that  I  knew  not  which  to  choose. 
I  have,  naturally  enough,  supposed  you  to  have 
the  same  feeling ;  and  thus,  in  what  I  have  written, 
I  have  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  save 
you  the  trouble  of  selection,  by  giving  you  only 
such  dishes  as  I  either  know  to  be  good  myself, 
or  which  have  been  given  to  me  by  friends  I  can 
fully  rely  upon.  But  I  am  forgetting  your  re- 
ceipts ;  they  are  as  follow :  — 

To  make  Potato  flour  or  starchy  to  serve  also 
instead  of  arrow-root.  Feel  and  wash  the  pota- 
toes, cutting  crdt  all  the  specks ;  then  grate  or  rasp 
them  into  a  pan  of  water ;  stir  it  up  well,  and  let 
it  remain  for  about  ten  hours,  or  till  all  the  flour 
is  settled  down.  Then  pour  off  the  water  with  the 
fibrous  parts  of  the  potatoes,  and  put  some  fresh 
water  to  the  flour,  which,  as  it  settles  very  hard, 
must  be  well  stirred  and  strained  into  another 
pan,  where  let  it  remain  till  it  is  again  settled 
down,  and  so  do  till  the  water  is  quite  clear,  which 
will  be  in  four  or  five  times  mixing  in  fresh  water ; 
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once  straining  is  sufficient.  When  dear  enough, 
break  the  flour  up  into  a  dish,  and  dry  it  gently 
before  the  fire ;  it  takes  a  good  while,  as  it  must 
be  thoroughly  dried  and  broken  into  a  fine 
powder.  It  may  then  be  put  away  for  use,  and 
keeps  a  long  time.  Very  small  potatoes  answer 
the  purpose  as  well  as  large ;  and,  when  persons 
grow  them,  it  uses  up  those  that  are  too  small  for 
boiling.  Ten  ounces  and  a  half  of  starch  have 
been  produced  from  very  small  potatoes,  which 
weighed  only  seyen  pounds  and  a  half  before 
peeling  them.  When  this  flour  is  made  on  a  large 
scale,  the  potatoes  may  be  washed,  and  then 
ground  in  a  cider-mill  without  paring. 

To  pickle  Lemons.  Grate  off  the  rind,  then  lay 
them  in  salt  for  six  days ;  boil  vinegar  with  a  little 
turmeric,  and  pour  over  them  boiling ;  let  them 
stand  till  next  day ;  then  boil  in  best  vinegar,  mace, 
shallots,  anchovy,  Cayenne  pods,  and  cloves ;  boil 
the  lemons  and  liquor  together  two  minutes,  and 
cover  them  dose  up.  In  a  few  days  they  will  be 
fit  for  use,  and  are  much  admired  with  fish,  cut- 
lets, or  cold  meat. 

Mixture  for  India  Pickle.  One  gallon  of  vinegar, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  garlic,  half  a  pound  of  salt, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ginger,  two  ounces  of 
white  mustard  seed,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Cay- 
enne pepper ;  mix  all  well  together.  Any  v^e- 
tables,  such  as  small  onions,  cauliflowers,  Frendi 
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beanfiy  radish  pods,  and  gherkins,  may  be  laid  in 
salt  three  days,  dried,  and  put  into  the  above 
mixture,  and  it  is  an  excellent  pickle  for  general 
use. 

Cucumber  Vinegar.  Pare  and  slice  fifteen  large 
cucumbers,  and  three  or  four  onions,  a  few  shallots, 
and  a  dove  or  two  of  garlic  Then  put  a  layer 
of  slices  of  cucumber  in  a  deep  jar,  and  strew 
over  it  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  little  Cayenne 
pepper ;  then  a  layer  of  onions  and  shallots,  with 
pepper  and  salt  as  before;  repeating  alternate 
layers  of  cucumbers  and  onions  till  the  jar  is 
about  half  full,  when  three  pints  of  vinegar  is  to 
be  poured  on  the  whole.  After  standing  four 
days  the  vin^ar  is  strained  ofi*,  and  is  ready  for 
use.     It  is  a  great  improvement  to  cold  meat. 

Excellent  Walnut  catsup.  Take  walnuts  of  the 
size  fit  for  pickling;  cut  and  pound  them  in  a 
marble  mortar  to  obtain  the  juice.  To  a  pint  of 
this  juice  put  a  pound  of  anchovies.  Boil  till  the 
anchovies  are  dissolved,  and  then  strain  through 
a  piece  of  muslin.  Then  boil  again,  and  add  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  some  whole  white  pepper,  and 
seven  or  eight  shallots,  a  few  cloves  of  garlic,  and 
a  pint  of  white  wine  vinegar.  Boil  all  together 
till  the  shallots  become  tender ;  then  strain,  and^ 
when  cold,  bottle  for  use. 

Tomato  sauce  may   be  made  by  putting  ripe 
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tomatoes  into  an  earthen  jar,  and  setting  it  in  an 
oven  from  which  the  bread  has  been  just  drawn. 
When  the  tomatoes  have  become  soft^  the  skins 
should  be  taken  out,  and  the  pulp  should  be  mixed 
with  vinegar,  a  few  cloves  of  garlic  poimded, 
Cayenne  pepper,  powdered  ginger,  and  salt,  to 
the  taste.  Another  way  is  to  stew  a  gallon  of  ripe 
tomatoes  with  a  pound  of  salt  till  they  are  re- 
duced to  a  pulp ;  then  rub  them  tlirough  a  sieve, 
and  add  half  a  drachm  of  cochineal,  and  Cavenne 
pepper,  mace,  allspice,  and  ginger  to  the  taste. 
Let  the  whole  boil  gently  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  when  cold  put  into  wide-mouthed  bottles  for 
use.  By  adding  a  little  brandy  to  each  bottle, 
this  sauce  will  keep  several  years.  Tomatoes  are 
also  very  good,  boiled  gently  in  salt  and  water. 

For  Tomato  sauce  (the  Spanish  way).  Cut 
six  tomatoes  in  half,  and,  having  pressed  out 
their  juice,  put  to  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
gravy,  a  quarter  of  a  head  of  garlic,  a  little  pars- 
ley, and  a  few  drops  of  vinegar.  All  this  must 
be  boiled  together  for  a  short  time  and  passecl 
through  a  sieve.  This  sauce  is  a  great  improve- 
ment to  mutton  chops,  ham,  boiled  beef,  or  beef 
steaks. 

The  Spanish  mode  of  keeping  Tomatoes,  Boll 
some  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  each 
tomato,  until  it  i)ecomes  candied.  Add  a  tenth 
part  of  onions ;  and  when  they  begin  to  colour  put 
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in  the  tomatoes^  with  salt,  pepper,  cloves,  and 
nutmeg  in  suitable  quantities.  Boil  the  whole 
on  a  yery  quick  fire,  and,  when  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness, strain  it  through  a  hair-sieve.  Place  it  on 
the  fire  again  immediatelj,  and,  when  it  becomes 
solid,  put  it  into  jelly-pots*  These  must  be 
covered  with  two  plies  of  paper,  and  kept  apart 
from  the  light.  The  onions  may  be  omitted  from 
the  above ;  in  which  case  it  can  be  used  as  a  sauce 
for  a  variety  of  dishes. 

Sirop  de  Cerises.  Prepare  some  ripe  cherries 
by  pulling  out  their  stalks,  crush  them,  and  leave 
them  to  ferment  for  twenty-four  hours.  Press 
the  cherries,  and  strain  their  juice  through  a  sieve. 
The  liquid  should  be  quite  clear,  and  to  every 
seventeen  ounces  of  juice  add  two  pounds  of  lump 
sugar.  Put  the  liquid  into  a  stewpan  on  the  fire, 
and  let  it  boil  once,  then  take  off  the  scum,  and 
when  the  liquor  is  nearly  cold  bottle  it.  All  other 
sjrrups  of  fruit  are  made  in  the  same  manner. 

I  think  you  will  now  be  as  much  tired  of  read- 
ing receipts  for  cookery  as  I  am  of  writing  them, 
and  therefore  I  will  only  add  two  receipts  for 
making  Pork  pies^  the  first  of  which  is  the  mode 
practised  in  my  native  county,  Warwickshire. 

Half  a  pound  of  lard  is  put  into  a  saucepan 
containing  a  quart  of  water.  The  saucepan  is 
set  on  the  fire,  and  stirred  till  the  water  boils. 
The  boiling  lard  and  water  is  then  poured  slowly 
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into  as  much  flour  as  will  suffice  to  make  it  into 
a  smooth  and  very  stiflf  paste,  and  mixed  with 
a  wooden  spoon,  after  which  it  must  be  beaten 
with  a  rolling-pin.  When  the  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  incorporated,  the  paste  is  put  into  an 
earthen  pan,  covered  with  a  linen  cloth,  and 
placed  near  the  fire,  where  it  is  left  for  about 
half  an  hour.  The  meat  is  now  prepared  by  being 
separated  from  every  particle  of  bone,  skin,  and 
gristle,  and  cut  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  dice. 
Care  is  taken  to  keep  the  fat  and  lean  separate ; 
but  both  are  well  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt 
A  piece  of  the  paste  large  enough  to  form  one 
pie  is  then  broken  off  the  mass,  and  the  rest  is 
again  covered  up,  as  it  cannot  be  worked  if  it  is 
too  cold,  though  it  will  not  stand  if  it  is  too  warm. 
If  it  breaks  and  crumbles,  instead  of  being  plastic, 
it  is  too  cold ;  and  if  it  is  too  soft,  and  falls  when 
raised,  it  is  either  too  warm  or  too  rich.  When 
it  is  of  just  the  right  heat  to  bear  being  moulded, 
and  yet  to  retain  whatever  shape  may  be  given 
to  it,  the  piece  of  paste  is  worked  with  the  hands 
on  a  pasteboard,  into  the  form  of  a  high-peaked 
hat,  with  a  broad  brim ;  and  then  the  peak  of  the 
hat  being  turned  downwards  on  the  board,  one 
of  the  hands  is  put  inside  the  hat,  and  the  other 
used  to  raise  and  smooth  the  sides,  till  the  pie  is 
gradually  worked  into  a  proper  shape.  The  meat 
is  then  put  into  the  crust  in  layers,  two  of  lean  to 
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one  of  fat,  and  pressed  as  closely  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  pie  may  cut  firm  when  cold.  When 
the  pie  is  quite  full,  the  lid  is  put  on,  and  wet 
round  the  edge  to  make  it  adhere  to  the  top  of 
the  walls,  on  which  it  is  laid,  the  two  being 
pinched  together,  in  order  to  unite  them  more 
thoroughly. 

In  Leicestershire,  and  some  parts  of  Stafford- 
shire, a  layer  of  raisins  is  often  put  below  the  meat , 
and,  in  Northamptonshire,  pork  pies  or  pasties  are 
made  with  the  same  kind  of  crust  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, but,  instead  of  being  raised,  it  is  rolled 
out,  and  then  cut  into  pieces  of  a  proper  size  for 
the  top  and  bottom,  with  a  long  piece  of  the 
necessary  width  for  the  sides.  The  bottom  is 
cemented  to  the  walls  with  egg,  the  two  parts 
wluch  are  to  adhere  being  pinched  together ;  and 
the  crust  is  filled  with  well-seasoned  meat,  put  in 
layers  of  fat  and  lean  as  before ;  the  lid  is  then 
put  on,  and,  after  it  has  been  made  to  adhere  to 
the  walls,  it  is  washed  over  with  a  feather  dipped 
in  white  of  egg. 

These  pies  are  frequently  baked  in  a  tin, 
which  is  made  so  as  only  to  support  the  walls, 
and  is  fastened  on  one  side  with  a  kind  of  skewer, 
which  may  be  drawn  out,  so  as  to  allow  the  tin 
to  be  removed  without  breaking  the  crust.  As, 
however,  the  sides  sometimes  look  too  pale,  when 
the  pie  is  baked  in  a  tin,  the  pie  may  be  put  into 
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the  oven  again  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  tin  is 
removed,  in  order  that  the  walls  may  be  properly 
browned. 

All  pork  pies  should  be  baked  slowly,  on  ac- 
count of  the  solid  nature  of  the  meat ;  and  a  hole 
is  generally  made  in  the  middle  of  the  lid  to  let 
out  the  st^am.  No  water  should  be  put  into  the 
pie  when  it  is  made;  but,  when  it  is  baked,  a 
little  gravy  made  from  the  bones  of  the  pork  may 
be  poured  in  through  the  hole  in  the  lid.  Pork 
pies  are  never  cut  till  they  are  cold.  Those 
persons  who  dislike  lard  may  use  butter  instead 
of  it  for  the  crust ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  good. 
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LETTER  VI. 

THE  UkBDEB.  —  SALTING  MEAT,  BACON,  AND  HAMS.  —  THE 
DA£ET.  —  MANAGEMENT  OF  MILK.  —  MAKING  AND  KEEPING 
BUTTES.  —  MAKING  CHEESE  OF  YAEIOU8  KINDS.  —  ICE- 
BOUSE,   ICS*CELLAB,   AND   ICE-COOLBB. 

I  WILL  now  proceed  to  bbj  a  few  words  on  the 
other  servants'  offices.  The  Larder  in  a  country 
house  is  generally  a  square  or  oblong  room  near 
the  kitchen,  and  sometimes  sunk  a  step  below  it. 
It  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  and  should 
be  contrived  to  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  house. 
Where  practicable,  there  should  be  two  windows, 
or  rather  openings  in  the  walls,  opposite  each  other, 
fiUed  in  with  wu^  network  instead  of  glass,  to 
allow  a  free  current  of  air  through  the  room,  and 
yet  to  exclude  flies  and  other  insects.  The  floor 
should  be  of  brick,  and  furnished  with  a  drain,  so 
that  it  may  be  frequently  washed  with  plenty  of 
water,  without  much  trouble.  The  waUs  should 
be  whitewashed,  and  there  should  be  fixed  in  them 
at  intervals  strong  iron  hooks  or  holdfasts,  for 
the  purpose  of  suspending  uncooked  meat  Other 
hooks  should  be  fixed  in  the  ceiling,  for  hung  beef, 
tongues,  liams,  &c.    \VTien  the  larder  is  dry,  there 
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may  be  also  bacon  racks  fixed  to  the  ceiling ;  but, 
if  the  situation  should  be  damp,  these  will  be 
better  in  the  kitchen.  In  some  places  a  circular 
rack  is  hung  in  the  centre  with  hooks  round  it  for 
game  ;  but  in  very  large  establishments  there  is  a 
separate  larder  for  gome,  as  the  smell,  when  it  is 
high,  gives  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  fresh 
meat  kept  near  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  larder 
there  should  be  a  strong  wooden  table  or  chop- 
ping-block  for  cutting  the  meat  upon ;  and  close 
under  the  walls  there  is  frequently  a  raised  settlice 
or  dais  of  brick,  about  two  feet  high,  which  serves 
to  support  earthen,  slate,  or  wooden  troughs  for 
salting  meat.  In  one  of  the  deepest  of  these  should 
be  a  kind  of  pickle  or  brine,  in  which  anything 
that  is  to  be  salted  for  keeping  may  be  put ;  and 
the  other  more  shallow  troughs  may  be  employed 
for  slightly  salting  meat  that  is  soon  to  be  used. 

The  pickle  for  the  large  brine  trough  is  made  by 
mixing  four  gallons  of  water  with  a  pound  or  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  coarse  sugar,  four  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  and  six  pounds  of  common  or  bay  salt. 
This  mixture  should  be  boiled  in  a  large  kettle, 
and  the  scum  taken  off  as  it  rises.  When  no  more 
scum  appears,  the  vessel  should  be  taken  from  the 
fire,  and  the  liquid  suffered  to  stand  till  it  is  cold. 
Another  pickle  is  made  by  adding  to  four  gallons 
of  water,  fourteen  pounds  of  common  salt,  eight 
pounds  of  bay  salt,  half  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  and 
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two  ounces  of  sal  prunella.  Boil  the  whole  together 
for  half  an  hour,  and  take  off  the  scum ;  when 
cold  it  is  fit  for  use.  The  first  kind  is  best  for 
hung  beef  and  tongues ;  and  the  latter  for  salt 
beef  and  pickled  pork. 

When  the  pickle  is  ready,  the  meat  to  be  salted 
should  be  examined,  and  carefully  wiped  dry  with 
a  coarse  cloth,  any  flyblows  or  bruised  parts  being 
removed.  If  tongues  are  to  be  salted,  the  roots 
should  be  cut  off,  and  laid  aside  for  soups ;  and 
then  the  tongues  should  be  scraped  and  rubbed 
dry  before  putting  them  into  the  pickling-trough. 
The  skin  of  the  pork  should  be  scraped  and 
cleaned,  and  the  fleshy  part  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  wiped  dry,  any  mass  that  there 
may  be  of  congealed  blood  being  removed.  All 
the  meat  that  is  to  be  cured  being  properly  pre- 
pared, it  should  be  laid  in  the  pickling-trough  and 
the  brine  poured  over  it ;  and,  if  there  are  several 
pieces  of  meat,  care  should  be  taken  to  lay  them 
so  that  the  brine  may  touch  every  part,  and  com- 
pletely cover  the  whole.  Meat  which  has  been 
preserved  in  the  first  pickle  for  ten  weeks  or  more, 
if  cooked  without  being  hung  up  to  dry,  will  be 
perfectly  tender,  and  will  eat  as  well  as  meat  that 
has  been  only  freshly  and  slightly  salted. 

It  is  said  that  meat  may  be  kept  in  this  pickle 
for  twelve  mouths,  provided  the  pickle  be  boiled 
and  skimmed  about  once  in  two  months,  and  that 
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during  the  boiling,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  half 
a  pound  of  salt  be  added.  In  general,  the  articles 
which  have  been  salted,  after  remaining  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  the  pickle,  are  taken 
out  and  hung  up  to  dry.  Some  persons  lay  them 
to  drain,  and  then  hang  them  up  without  any  other 
preparation ;  but  others  advise  them  to  be  wiped 
quite  dry  and  put  in  paper  bags  before  they  are 
hung  up.  Whenever  fresh  articles  are  put  into 
the  pickle,  every  tiling  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
trough,  and  the  brine  boiled  up,  the  scum  being 
taken  off  and  fresh  salt  and  sugar  added,  as  be^ 
fore  directed.  Sometimes  meat  is  merely  salted 
when  it  is  to  be  used  in  a  few  days ;  in  which 
case  the  meat  is  put  into  a  smaller  trough  or  pan, 
and  only  salt  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  salt  to  every  two  poimds  of  meat. 
The  salt  should  be  well  rubbed  in,  and  the  meat 
turned  every  day. 

The  following  general  observations  as  to  curing 
meat  will  probably  be  of  more  use  than  multi- 
plying receipts.  What  is  called  bay  salt  (that  is, 
salt  made  by  evaporating  sea-water)  gives  a  finer 
flavour  than  common  salt,  but  rather  more  should 
be  used,  to  produce  the  same  degree  of  saltness. 
Sugar  makes  meat  tender,  and  gives  mellowness 
and  richness,  but  the  quantity  used  should  never 
be  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  quantity  of  salt, 
or  it  will  make  the  meat  taste  insipid     Saltpetre 
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gives  a  fine  red  colour,  but  it  is  apt  to  make  the 
meat  hard ;  and,  whenever  it  is  used,  there  should 
be  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  to  coun- 
teract its  hardening  tendency.  The  usual  pro- 
portion is,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  to  a 
pound  of  salt ;  or,  if  used  with  sugar,  one  ounce  of 
saltpetre  to  three  pounds  of  sugar.  Meat  should 
never  be  salted  in  very  hot  weather,  unless  it  is 
wanted  for  use  in  a  few  days;  and  it  should 
never  be  put  in  pickle  at  that  season.  If  any 
meat  in  the  slightest  degree  tainted  be  put  into 
the  pickling-trough,  the  brine  will  be  spoiled, 
and  should  be  thrown  away.  When  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  very  hot  weather,  to  salt  meat 
to  keep,  it  is  said  that  a  teaspoonful  of  muriatic 
acid  and  of  nitric  acid  (spirits  of  salt  and  aqua- 
fortis), in  equal  parts,  should  be  added  to  every 
pound  of  salt.  It  is  also  said  that  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  pyroligneous  acid  added  to  every 
pound  of  salt  will  give  a  fine  smoky  flavour,  with- 
out any  of  the  trouble  attendant  on  smoking  dried 
meat ;  but  this  last  must  be  used  with  great  care, 
as  too  much  would  spoil  the  meat. 

As  Hams  require  to  be  salted  with  more  care 
than  any  other  kind  of  meat,  I  have  given  below 
two  or  three  particular  receipts  for  curing  them, 
all  of  which  I  know  to  be  excellent  The  first  is 
very  useful  in  the  country,  as  the  hums  cured  by 
it  may  be  cooked  without  steeping. 
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For  a  ham  twenty-four  pounds  in  weight,  take 
two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  half  a  pound  of  common 
salt,  one  pound  of  bay  salt,  and  one  ounce  of  black 
pepper.  Mix  these  together,  and  rub  them  well  into 
the  ham :  then  let  it  stand  three  days,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  pour  one  pound  of  treacle 
over  it,  and  let  it  remain  twenty-four  hours; 
after  that  time,  let  it  be  turned  every  day  for  a 
month,  and  each  time  rub  the  liquor  well  into  it. 
After  this,  steep  the  ham  in  cold  water  for  twelve 
hours,  then  dry  it  well  and  hang  it  up.  It  will 
not  require  any  further  steeping  when  it  is  to  be 
boiled;  and  it  should  be  boiled  slowly,  say  at 
the  rate  of  about  three  hours  for  a  ham  of  the 
weight  of  ten  pounds.  This  receipt  was  given 
me  by  Mr.  Beaton,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any 
hams  to  be  better  than  those  cured  in  this  way. 

The  following  is  the  way  of  curing  hams  to 
give  them  the  Westphalian  flavour.  For  two 
large  hams,  take  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
common  salt,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  saltpetre, 
three  pounds  of  bay  salt,  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
brown  sugar,  and  one  quart  of  old  beer ;  boil  them 
all  together,  and  pour  the  mixture  over  the  hams 
boiling  hot.  Turn  them  and  rub  them  well  every 
day  for  sixteen  days ;  then  smoke  them  with  short 
horse-litter,  and  hang  them  up  to  dry. 

The  following  is  another  mode  of  giving  hams 
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the  Westphalian  flavour^  and  it  is  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent. For  two  hams  weighing  thirty  pounds^ 
take  one  pound  of  common  8alt>  half  a  pound  of 
bay  salty  three  oimces  of  saltpetre,  and  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  black  pepper,  the  latter  ground,  and 
finely  sifted.  Mix  all  these  well  together,  and  rub 
the  hams  with  the  mixture  for  four  days,  turning 
them  every  day,  and  having  first  washed  them 
well  with  vinegar.  On  the  fifth  day,  pour  over 
the  hams  two  pounds  of  treacle,  and  rub  them 
well  with  two  ounces  of  juniper  berries  bruised. 
Let  them  remain  in  tliis  pickle  six  weeks,  turning 
and  rubbing  them  daily ;  then  take  them  out  of 
the  pickle,  and  lay  them  in  spring  water  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours ;  then  wipe  them  dry  and  send 
them  to  a  chimney  where  wood  is  burnt.  When 
thoroughly  smoked,  take  them  down  and  put 
them  in  a  chest  with  wood  ashes.  I  may  here 
observe  that,  when  hams  are  cured  in  any  ordinary 
way,  it  is  said  that  the  Westphalian  flavour  may 
be  given  to  them  by  rubbing  over  them  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  a  mixture  of  tar  and  spirits  of 
wine,  when  they  are  just  taken  out  of  the  pickle. 
The  following  is  a  mode  of  making  Mutton 
hams,  which  some  persons  are  very  fond  of,  though 
they  are  too  strong  for  delicate  stomachs.  Cut  a 
hind  quarter  of  mutton  like  a  ham,  and  rub  it 
with  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  one  pound  of  sugar. 
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and  one  pound  of  salt  Lay  it  in  a  pan,  with  the 
skin  downwards  for  a  fortnight,  then  roll  it  in 
bran,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

In  some  places  there  is  no  regular  larder,  but 
the  uncooked  meat  is  kept  in  a  hanging  Safe  in 
the  open  air,  which  is  drawn  up  and  down  by  a 
pulley.  Cooked  meat  is  either  kept  in  a  similar 
safe,  in  a  fixed  safe,  in  a  separate  room  called  a 
dry  larder,  or  on  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
common  or  wet  larder ;  but,  in  the  latter  case, 
every  dish  should  be  covered  with  a  wire-cloth 
cover  to  keep  off  the  flies.  In  many  places  the 
salting-room  is  apart  from  the  larder,  and  this  is  a 
great  improvement 

The  Dairy  should  have  thick  walls,  and  a  brick 
or  stone  floor,  so  contrived  that  it  may  be  washed 
with  abundance  of  water  every  day,  and  yet  have 
all  the  water  run  off*  by  means  of  a  waste-pipe  or 
drain.  There  should  be  a  kind  of  shelf  of  stone 
or  slate  round  it,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  a  table  of  similar  materials  in  the  centre,  for 
the  convenience  of  holding  the  vessels  containing 
the  milk  and  cream ;  and  the  window,  if  there  is 
but  one,  should  look  towards  the  north,  and  be 
filled  in  with  wire-cloth,  so  as  to  admit  the  air 
and  yet  exclude  the  flies  and  other  insects.  Be- 
sides this  wirework,  the  window  should  also  have 
either  a  sash  frame  with  ground  glass  to  open 
inside,  or  outside  shutters,  to  exclude  the  sun  in 
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very  hot  weather,  and  the  cold  in  winter.  A 
thermometer  should  be  kept  in  every  dairy,  and 
the  heat  should  never  be  allowed  to  rise  above 
55%  or  to  fall  below  50°.  There  should  always 
be  a  scullery  attached  to  the  dairy  containing  a 
jGbreplace  and  boiler,  as  the  vessels  in  which  milk 
is  kept  require  to  be  frequently  washed  witli 
scalding-hot  water  to  keep  the  milk  sweet,  and 
to  prevent  the  butter  and  cream  from  acquiring 
an  unpleasant  taste. 

Though  I  do  not  imagine  your  knowledge  of  a 
dairy  to  be  very  great,  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that 
the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow  into  a  can  or 
wooden  pail,  and  brought  into  the  dairy,  where  it 
is  strained,  and  then  put  into  shallow  vessels  or 
milk-pans,  in  which  it  is  left  for  several  hours 
in  order  that  the  cream  may  rise.  Cows  are 
generally  milked  twice  a  day  ;  the  morning's  milk 
being  skimmed  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  after- 
noon's milk  is  put  into  pans^  or  set  up  as  the 
dairy-maids  call  it,  and  the  afternoon's  milk  being 
skimmed  in  the  morning.  The  cream,  after  what 
is  wanted  for  the  table  has  been  taken  out,  is  put 
into  a  large  wide-mouthed  jar  or  stein,  and  saved 
for  butter.  Cheese  is  generally  made  of  new 
milk,  which  is  put  at  once  into  the  cheese-tub 
without  setting  it  up  in  pans.  The  cheese-tub 
and  cheese-press,  the  churn  and  all  the  apparatus 
for  making  butter,  generally  stand  in  the  dairy 
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scullery,    where   the  operations  of   cheese    and 
butter  making  are  carried  on. 

Various  kinds  of  vessels  have  been  recom- 
mended for  milk,  and  thej  have  been  made  of 
lead,  zinc,  slate,  and  other  materials.  China  are  the 
best;  but  the  old-fashioned  wooden  or  earthenware 
pans  appear  to  be  the  most  general  favourites ;  the 
only  objections  being,  that  wooden  pans  require 
a  great  deal  of  care  to  keep  them  clean,  and  that 
the  leaden  glaze  of  the  earthenware  pans  is  apt  to 
be  affected  by  the  acid  of  the  milk,  if  it  should  be 
kept  till  it  becomes  sour.  No  good  dairy-maid, 
however,  would  ever  keep  milk  in  her  pans  till  it 
became  acid :  and,  if  by  any  chance  wooden  vessels 
became  tainted  by  having  had  in  them  sour  or 
otherwise  spoiled  milk,  they  should  be  soaked  in 
water  in  which  a  large  piece  of  soda  has  been  dis- 
solved ;  and,  if  this  does  not  sweeten  them,  they 
must  be  boiled  in  soda  and  water,  and  then  im- 
mersed in  pure  cold  water  for  a  day  or  two. 

Milk  when  drawn  from  the  cow  is  warm,  and 
it  should  be  set  up  in  the  dairy  before  it  is  quite 
cold,  or  the  Cream  will  not  rise  properly.  Cream 
for  butter  may  stand  twelve  hours  on  the  milk, 
but  the  cream  that  rises  in  two  or  three  hours 
after  the  milk  is  set  is  considered  the  richest.  In 
many  places  the  milk  is  skimmed  twice,  the  second 
time  twelve  hours  after  the  first ;  but  the  second 
skinuning  is  considered  very  inferior  to  the  first 
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In  Devonshire,  the  dairy -maids  set  the  milk-pans 
on  a  hot  hearth,  in  order  to  raise  the  rich  cream 
peculiar  to  that  county. 

In  Scotland,  Butter  is  made  by  churning  the 
whole  pi  the  milk,  which  is  put  into  the  chum 
as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  and  kept  there  till 
it  is  slightly  sour  before  it  is  churned ;  but  this 
makes  the  operation  of  churning  very  laborious, 
and  the  butter  has  always  a  sour  taste.  In  Eng- 
land, butter  is  made  only  from  the  cream,  which 
is  not  put  into  the  chum  till  wanted  for  churning, 
but  is  kept  previously  from  three  days  to  a  week 
in  a  deep  earthen  vessel,  and  is  stirred  every  day 
when  fresh  cream  is  put  in. 

Chums  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  plunge-chum, 
the  motion  of  which  is  up  and  down;  and  the 
barrel-chum,  which  turns  round,  and  is  considered 
much  the  best  Chuming  is  generally  performed 
in  the  open  air  in  summer,  and  in  the  dairy 
scullery  near  the  fire  in  winter.  If  kept  too 
cold,  the  butter  will  not  "  come ;"  and,  if  too  hot, 
the  butter  will  be  soft,  and  will  soon  become 
rancid. 

When  the  butter  has  come,  as  the  dairy-maids 
call  it,  it  is  gathered  together  with  the  hand  or 
a  net,  and  put  into  a  kind  of  shallow  tub;  the 
buttermilk  is  then  emptied  out  of  the  chum, 
which  should  be  left  to  drain  for  half  an  hour  or 
thereabouts,  and  be  afterwards  well  washed  with 
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scalding  water  and  a  little  salt.  The  butter  in 
the  meantime  is  kneaded  and  worked  with  the 
hand,  or  with  two  small  and  very  smooth  pieces  of 
wood,  to  get  all  the  buttermilk  out  of  it ;  and  in 
England  water  is  generally  poured  over  it  to  assist 
in  this  operation,  though  in  Scotland  it  is  said 
that  'water  spoils  the  butter.  When  all  the 
buttermilk  is  worked  out,  the  butter  is  slightly 
salted,  and  then  made  up  into  rolls  or  lumps  with 
the  two  pieces  of  wood.  In  the  South  of  England, 
as  soon  as  the  butter  is  made,  it  is  put  into  water ; 
but  in  the  North  it  is  laid  in  a  dry  cool  place,  and 
covered  over. 

When  butter  is  intended  for  salting,  it  is  not 
made  into  rolls,  but  the  salt  is  worked  into  it  as 
soon  as  the  buttermilk  has  been  removed.  The 
following  composition  is  recommended  as  a  very 
good  one  for  salting  butter  for  home  use.  Take 
two  parts  of  salt,  one  part  of  lump  sugar,  and  one 
part  of  saltpetre.  Beat  them  well  together,  and 
add  one  ounce  of  this  composition  to  every  sixteen 
ounces  of  butter. 

When  cows  are  fed  on  turnips,  an  unpleasant 
taste  is  given  both  to  the  milk  and  butter ;  but  it 
may  generally  be  removed  in  the  following  manner. 
Pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water  on  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  and,  when  it  is  thoroughly  dissolved  and 
cold,  bottle  it  for  use.  If  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
this  mixture  be  put  to  every  four  gallons  of  milk. 
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as  soon  as  it  is  brought  into  the  dairy  and  strained^ 
it  is  said  to  take  off  the  unpleasant  taste;  or  a 
lump  of  saltpetre  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  may 
be  put  into  the  cream-pot  and  well  stirred  twice 
a  day,  when  the  fresh  cream  is  added.  In  winter, 
butter  is  sometimes  so  pale  as  to  look  almost  like 
lard,  but  it  may  be  coloured  by  a  little  amatto, 
which  is  sold  for  that  purpose  in  the  grocers' 
shops ;  or  the  juice  of  carrot  scraped  and  strained 
through  muslin,  or  that  of  the  flowers  of  the  mari- 
gold, may  be  used.  In  either  case  the  colouring 
matter  is  mixed  with  the  cream  before  churning. 

Cheese  is  made  by  coagulating  milk  with  rennet, 
and  then  separating  the  whey  or  watery  part  from 
the  curd,  which,  when  salted,  pressed,  and  dried, 
becomes  cheese.  Rennet  is  the  stomach  of  a  calf 
washed,  cleaned,  and  salted  thoroughly  inside  and 
out,  being  left  in  an  earthen  jar,  with  a  thick 
coating  of  salt  on  it,  for  three  or  four  days.  It  is 
then  taken  out  of  the  pickle  and  hung  up  to  dry, 
and  in  many  places  it  is  kept  in  this  state  till 
wanted ;  but  in  others,  after  it  has  become  dry,  it 
is  resalted  and  placed  again  in  the  jar,  which  has 
a  bladder  or  a  piece  of  thick  paper  pierced  with  pin- 
holes tied  over  it,  the  rennet  being  kept  twelve 
months  in  this  state  before  it  is  used.  In  London, 
calves'  stomachs  and  those  of  lambs,  prepared  for 
rennet,  are  kept  in  large  casks  and  sold  in  the 
oilmen's  shops.     In  whatever  way  the  rennet  has 
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been  pickled  and  preserved,  it  is  always  soaked  in 
brine  made  of  salt  and  water  or  salt  and  whey, 
before  it  is  used,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs  is 
generally  put  into  the  brine  in  which  the  rennet  is 
soaked,  in  order  to  give  an  agreeable  flavour  to 
the  cheese.  The  whole,  however,  must  be  strained 
off  clear  before  it  is  put  to  the  milk. 

Whenever  cheese  is  to  be  made,  the  milk  must 
be  warmed  to  about  90**  of  Fahrenheit,  or  the 
rennet  will  not  act.  As  soon  as  the  curd  has 
set,  it  is  separated  from  the  whey  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
done  the  kind  of  cheese  produced  will  princi- 
pally depend.  When  a  Stilton,  or  any  other  kind 
of  rich  buttery  cheese,  is  to  be  made,  a  very 
strong  brine  is  prepared  of  salt  and  cold  water,  in 
which  is  steeped  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  con- 
sisting of  thyme,  hyssop,  marjoram,  and  savory, 
with  a  branch  of  sweet-briar,  and  a  few  pepper- 
corns. This  is  suffered  to  remain  three  or  four 
days,  after  which  it  is  strained  off,  and  the  rennet 
having  been  put  into  it  and  soaked  four  or  five 
days,  is  then  ready  for  use.  "HTien  all  is  prepared, 
the  morning's  new  milk,  together  with  the  cream 
from  the  last  night's  milking,  is  put  into  a  narrow, 
but  deep,  circular  pan,  and  the  liquid  rennet  put 
to  it. 

As  soon  as  the  curd  is  formed,  it  is  very  care- 
fully removed  from  the  pan,  without  breaking  it. 
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if  possible,  and  laid  on  a  deep  circular  sieve, 
where  it  is  slightly  pressed,  in  order  that  the  whey 
may  drain  from  it.  It  is  then  put  into  the  cheese* 
vat,  which  should  be  ten  inches  and  a  half  deep, 
and  eight  inches  and  a  quarter  over,  with  a  move-' 
able  hoop  of  wood  on  the  top,  over  which  a  piece 
of  flat  board  is  generally  laid.  As  soon  as  the 
cheese  has  acquired  a  sufficient  consistency,  it  is 
removed  from  the  vat  and  firmly  bound  round 
with  a  clean  cloth,  which  is  changed  every  day, 
and  the  cheese  bound  tighter  and  tighter,  till  at 
last  it  becomes  sufficiently  firm  to  stand  alone. 
Every  time  the  cloth  is  changed,  the  cheese  is 
wiped  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  turned,  so  that 
each  end  may  be  equally  level.  When  it  has 
become  sufficiently  firm  to  support  itself  without 
the  cloth,  the  cheese  is  removed  to  the  cheese- 
room;  but  it  still  requires  to  be  turned  twice  a 
day,  and  brushed,  for  about  three  months. 

Single  and  double  Gloucester  cheeses  are  made 
very  differently  from  Stilton,  though  the  rennet  is 
prepared  for  both  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  ex- 
cept that  some  allspice  and  a  little  saltpetre  are 
generally  added  to  the  brine.  In  some  places  the 
brine  is  made  of  whey,  in  which  enough  salt  is  put 
to  make  it  float  an  egg ;  but  it  is  said  that  cheeses 
made  in  this  manner  are  very  apt  to  heave. 

The  best  single  Gloucester  cheese  for  toasting  is 
what  is  caUed  a  one-meal  cheese ;  that  is  to  say^ 
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it  is  made  entirely  of  new  milk  taken  fresh  from 
the  cow.     An  inferior  kind  is  called  a  two-meal 
cheese,  and  it  is  made  with  the  eyening^s  milk 
after  it  has  been  skimmed  in  the  morning,  mixed 
with  the  morning's  new  milk.     The  nulk  is  then 
warmed,  and  coloured  with  a  little  amatto,  care 
being  taken,  however,  that  none  of  the  solid  part 
of  the  drug  goes  into  the  milk ;  the  usual  prac- 
tice, indeed,  is  to  dip  the  amatto  in  a  little  milk, 
and  then  to  rub  it  on  a  flat  stone  pr  plate.     The 
colouring  matter  thus  produced  is  washed  off  into 
a  basinful  of  milk,  which  is  then  allowed  to  stand 
and  settle,  so  as  to  deposit  its  sediment  before  it 
is  poured  into  the  cheese-tub.    The  rennet  is  then 
added,  and  the  whole  is  kept  moderately  warm 
(the  milk  should  never  sink  below  80**)  till  the 
curd  is  come,  which  is  generally  in  about  an  hour. 
The  curd  is  then  broken  up  with  a  flat  piece  of 
wood    called    a  cheese-knife,   and  the   whey  is 
strained  from  it;   the  fragments  of  curd  being 
frequently  moved  about,  to  allow  the  whey  to 
escape  from  them.     Some  boiling  water  is  then 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  cold  whey,  and  poured 
quite  hot  upon  the  curd,  so  as  to  cover  it,  the 
ciud  being  stirred  briskly  about,  and  afterwards 
left  for  half  an  hour  to  sink.     The  liquor  is  then 
drained  off,  and  the  curd  taken  up  by  the  hands 
and  carefully  squeezed  as  it  is  put  into  the  cheese- 
yat,  which  is  not  only  filled,  but  has  as  much 
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piled  on  the  top  as  it  will  bold.  When  this  is 
done,  the  curd  in  and  on  the  vat  is  turned  into 
a  cheese-cloth,  and  the  vat  is  washed  with  ^diey. 
The  cloth,  with  the  curd  in  it,  is  next  placed  in 
the  vat,  and  the  ends  of  the  cloth  are  turned  over 
the  top  of  the  curd,  and  tucked  into  the  vat  round 
the  edges.  It  is  then  put  into  the  cheese-press, 
where  it  remains  about  three  hours,  after  which 
it  is  taken  out  and  the  cloth  changed,  before  it 
is  again  put  into  the  vat  and  into  the  press.  In 
this  state  it  remains  three  or  four  hours  longer. 
It  is  then  taken«  out  of  the  vat  and  out  of  the 
cloth,  and  rubbed  well  with  salt  all  over,  taking 
care  that  the  salt  touches  every  part,  after  which  it 
is  put  into  the  vat  without  a  cloth,  and  replaced  in 
the  press.  The  next  morning  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
press  and  again  salted  and  turned,  and  the  same 
operation  is  repeated  in  the  evening.  After  this  it 
is  suffered  to  remain  five  or  six  days  in  the  press, 
being  taken  out  every  morning  and  turned,  but 
not  salted.  It  is  then  removed  to  the  cheese-room, 
where  it  is  turned  every  day  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
andfrequently  scraped  and  rubbed.  In  some  placesi, 
when  the  cheese  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  outer  rind 
18  painted  with  a  mixture  of  Spanish  brown  and 
Indian  pink,  rubbed  in  with  the  hand.  The  whey 
from  this  cheese  produces  a  great  deal  of  butter ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  generally  set  up  for  cream  as 
soon  as  it  comes  from  the  curd. 
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The  double  Gloucester  cheese  is  always  made 
with  one  meal's  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  and  the 
dairy-maids  generally  put  a  lemon,  stuck  with 
cloves,  into  the  brine  in  which  they  steep  their 
rennet.  The  cheese-making  then  proceeds  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  single  Gloucester,  except 
that,  when  about  half  the  curd  has  been  put  into 
the  vat,  an  ounce  of  salt  is  sprinkled  over  it  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  curd  is  put  in.  The  remainder 
of  the  operation  is  the  same  as  for  the  single  Glou- 
cester; the  principal  difference  being  in  the 
thickness  of  the  cheese,  which,  of  course,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  greater  depth  of  the  vat  in  which 
the  curd  is  put. 

In  many  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  what  is 
called  Saffe  cheese  is  made.  For  this  a  couple  of 
handfuls  of  sage  leaves  and  a  handful  of  parsley 
are  generally  put  into  a  portion  of  the  evening's 
milk,  and  suffered  to  remain  all  night.  In  the 
morning  the  milk  is  warmed,  and,  after  being 
strained  from  the  leaves,  it  is  turned  to  curd  with 
the  rennet  in  the  usual  way.  In  the  mean  time 
a  portion  of  the  morning's  milk,  into  which  no 
colouring  matter  is  put,  is  turned  to  curd  by 
rennet;  and  the  curds  of  both  kinds  are  kept 
separate  through  the  processes  of  draining  and 
scalding,  till  they  are  ready  to  be  put  into  the 
vat,  when  they  are  mixed  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  dairy-maid.     Sometimes  the  green  curd  is 
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pressed  into  a  tin  or  wooden  mouldy  so  as  to  form 
a  dolphin  or  some  other  fanciful  figure ;  in  which 
case  it  is  taken  carefully  out  of  the  mouldy  and 
put  into  the  vat  without  breaking  it»  and  the  white 
curd  is  crumbled  between  the  fingers  and  pressed 
carefully  and  firmly  round  it.  In  other  cases  the 
sage  and  parsley  leaves  are  only  bruised^  and  the 
juice  which  is  pressed  from  them  is  mingled  with 
a  portion  of  the  morning's  milk ;  or  one  portion 
of  the  milk  is  coloured  red  with  the  juice  of  boiled 
beet-root,  another  green  with  the  juice  from  spinach 
leaves  flavoured  with  sage,  and  another  yellow 
with  the  bruised  petals  of  the  marigold.  Portions 
of  milk  are  coloured  with  these  difierent  sub- 
stances and  coagulated  separately,  the  curd  being 
varied  when  putting  into  the  vat,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  dairy-maid.  In  other  cases  the 
whole  of  the  milk  is  coloured  and  flavoured  with 
sage. 

Cheshire  cheeses  are  generally  very  large,  most 
of  those  made  in  spring  being  one  hundred  weight 
eacL'  The  rennet  for  a  Cheshire  cheese  is  not 
considered  fit  for  use  till  it  is  three  years  old.  It 
is  soaked  in  warm  water  the  night  before  it  is 
wanted,  and  in  the  morning  the  liquor  is  con- 
sidered ready  without  any  further  preparation. 
The  evening's  milk  is  set  up  for  cream  in  the 
usual  way,  and  in  the  morning  the  cream  is  taken 
off  and  put  into  a  brass  bowl  made  hot  by  rinsing 
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it  with  boiling  water.  A  third  part  of  the  skimmed 
milk  is  then  put  into  another  brass  bowl,  warmed 
in  the  same  manner;  and  the  two  are  put  into 
the  cheese-tub,  and  mixed  with  the  morning's 
nulk  warm  from  the  cow.  The  whole  is  coloured 
with  the  juice  of  scraped  carrots,  or  of  the  bruised 
flowers  of  the  marigold.  The  liquor  from  the 
rennet  is  then  added,  and,  being  well  stirred  in, 
the  tub  is  closely  covered  and  kept  in  a  warm 
temperature  till  the  coagulation  is  complete, 
which  is  generally  in  little  more  than  half  an 
hour. 

As  soon  as  the  curd  is  well  set,  it  is  divided  and 
turned  over  with  a  bowl  to  separate  it  from  the 
whey ;  after  which  it  is  broken  into  small  pieces 
by  the  hand,  and  suffered  to  settle  down,  while 
the  whey,  which  swims  at  the  top,  is  poured  off. 
The  curd  is  pressed  on  one  side  of  the  tub  with  a 
loose  board,  and  the  whey  that  runs  from  it  is 
again  poured  off.  The  curd  is  then  drawn  into 
the  centre  of  the  tub,  and  formed  into  a  heap, 
and  the  board  is  laid  on  the  top  and  heavy  weights 
placed  on  it,  generally  amoimting  to  a  hundred 
pounds.  This  presses  the  curd  into  a  solid  mass, 
and  squeezes  out  an  additional  quantity  of  whey. 

The  mass  of  curd  is  then  cut  into  slices,  and 
boards  and  weights  put  upon  each  slice.  This  is 
repeated  several  times,  till  not  a  drop  more  whey 
will  run  from  the  curd ;  after  which  it  is  removed 
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to  a  dry  tub,  and  crumbled  with  the  fingers  as 
small  as  possible.  It  is  then  well  salted,  and  put 
into  a  cheese- vat  made  warm  by  being  scalded 
with  boiling  water,  and  heaped  up  as  high  as  it 
will  go,  the  additional  curd  being  kept  in  its  place 
by  a  movable  tin  hoop.  A  flat  board  is  then  laid 
across  the  top  to  press  down  the  curd,  which  ge- 
nerally rises  to  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  vat, 
and  the  heavy  weights  are  again  put  on  it  At 
the  same  time  wooden  skewers  are  run  into  the 
cheese,  in  order  that  every  particle  of  whey  may 
be  drawn  out  of  it. 

After  standing  some  time,  the  cheese  is  taken 
out  of  the  vat,  and  laid  on  a  large  cheese-cloth, 
and  the  curd  again  broken  from  the  top  down  the 
centre,  and  more  salt  mixed  with  it ;  after  which 
it  is  pressed  into  the  vat  by  the  hand  as  before, 
and  weights  are  again  put  upon  it,  while  skewers 
are  run  through  holes  purposely  left  in  the  vat, 
into  the  sides  of  the  cheese,  as  before.  Another 
vat  having  been  scalded  by  being  rinsed  with 
boiling  water,  the  cheese  is  wrapped  in  a  cloth 
and  put  into  it ;  the  ends  of  the  cloth  being  folded 
over  the  cheese  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  tucked 
inside  the  vat,  where  they  are  kept  down  by  a  tin 
hoop  called  a  binder,  which  is  forced  in  between 
the  cheese  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vat.  The 
cheese  is  then  put  into  the  press  under  a  pressure 
of  about  a  ton  weight,  and  a  number  of  thin  iron 
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akewers  are  passed  through  the  holes  in  the  vat 
into  the  sides  of  the  cheese.  After  four  hours  it  is 
turned^  and  the  skewers  removed  to  fresh  places, 
when  the  cheese  is  put  into  the  press  for  another 
four  hours ;  after  which,  the  process  is  repeated. 
It  is  then  put  into  the  press,  and  left  there  all 
night ;  the  following  morning  it  la  again  turned, 
and  put  into  the  press  without  the  skewers.  It 
remains  in  the  press  for  four  or  five  days,  being 
regularly  turned  every  morning  and  evening ;  and 
it  is  taken  from  the  press  into  the  cheese-room, 
where  it  is  salted  on  the  outside,  and  tightly 
bound  with  a  linen  cloth.  It  is  kept  in  this  state 
and  turned  twice  a  day  for  a  week ;  after  which  it 
is  put  on  the  shelves  to  dry  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  during  which  period  it  must  be  turned  and 
wiped  every  day.  Lastly,  it  is  then  laid  on  straw, 
and  kept  rather  warm,  lest  the  rind  should  crack ; 
and,  when  the  rind  begins  to  feci  hard,  its  surface 
is  rubbed  over  with  butter,  and  the  cheese  is 
ready  for  the  market.  It  is  rather  singular  that, 
notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  drain  every 
drop  of  whey  from  the  Cheshire  cheese,  its  whey 
yields  no  butter,  and  is  seldom  made  any  use  of 
except  for  feeding  pigs. 

Cheddar  cheese  is  made  like  Cheshire,  except 
that  when  the  cheese  is  broken  down  to  be  re- 
salted,  before  it  is  put  in  the  cheese-press,  the 
curd  is  crumbled,  and  four  or  five  pounds  of  fresh 
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butter  are  mixed  with  it.  The  cheese  is  then 
put  in  a  cloth  into  the  vat,  and  placed'  under  the 
great  press,  where  it  remains  only  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  before  it  is  turned  and  put  into  a 
clean  cloth :  this  process  is  repeated  three  or  four 
times;  after  which  the  cheese  is  wrapped  in  a 
very  fine  cloth,  and  has  three  or  four  other  cloths 
wrapped  round  it.  It  is  then  put  into  the  press, 
and  remains  there  for  forty-eight  hours;  after 
which  it  is  taken  from  the  press,  washed  in  whey, 
and  then  laid  on  a  shelf  upon  a  clean  cloth  to  dry. 
It  is  afterwards  laid  on  a  shelf  without  any  cloth, 
and  turned  every  day  till  it  begins  to  ripen. 

The  Wiltshire  cheeses  are  of  four  kinds :  the 
thin,  the  thick,  the  loaf  cheese,  and  the  pine- 
apple, or  net,  cheese.  The  first  two  kinds  are 
made  nearly  the  same  as  the  Gloucester  cheeses ; 
for  which,  indeed,  they  are  frequently  sold  in  the 
London  markets.  The  principal  difference  in  the 
manufacture  consists  in  the  curd,  before  it  is 
scalded,  being  cut  into  dice  of  about  an  inch 
square  each,  and  a  thick  layer  of  salt  being  thrown 
over  them,  which  is  said  to  harden  the  surface  of 
the  curd,  and  to  prevent  its  buttery  particles  being 
washed  away  by  the  hot  water.  The  curd  is  also 
put  into  the  vat  while  it  is  as  hot  as  the  dairy- 
maid can  handle  it ;  and  salt  is  strewed  in  between 
every  layer.  In  all  other  respects,  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cheese  is  exactly  the  same  as  in 
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Oloacestershire  till  it  is  ready  to  be  carried  to  the 
cheese-room,  where  it  is  either  laid  upon  elder 
leaves  or  the  shelves  are  washed  over  with  their 
juice,  in  order  to  prevent  the  devastations  of 
mites.  The  loaf  cheeses  are  made  the  same  as  the 
others ;  but  their  vats  are  from  ten  inches  to  a  foot 
in  diameter,  and  six  inches  deep ;  and,  when  the 
curd  is  put  into  the  vat,  it  is  in  four  layers,  with 
alternate  thin  layers  of  salt.  These  are  what  are 
generally  sold  in  London  as  Wiltshire  cheeses. 
The  curd  for  the  pine-apple  cheese  is  prepared  in 
the  same  way  as  the  others ;  but,  instead  of  being 
put  into  a  vat  and  then  into  the  cheese-press,  it  is 
put  into  a  net  with  no  other  pressure  than  from 
the  hand  of  the  dairy-maid ;  who,  however,  prides 
herself  on  getting  as  much  into  the  net  as  it  can 
possibly  hold.  The  net  is  then  hung  up  in  the 
cheese-room,  and  requires  no  further  care. 

I  shall  now  give  you  only  one  more  receipt  for 
making  keeping-cheeses,  and  that  shall  be  for  the 
far-famed  Parmesan.  This  celebrated  cheese  is 
made  with  skim-milk.  The  night's  milking  is 
skimmed  in  the  morning,  and  the  morning's  milk 
is  skimmed  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon : 
the  two  are  then  mixed  together  and  put  into  a 
large  copper  kettle,  suspended  over  a  lire  by  a 
crane.  The  milk  is  stirred  till  it  has  reached 
125^  of  Fahrenheit  The  kettle  is  now  turned 
from  the  fire,  between  which  and  it  a  wooden 
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screen  Is  placed ;  and,  when  the  bubbling'  of  the 
milk  has  subsided,  a  piece  of  rennet,  tied  in  a 
linen  rag,  is  put  into  the  milk,  and  squeezed 
sevend  tunes  in  different  places.  The  rennet  is 
then  taken  out,  and  the  milk  well  stirred;  after 
which  it  is  left  till  the  curd  has  formed,  which  is 
generally  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  As 
soon  as  this  is  the  case  the  kettle  is  again  turned 
on  the  fire,  and  the  mass  of  curd  is  heated  to  150^ 
being  well  stirred  and  divided  while  it  is  heating. 
A  fourth  part  of  the  whey  is  now  taken  out  of 
the  kettle,  and  the  curd  is  heated  to  180°,  stir- 
ring it  rapidly  all  the  time ;  and  a  few  pinches  of 
powdered  saffiron  are  thrown  in,  which  not  only 
colour  it,  but  give  that  peculiar  flavour  always 
perceptible  in  Parmesan  cheese.  The  cheese- 
maker  (for  as  Parmesan  cheese  Is  always  made  by 
a  man,  I  must  not  say  the  dairy-maid)  then  takes 
a  small  quantity  of  the  curd  in  his  hand,  and 
squeezes  it ;  when,  if  he  finds  it  adhere  together, 
the  kettle  Is  instantly  turned  off  the  fire,  the 
wooden  screen  is  again  interposed,  and  the  curd 
is  left  to  settle.  The  whey  which  rises  is  imme- 
diately poured  off,  and  two  or  three  pailfuls  of 
cold  water  are  thrown  over  the  curd.  The  cheese- 
maker  immediately  plunges  his  arms  into  the 
kettle,  and,  gathering  the  curd  to  one  side,  con- 
trives to  slip  the  whole  mass  Into  a  large  cloth, 
which  is  raised  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  trancH 
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ferred  to  a  mould  without  a  bottom.  This  is  an 
operation  which  requires  both  strength  and  skill ; 
for  the  cheese  hardens  so  rapidly,  that  it  requires 
the  greatest  exertions  to  get  it  into  the  mould 
without  spoiling  its  shape.  By  its  own  power  of 
contraction  it  presses  out  every  drop  of  whey.  An 
iron  plate,  with  a  slight  weight  on  it,  is  laid  on 
the  top  to  keep  it  flat ;  but,  by  the  tune  it  is  cold, 
it  is  become  so  hard  as  to  require  no  further 
pressure.  It  is  then  taken  out  of  the  mould,  and 
a  thick  layer  of  salt  put  on  its  upper  surface. 
The  next  day  the  cheese  is  turned,  and  the  under 
surface  salted  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  way 
the  cheese  is  turned  and  salted  every  day  for 
thirty  or  forty  days,  till  the  salt  will  no  longer 
dissolve.  The  rind  of  the  cheese  is  then  scraped, 
and,  after  a  little  colouring  matter  has  been  rubbed 
over  it,  it  is  covered  with  linseed  oiL 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  Cream  cheeses, 
and  then,  I  think,  you  will  have  had  quite  enough 
of  this  subject. 

A  York  cream  cheese  is  made  by  taking  a  quart 
of  new  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  into  which  is 
sometimes  put  half  a  pint  of  cream,  and  adding 
to  it  two  spoonfuls  of  the  water  in  which  a  piece 
of  rennet  has  been  steeped  all  night  The  milk 
is  then  set  before  the  fire  till  the  curd  is  formed, 
when  it  should  be  taken  up  without  breaking,  if 
possible,  and  put  into  a  firame  made  of  oak  wood. 
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ficven  inches  long  within,  four  inches  wide,  and 
three  inches  and  a  half  deep.  This  frame  being 
open  at  the  top  and  bottom,  it  must  be  placed 
upon  rushes  to  permit  the  whey  to  run  out ;  to 
encourage  wluch,  a  board  must  be  put  within  the 
frame  to  support  a  weight  to  press  down  the  curd, 
between  which  and  the  curd  some  rushes  must  be 
put.  After  standing  two  days,  the  rushes  must 
be  renewed,  when  the  cheese  should  be  taken  from 
the  vat  and  turned  as  often  as  necessary.  This 
will  make  an  excellent  cream  cheese  without 
the  cream ;  and,  indeed,  the  York  cheeses  sold  in 
the  shops  are  always  made  of  milk  only,  without 
any  cream.  The  rushes  should  be  sewed  together 
with  thread. 

A  kind  of  cream  cheese  is,  however,  made 
m  Yorkshire  of  cream  only,  without  any  rennet. 
**  Take  any  quantity  of  cream  and  put  it  into 
a  wet  cloth.  Tie  it  up,  and  hang  it  in  a  cool 
place  for  seven  or  eight  days.  Then  take  it  from 
the  cloth  and  put  it  into  a  mould  (in  another 
cloth)  with  a  weight  upon  it,  for  two  or  three 
days  longer.  Turn  it  twice  a  day,  when  it  will 
be  fit  for  use." 

The  following  is  a  receipt  for  making  a  Bath 
cream  cheese.  Add  half  a  pint  of  cream  to  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  and  warm  the  mixture  till 
it  is  about  80^  of  Fahrenheit;  then  stir  in  as 
much  rennet  as  will  coagulate  it.     As  soon  as  the 
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curd  has  formed,  put  a  cloth  over  the  bottom  of  a 
large  shallow  vat,  and,  taking  the  curd  up  with  a 
skimming-dish,  place  it  in  the  vat  and  wrap  the 
cloth  over  it  As  the  curd  shrinks,  the  vat  must 
be  filled  up  with  fresh  curd,  till  the  cheese  is  of  a 
proper  thickness.  When  the  cheese  has  become 
a  little  firm,  it  is  turned  out  of  the  vat  and  laid  in 
a  dry  cloth.  A  board  is  then  put  over  it,  on 
which  is  placed  a  weight  of  two  pounds.  At 
night  it  is  put  into  another  clean  cloth,  and  the 
next  morning  it  is  slightly  salted  with  a  little  fine 
dry  salt,  and  placed  on  a  bed  of  fresh  nettles  or 
strawberry  leaves,  being  covered  with  leaves  of 
the  same  kind.  These  leaves  are  changed  every 
morning,  and  the  cheese  is  turned  twice  a  day  for 
a  fortnight,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  use. 

I  think  I  have  now  told  you  almost  all  I  know 
relative  to  those  points  of  domestic  economy  in 
which  a  country  life  differs  from  a  life  in  town.  I 
have,  however,  omitted  to  mention  an  Ice-house, 
which  you  will  find  an  important  addition  to  your 
comfort  in  summer.  A  common  ice-house  is  a 
kind  of  well,  built  in  Roman  cement,  and  sunk  in 
the  ground.  It  is  arched  over,  and  the  ice  is  put 
in  through  a  hole  in  the  top.  A  door  is  on  one 
side  for  taking  the  ice  out,  and  there  is  a  drain  at 
the  bottom  for  carrying  away  the  water  that  runs 
off  as  the  ice  melts. 

A  more  modem  invention  is  a  small  cellar 
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built  adjoining  the  house,  with  double  walls,  the 
space  between  the  walls  being  filled  with  char- 
coaL  The  cellar  has  double  doors  with  a  space 
between,  so  that  one  may  be  shut  before  the 
other  is  opened,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
atmospheric  air.  The  ice  is  kept  in  a  sunk 
part  made  like  a  bath,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
cellar,  furnished  with  a  drain  to  cany  off  the 
superfluous  water ;  and  in  the  other  part  of  the 
cellar  are  shelves,  on  which  wine  or  food  can  be 
placed  to  be  kept  cool.  The  old-fashioned  ice- 
house was  always  made  in  the  park  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  and  consequently  was  of 
very  little  use  ;  but  the  modem  ice-cellar  is  very 
useful  for  keeping  cool,  water,  butter,  and  other 
articles  of  daily  consimiption ;  which  can  be  fetched 
out  of  it  when  they  are  wanted,  as  easily  and 
expeditiously  as  they  could  be  out  of  a  common 
dairy  or  pantry. 

When  ice  is  supplied  from  a  distance,  it  will 
soon  melt,  if  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air 
during  summer.  To  prevent  this  it  may  be  kept 
in  an  ice  chest,  that  is,  a  large  deep  coffer  lined  with 
cork,  and  with  a  double  lid ;  or  in  a  box  called  a 
refrigerator^  which  may  even  be  brought  into 
the  dining-room.  The  refrigerator  consists  of  a 
double  frame  of  wood,  with  the  space  between 
filled  in  with  charcoal.  The  bottles  of  wine  are 
placed  in  little  tin  cases  left  for  them,  and  ice  ia 
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put  between  the  cases.  Below  the  ice  is  a  tin 
grating,  through  which  the  melted  water  runs, 
and  is  let  off  when  requisite  by  a  cock.  The 
box  is  made  to  hold  two  bottles  of  wine  on  one 
side,  and  a  bottle  of  water  and  a  glass  for  butter 
on  the  other. 

The  American  refrigerator  is  another  contri- 
vance of  the  same  nature,  which  will  keep  the  ice 
unmelted  for  a  fortnight  even  during  the  hottest 
weather  in  summer.  This  box,  like  the  other,  is 
double,  the  inner  part  being  of  lead,  and  the  space 
between  the  two  being  filled  with  sawdust. 
There  are  two  lids  so  as  completely  to  exclude 
the  air  when  both  are  closed. 

The  tisual  mode  of  cooling  toine  and  other 
liquids  by  ice,  is  to  surround  the  bottle,  or  other 
vessel  in  which  the  liquor  is  contained,  entirely 
with  ice,  observing  that  the  hottest  part  of  the 
wine  is  always  at  the  top  of  the  bottle,  but  that  if 
the  top  is  chilled  faster  than  the  bottom,  the  cold 
wine  descends,  and  that  which  is  still  warm  rises 
and  takes  its  place.  As,  therefore,  the  wine  is 
liable  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  process  of  cooling, 
it  is  best  to  decant  it  before  it  is  put  into  the  re- 
frigerator, as  otherwise  there  will  be  danger  of 
disturbing  the  sediment  of  white  wine  and  the 
crust  of  port.  When  ice  is  perfectly  clean  and 
clear,  like  that  of  the  Wenham  Lake,  it  is  some- 
times broken  into  small  pieces,  and  put  into  the 
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Kquid  which  is  to  be  cooled;  but  this  could  not 
be  done  with  the  ice  collected  from  the  dirty  ponds 
near  London. 

When  it  is  wished  to  cool  wine  rapidly,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  put  it  into  a  thin  glass  bottle, 
and  to  wet  the  outside  with  ether ;  as  cold  is  pro- 
duced by  rapid  evaporation  sooner  than  in  any 
other  manner,  wine-coolers  are  formed  on  this 
principle. 

A  freezing  mixture  for  cooling  wine,  and  for 
freezing  ice-creams,  may  be  formed  by  mixing 
five  parts  of  sal  ammoniac  with  five  parts  of  nitre 
and  sixteen  of  water.  A  mixture  of  snow  or 
pounded  ice  and  salt  produces  a  most  intense 
cold,  but  it  is  only  while  the  salt  is  melting  the 
ice  or  snow  that  the  cold  is  felt.  Muriate  of 
lime,  mixed  with  snow,  produces  a  still  greater 
degree  of  cold.  Several  other  mixtures  may  be 
used  for  freezing ;  but  those  producing  the  most 
intense*  cold  are  mixtures  of  nearly  equal  parts 
of  sulphate  of  soda  with  nitrous  or  sulphuric 
acid,  the  sulphate  predominating.  Eight  parts  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  mixed  with  five  parts  of  muriatic 
acid,  will  produce  a  cold  equal  to  zero.  When 
any  liquid  is  to  be  frozen  by  these  mixtures,  the 
bottle  containing  the  liquid  is  put  into  a  wooden 
vessel  containing  the  mixture ;  and  if  the  cold 
is  to  be  very  intense,  the  outer  vessel  may  be 
placed  on  a  fiat  piece  of  cork  in  a  much  laiger 
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empty  vessel,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a 
woollen  cloth.  Water  freezes  soonest  when  it  has 
been  boiled,  and  forms  the  most  compact  and 
beautiful  ice. 

The  principal  utensils  required  for  making  ice- 
creams are  a  tub  large  enough  to  contain  about 
a  bushel  of  ice,  which  must  be  pounded  small, 
and  mixed  with  salt,  nitre,  or  soda,  and  a  freezing- 
pot  made  of  pewter,  like  those  sent  out  with 
ice-creams.  Copper  spoons  or  spaddles  are  also 
required  for  stirring  the  ingredients  of  which 
the  ice-creams  are  composed,  while  the  process 
of  freezing  is  going  on.  When  all  is  ready,  the 
ingredients  for  the  ice-creams  are  poured  into 
the  freezing-pot,  which  is  put  up  to  its  cover 
into  the  tub  full  of  ice  and  salt,  and  kept  turning 
round  continually  by  its  handle  till  the  freezing 
is  completed.  The  turning  the  pot  is  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  operation,  and  it  requires 
great  attention,  as,  unless  the  ingredients  are  kept 
in  constant  motion,  the  sugar,  which  is  the  heaviest, 
will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  other  articles  wUl 
be  unequally  frozen,  so  as  to  form  unsightly 
lumps.  The  cover  must  be  taken  off  occasionally, 
to  see  how  the  process  is  going  on,  and  the  cream 
that  has  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  freezing-pot 
should  be  scraped  off,  and  mixed  with  the  rest  by 
the  spaddle,  in  order  to  prevent  waste.  The 
whole  of  the  ingredients  should  also  be  mixed 
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together  with  the  spaddle  if  they  appear  to  be 
settling  irregularly. 

Ice-creams  and  water-ices  should  be  perfectly 
smooth,  and  soft  enough  to  break  easily  with  a 
spoon.  The  ice-creams  are  made  by  mashing  the 
fruit  with  which  they  are  to  be  flavoured,  and 
adding  to  a  pint  of  the  juice,  after  it  has  been 
strained,  a  pint  of  thick  cream,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  sugar  to  the  taste.  The  lomon-juice 
should  be  put  in  last.  Sometimes  whipped  cream 
is  used,  the  cream  being  first  mixed  with  sugar,  and 
laid  on  a  fine  sieve,  turned  the  bottom  upwards  in 
a  bowl,  as  it  is  whipped,  so  that  the  cream  which 
drains  from  it  may  not  be  wasted.  Water-ices  are 
generally  only  the  juice  of  the  fruit  strained  and 
sweetened,  as,  if  water  is  added,  the  ice  is  apt  to 
freeze  too  hard.  Lemon-ice  is  composed  of  the 
juice  of  four  lemons,  and  the  rind  of  one,  to  a  pint 
of  clarified  sugar-syrup,  the  whole  being  strained 
before  putting  it  into  the  fireezing-pot. 
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LETTER  Vn. 
pi.AirnHa  a  bbgulab  gbombtrical  floweb-gabdeh.  — 

UST  OF  PLANTS.  —  MODS  OF  LATIKG  OUT  BEOULAB 
FIGUBB8  ON  THB  GBOUND.  —  BULBS  FOB  ABBANGINO  CO- 
LOUB8.  —  PLANTING  SIDB  BEDS.  —  PLANTS  WITH  FBA- 
GBANT  FL0WEB8. — CULTUBE  OF  BULBS. —  BESEBYE  GBOUND. 
— 'CULTUBB  OF  ANNUALS,  PEBENN1AL8,  AND  BIENNIALS. 
—  HOTBEDS  AND  FBAMES  FOB  BAISING  AND  KEEPING 
HALF-HABDT   FLOWEBS. 


It  gives  me  great  pain,  my  dear  Annie,  to  find 
that  you  still  think  that  you  shall  never  like  the 
country  so  well  as  town.  I  do  not,  however, 
despair ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  you  do  not  at 
present  know  whether  you  shalT  like  it  or  not. 
The  pleasures  of  the  town  and  the  country  are, 
indeed,  so  different,  that  it  requires  some  time  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  change ;  but,  when  you 
are  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  country  pur- 
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suits  to  take  an  interest  in  them,  I  am  sure  you 
will  never  feel  any  want  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
town.  The  great  secret  of  being  happy  is,  to  be 
able  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  objects  around 
us,  so  as  to  feel  an  interest  in  watching  their 
changes ;  and,  when  you  can  once  do  this  in  your 
present  situation,  you  will  no  longer  complain  of 
dulness  or  want  of  excitement.  To  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  you  need  only  remem- 
ber the  pleasure  your  friend  Mrs.  P.  C.  takes  in 
the  cultivation  of  her  garden ;  the  interest  with 
which  she  watches  the  opening  of  her  flowers,  the 
coming  up  of  the  seeds  she  has  sown,  and  the 
growth  of  the  trees  she  has  planted.  It  is  not 
the  positive  beauty  of  these  things  that  occasions 
the  pleasure  she  experiences  in  them,  but  the  in- 
terest they  have  created  in  her  mind ;  for  the 
entomologist  will  find  pleasure  in  the  most  hideous 
caterpillars,  and  the  geologist  will  pass  whole  days 
delightfully  among  barren  rocks.  All  that  is 
wanted  to  give  an  interest  in  any  subject  is,  a 
sufficient  degree  of  knowledge  respecting  it  to  be 
aware  of  its  changes,  and  our  own  natural  love  of 
variety  will  do  the  rest 

It  is  a  great  advantage  in  a  country  life,  that 
its  principal  objects  of  interest  must  be  found  at 
home ;  and  hence,  as  home  is  woman's  peculiar 
dominion,  the  noblest  and  the  best  feelings  of  the 
female  heart  are  more  likely  to  be  caUed  into 
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action  in  the  countiy  than  in  the  town.  In 
youth,  especially,  the  ameliorating  effects  of 
country  pursuits  will  soon  be  perceptible,  both 
morally  and  physically ;  and  your  health,  which 
has  always  been  delicate  in  a  town,  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  the  country  become  positively  robust. 
As  the  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  this 
desirable  object,  let  me  recommend  to  you  to 
have  a  flower-garden  laid  out  as  near  the  house  as 
possible.  I  should  like  to  have  those  cedars,  and  the 
remainder  of  those  gloomy  firs,  cleared  away,  which 
I  see  close  to  your  house  in  your  sketches,  and 
your  flower-garden  so  placed  that  you  could  step 
into  it  at  once  from  the  windows  of  your  usual  sit- 
ting-room. I  hope  that  this  may  soon  be  the  case, 
and,  as  I  must  have  a  locale  to  make  my  descrip- 
tions understood,  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  some 
hints  as  to  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  such  a 
garden  as  I  should  like  you  to  have  in  the  warm 
and  sheltered  comer  under  the  southern  window 
of  your  morning  room. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  remainder  of  the  trees  should  be  not  only 
cut  down,  but  grubbed  up;  as  it  will  be  quite 
impossible  for  any  flowers  to  grow  under  the 
shade  of  tall  thick  trees,  and  leaving  the  roots 
would  prevent  the  possibility  of  digging  the 
ground.  In  other  respects  the  situation  is  ad- 
nurably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  open  to 
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the  south  and  south-east,  and  protected  from  the 
north  and  north-west.  Supposing  the  Scotch 
pines  and  cedars  to  have  been  cut  down,  their 
roots  to  have  been  grubbed  up,  and  the  ground  to 
have  been  dug  over  and  levelled,  the  next  thing 
is  to  determine  upon  the  plan  for  the  garden.  I 
think  it  should  certtunly  be  a  regular  geometric 
figure,  and  planted  in  masses,  each  bed  containing 
flowers  of  one  kind,  so  as  to  produce  something 
of  the  effect  of  a  Turkey  carpet  when  looked 
down  upon  from  the  windows  of  the  house.  I 
enclose  you  a  design  which  I  think  will  suit  the 
situation,  and  I  will  adapt  what  I  have  to  say  to 
it,  though  my  observations  may  easily  be  made 
suitable  to  another  plan,  if  another  should  be  found 
more  desirable. 

We  will  suppose  the  plan  (fig.  7.)  to  consist  of 
twelve  flower-beds  on  grass,  with  a  gravel  walk 
round,  which  may  be  bordered  on  the  side  next 
your  room  by  beds  for  flowers,  with  little  gravel 
openings  opposite  each  of  your  windows ;  or  be 
plain  gravel,  as  you  like.  There  may  be  a  con- 
servatory into  which  the  drawingroom  windows 
facing  the  south  may  open,  and  on  the  other  side 
a  shrubbery  to  unite  the  garden  with  the  lawn. 
In  the  centre  of  the  flower-garden  there  may  be 
a  fountain ;  and,  as  the  flower-garden  is  to  be 
seen  principally  from  your  windows,  the  beds 
nearest  you  should  be  planted  with  dwarf  flowers, 
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Fig.  7.    Plan/or  a  Fiower-GartUn. 

80  that  those  in  the  back  beds  may  be  seen.  I 
should  also  advise  the  shrubbery  behind  to  consist 
of  laurustinus  and  arbutus^  so  as  to  furnish  a  hand- 
some green  background  to  the  flowers  in  summer^ 
and  yet  to  afford  a  few  flowers  themselves  in 
winter  and  spring,  when  flowers  are  scarce  in  the 
beds. 

I  will  now  tell  you  how  I  would  plant  the 
beds.  As  this  is  the  beginning  of  May,  and  as 
I  wish  your  garden  to  look  well  immediately,  I 
would  advise  you  to  get  a  few  pots  of  Califor- 
nian  and  other  annuals,  usually  raised  in  pots, 
from  the  nurseryman  at  the  neighbouring  town, 
and  to  plant  them,  putting  three  potfuls  in  each  bed, 
but  no  more.  In  No.  1.  put  Phl6x  Drumm6ndi, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  crimson  of  various  shades, 
and  let  the  stems  be  pegged  down,  so  as  to  spread 
over  the  bed.      No.  2.  may  be  Lasthdnia  cali- 
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fomica,  the  flowers  of  which  are  yellow,  and  the 
stems  generally  procumbent;    but  they  may  be 
pegged  down  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  places, 
that  is,  to  spread  completely  and  regularly  over 
the  bed.     No.  3.  should  be  Nemophila  insignis, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  of   a  beautiful  blue, 
and  which  will  not  require  pegging  down.    No.  4. 
may  be  Erysimum  Perofskiiinum,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  of  a  bright  orange,  but  the  stems  must  be 
pegged  down,  or  they  will  grow  tall  and  straggling. 
No.  5.  may  be  NoUna  atriplicifolia,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  blue,  and  resemble  those  of  a  convol- 
vulus ;  this  is  a  procumbent  plant,  and  will  not 
require  pegging.     No.  6.  may  be  Nemophila  ato- 
maria,  which  has  white  flowers,  and  is  a  dwarf 
plant.     No.  7.  may  be  Leptosiphon  densiflorus,  a 
dwarf  plant,  with  pale  purple  flowers.     No.  8. 
may  be  Gilia  bicolor,  a  dwarf  plant,  with  nearly 
white  flowers.    No.  9.  may  be  Clintonia  pulch^Ua, 
a  beautiful  little  plant  with  blue  flowers.     No.  10. 
may  be  Gilia  tricolor,  a  dwarf  plant,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  white  and  very  dark  purple.    No.  11. 
may  be  Leptosiphon  androsuceus,  a  dwarf  plant, 
with  pale  lilac  flowers :  and  No.  12.  Schizop^talon 
Wdlkeri,  the  flowers  of  which  are  white,  and  the 
stems  must  be  pegged  down.     These  are  all  an- 
nuals, which  if  properly  treated  by  pegging  down, 
and  not  planted  too  close,  will  produce  a  mass  of 
flowers  in  each  bed  only  just  above  the  surface, 
and  will  have  a   very    pretty    efibct    from   the 
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windows.  Most  of  them  like  a  poor  clayey  soil 
best,  and  they  will  only  require  turning  out  of 
the  pots  without  breaking  the  ball,  into  the  places 
prepared  for  them. 

If  you  think  there  are  too  many  white  beds, 
you  can  substitute  Sanvitalia  procumbens,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  yellow,  for  No.  8.,  but  the 
seeds  must  have  been  sown  the  previous  autumn 
to  bring  it  forward,  as  otherwise  it  will  not  flower 
till  late  in  the  summer ;  and  Bartdnia  adrea,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  of  a  golden  yellow,  may  be 
planted  instead  of  No.  12.  Claddnthus  ardbicus, 
formerly  called  A'nthemis  ardbica,  which  has  yel- 
low flowers,  may  be  planted  in  No.  8.,  if  Sanvitalia 
cannot  be  obtained. 

I  do  not  think  you  have  ever  told  me  what  soil 
yours  is,  and  perhaps  you  hardly  know.  You  will, 
however,  easily  recognise  gravel  or  chalk ;  if  the 
soil  be  red,  it  is  probably,  if  loose,  a  sand,  and  if 
close,  a  marl ;  a  peaty  soil  is  black  and  loose ;  and 
a  clay  may  be  known  by  water  standing  in  little 
pools  after  rain,  without  running  off.  This  is  one 
of  the  worst  soils  for  gardening  purposes ;  but  it 
may  be  improved  by  mixing  it  with  sand. 

I  shall  now  give  you  a  list  of  half-hardy  plants 
for  autumn,  as  most  of  the  annuals  will  begin  to 
look  shabby  in  July  or  the  beginning  of  August. 
No.  1.  Verbena  Melindres,  bright  scarlet ;  No.  2. 
CEnothSra  Drumm6ndi,  yellow ;  No.  3.  Lobelia 
bicolor^  blue ;  No.  4.  Calceolaria  rugosa,  pegged 
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down ;  No.  5.  Verbena  Tweediana,  crimson;  No.  6. 
common  White  Petunia;  Na  7.  Verbena  Arrani^na, 
or  Henderson's  purple ;  No.  8.  Calceolciria  inte- 
grifolia,  yellow;  No.  9.  Purple  Petunia ;  No.  10. 
Verbena  teucrioides,  white;  No.  11.  Frogmore 
Pelargonium,  bright  scarlet;  No.  12.  Musk  plant, 
yellow. 

In  October  the  following  bulbs  and  other  plants 
may  be  put  in  for  flowering  in  early  spring. 
No.  1.  Von  Thol  Tulips;  No.  2.  Cloth  of  Gold, 
or  common  Yellow  Crocuses ;  No.  3.  Blue  Hepa- 
tica ;  No.  4.  Yellow  Crocuses,  or  White  Anemone ; 
No.  5.  Scflla  v^ma  and  sibirica,  blue;  No.  6. 
A'rabis  ^bida,  white ;  No.  7.  Double  Pink  Hepa- 
tica ;  No.  8.  Winter  Aconite ;  No.  9.  Purple  Cro- 
cuses; No.  10.  Snowdrops;  No.  11.  Primroses; 
No.  12.  White  Hepatica,  or  A'rabis  alpina. 

K  you  do  not  like  the  plan  for  a  garden  which  I 
have  sent  you,  you  can  draw  one  according  to 
your  own  fancy,  of  any  figure  you  like ;  but,  as  I 
believe  you  have  not  yet  a  regular  gardener,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  teach  you  how  to  transfer  the 
plan  you  have  decided  upon  from  the  paper  to  the 
ground.  In  the  first  place,  the  ground  must  be 
dug  over,  raked,  and  made  perfectly  smooth. 
The  pattern,  if  a  complicated  one,  must  then  be 
drawn  on  Berlin  paper,  which  is  covered  with 
regular  squares,  and  the  ground  to  be  laid  out 
must  be  covered  with  similar  squares,  but  larger ; 
the  usual  proportion  being  that  a  square  inch 
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on  the  paper  represents  a  square  foot  on  the 
ground.  The  squares  on  the  ground  are  usually 
formed  hy  sticking  in  wooden  pegs  at  r^ular 
distances,  and  fastening  strings,  from  p^  to 
peg,  tin  the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  a  kind 
of  latticework  of  string.  Each  string  is  then 
chalked,  and  nuide  to  thrill  by  pulling  it  np 
sharply  and  letting  it  go  agdn,  which  transfers  the 
chidk  from  the  string  to  the  ground.  When  the 
ground  b  thus  covered  with  white  equarea,  it  is 
easy  to  trace  upon  it,  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick, 
any  pattern  which  may  have  been  drawn  on  the 
paper ;  the  portion  in  each  square  on  the  ground 
being  copied  on  a  larger  scale  ^m  that  of  the 
corresponding  square  on  the  paper. 

Simple  patterns  (fig.  8.),  consisting  of  straight 
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Vines,  need  only  to  be  measured^  and  pieces  of  string 
stretched  from  pegs  put  in  at  the  proper  distances, 
so  as  to  form  straight  lines,  oblongs,  squares,  tri- 
angl^,  or  diamonds.  If  a  circle  is  to  be  traced,  it 
is  done  by  getting  a  piece  of  string  half  the  length 
of  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  with  a  piece  of  stick 
tied  to  each  end.  One  stick  is  then  driven  into 
the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  a  line  is 
traced  with  a  stick  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
string  which  is  drawn  out  quite  tight  An  oval 
is  made  by  tracing  two  circles,  the  circumscribing 
line  of  one  of  which  just  touches  the  centre  of  the 
other ;  short  lines  are  afterwards  made  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  the  central  lines  are  obliterated.  A 
square  only  requires  a  peg  at  each  comer,  with  a 
chalked  string  drawn  from  peg  to  peg;  and  an 
oblong,  or  parallelogram,  is  made  by  joining  two 
common  squares,  and  taking  off  the  comers  if  re- 
quired. 

A  heart-shaped  pattern  (fig.  9.)  is  made  by 
drawing  a  straight  line  from 
atob,  and  then  fixing  a  peg 
with  a  string  tied  to  it,  half 
the  length  of  the  straight  line, 
and  another  peg  at  the  end, 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
line,  and  drawing  a  half-circle 
with  it;  then  taking  a  peg  with^a  string  half 
the  length  of  the  other,  and  imother  peg  tied 
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to  the  end,  and  tracing  with  it  the  smaller  half- 
drcles,  c  and  d.  With  the  same  strings  and  pegs 
you  may  easily  trace,  or  rather  have  traced,  figs. 
10  and  1 1.   Even  the  latter,  which  appears  at  first 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


sight  a  very  difiBcult  figure  to  form  on  the  ground, 
will  be  just  as  easily  traced  as  the  others.  You 
will  observe,  that  in  all  these  figures  the  straight 
line  is  only  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  show  the  proper 
places  for  fixing  the  pegs ;  and  that  it  is  only  to  be 
formed  by  a  piece  of  string  stretched  by  pegs  from 
one  end  of  the  figure  to  the  other,  which  is  to  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  figure  is  sketched,  and 
which  is  not  to  be  traced  on  the  ground  at  all. 

With  the  aid  of  these  figures,  and  the  pegs  and 
strings,  several  very  complicated  gardens  may 
be  formed;  for  instance,  that  shown  in  fig.  12. 
This  garden  is  composed  of  a  bed  in  the  centre 
for  a  tree  rose  with  a  circle  of  dwarf  roses; 
a  gravel  walk  surrounds  these;  and  there  are 
five  heart-shaped  beds,  which  may  be  planted  with 
Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  yellow  Calceolarias,  Petu- 
nias white  and  purple,  and  tall  yellow  IVIimulus ; 
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Tig.  12.    Plan  for  a  FUnter-Gardeu, 

and  the  crescent-shaped  beds^  T^hich  are  on  grass, 
may  all  be  planted  with  different  kinds  of  Verbe- 
nas. This  plan  is  also  a  good  desigu  for  a  rosary, 
the  roses  to  be  planted  in  the  beds,  and  in  the 
half  crescents  which  must  be  on  grass,  with  gravel 
walks  between  the  grass  plots. 

All  the  beds  intended  for  bulbs  and  half-hardy 
plants  should  be  particularly  well  drained ;  and  the 
best  way  of  doing  this  is,  to  dig  out  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  two  feet  or  more,  and  then  to  put  in  a 
layer  of  brick-bats  and  other  rubbish,  to  the  depth 
of  nine  inches  or  a  foot.   On  this  should  be  placed 
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a  layer  of  rich  marly  8oil>  in  which  the  bulbs 
should  be  planted  Dahlias^  hollyhocks,  and  other 
tall-growing,  showy-flowered  plants,  may  have 
similar  beds  prepared  for  them,  but  the  soil  should 
be  made  very  rich  by  the  addition  of  the  remains 
of  an  old  hotbed,  or  some  other  kind  of  half- rotten 
animal  manure. 

You  will  observe,  that  when  I  give  directions  for 
planting  the  beds  in  any  of  the  plans  I  send  you,  I 
merely  say  what  may  be  done,  and  not  what  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Indeed,  it  will  be  better  for 
you  to  vary  the  flowers  as  much  as  possible,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  taste,  provided  you  take  care  that 
the  plants  are,  as  nearly  as  you  can  contrive  it^ 
of  the  same  height,  or  that  they  rise  gradually, 
and  that  you  contrast  the  colours  welL  The  rule 
in  the  latter  case  is,  always  to  put  one  of  the  pri-^ 
mitive  colours  (red,  blue,  or  yellow)  next  another 
of  these  colours,  or  some  colour  compounded  of 
the  other  two ;  using  white  wherever  you  cannot 
find  any  handsome  plants  of  a  colour  that  will 
smt  the  bed  you  want  them  for.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, if  you  plant  one  bed  with  red,  you  may 
plant  the  next  with  blue,  yellow,  green,  hair- 
brown,  or  white,  but  never  with  any  shade  of 
purple,  as  red  enters  into  the  composition  of  that 
colour;  nor  with  any  shade  of  reddish  brown: 
purple,  indeed,  must  always  be  next  yellow, 
hair-brown,  or  white,  but  never  next  blue,  red* 
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brown,  or  red.  Orange  will  not  look  well  near 
yellow  or  red ;  and  lilac  must  not  approach  blue 
or  pink.  A  little  practice  will  do  more  than  any 
lengthened  details ;  generally  speaking,  you  may 
take  the  same  taste  to  guide  you  in  arranging  the 
colours  of  the  flowers  in  your  parterre,  that  you 
use  in  choosing  the  colours  of  your  dresses ;  and 
if  you  are  in  any  doubt,  you  have  only  to  colour 
the  beds  in  the  plan,  and  see  how  they  look ;  or 
to  stick  coloured  wafers  on  a  piece  of  paper  for 
the  same  purpose. 

When  you  have  settled  what  to  plant  in  the 
beds  of  your  garden,  supposing  you  to  choose  the 
plan  fig.  7.,  you  must  next  think  of  the  beds 
round  it.  I  should  advise  these  to  remain  un- 
planted,  unless  they  are  sown  with  mignonette, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  The  shrubberies,  I 
have  already  stated,  should,  I  think,  consist  chiefly 
of  the  finer  kinds  of  hardy  evergreens ;  at  least 
that  should  which  is  opposite  the  windows  of  your 
sitting-room.  The  other  shrubbery,  which  is  in- 
tended to  unite  the  garden  scenery  with  that  of 
the  park,  may  be  planted  with  rhododendrons, 
acacias,  and  kalmias;  the  rhododendrons  being 
farthest  from  the  walk,  and  carried  a  little  out 
into  the  park,  so  as  to  make  a  broken  line,  pro- 
jecting in  some  places  and  receding  in  others, 
and  here  and  there  mixed  with  bushes  of  philly- 
rea,  alatemus,  holly  of  various  kinds,  and  era- 
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taegus,  80  as  graduaUj  to  mingle  with  the  clumps 
of  trees  in  the  park.  On  the  side  next  your  room, 
if  there  are  to  be  beds  under  the  windows,  there 
should  be  spaces  left  in  them  which  should  be  gra? 
veiled  so  that  you  may  throw  the  window  open, 
and  not  only  walk  out  on  gravel,  but  walk  round 
the  garden  on  gravel  also.  This  you  will  find  a 
great  convenience  if  the  weather  should  be  wet, 
though  you  must  not  mind  going  upon  the  grass, 
if  you  are  to  be  a  real  gardener,  and  to  attend  to 
the  flowers  in  the  regular  beds.  With  regard  to 
the  beds  near  the  house,  I  would  have  a  Lonicera 
flexu5sa  trained  over  each  window,  on  account  of 
its  delightful  fragrance  in  summer;  for  a  similar 
reason  I  would  have  Chimon&nthus  fntgrans  against 
the  walls  between  the  windows,  and  mignonette 
and  violets  in  the  beds. 

I  think  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  to 
throw  open  your  window,  and  to  inhale  a  re- 
freshing odour  from  growing  flowers  when  they 
are  swept  over  by  a  balmy  breeze,  particularly 
after  a  slight  shower;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  you  to  plant  flowers 
near  your  windows  which  have  a  refreshing,  but 
not  a  heavy,  scent.  The  flowers  of  the  evergreen 
magnolia,  and  those  of  the  orange,  have  an  op- 
pressive fragrance,  as  have  those  of  the  heliotrope 
and  the  tuberose ;  but  those  of  the  mignonette, 
the  lemonHscented  verbena,  the  rose,  the  violet* 
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and  Lonicera  flexudaa  are  refreshing,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  yield  a  delicious  perfume. 

I  must  now  give  you  some  hints  on  cultivating 
your  flowers.  To  begin  with  the  bulbs,  as  they 
flower  first  in  spring.  The  crocuses  and  snowdrops 
should  be  planted,  five  or  six  together,  as  close  as 
possible,  so  as  to  form  little  tufts;  and  these, 
when  once  planted,  should  never  be  removed, 
imless  they  should  grow  out  of  bounds,  so  as  to 
spoil  the  shape  of  the  bed.  The  tulips,  on  the 
contrary,  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  their 
leaves  begin  to  decay,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  till 
the  proper  time  for  planting  them  next  year. 

You  must  observe  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
plants  which  are  said  to  have  bulbous  roots :  those 
which  are  solid,  and  which  should  be  properly  called 
corms,  such  as  the  crocus,  the  corn-flag,  and  many 
of  the  half-hardy  plants  with  similar  half-tubular 
flowers ;  the  tunicated  bulbs,  which  consist  of  a 
number  of  distinct  layers,  called  tunics,  that  may 
be  peeled  ofi*,  such  as  the  onion,  the  hyacinth,  and 
the  tulip ;  and  the  scaly  bulbs  such  as  the  lily.  Now 
the  real  roots  of  all  these  plants  are  the  long  fibres 
sent  down  by  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb,  which 
may  be  seen  plainly  in  hyacinths  grown  in  glasses, 
and  in  any  of  the  kinds  if  taken  up  while  in  a 
growing  state ;  and  what  is  called  the  bulb  is,  in 
all  the  corms,  only  a  contracted  stem ;  but,  in  the 
tunicated  and  scaly  bulbs,  the  bulbous  part  ia 
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formed  of  a  contracted  stem  and  metamorphosed 
leaves.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
a  hyacinth,  you  will  find  at  the  base  of  the  bulb  a 
flat  fleshy  substance)  called  the  root-plate,  and 
this  is,  in  fact,  the  contracted  stem  of  the  plant ; 
while  the  tunics  are  metamorphosed  leaves.  In 
the  scaly  bulbs  the  stem  is  pl^nly  perceptible  in 
the  centre,  and  the  scales  are  evidently  meta- 
morphosed leaves.  You  will  easily  remember 
these  distinctions,  and  you  will  find  it  useful  to 
attend  to  them  in  cultivating  your  garden,  as  all 
plants  having  corms  never  flower  well  till  they 
have  been  allowed  to  form  a  mass,  which  they  will 
not  do  till  they  have  been  in  the  ground  three  or 
four  years.  ♦ 

Many  persons  fancy  that  the  Cape  bulbs  re- 
qmre  to  be  taken  up  every  year,  but  this  is 
altogether  a  mistake :  all  the  kinds  of  gladiolus, 
ixia,  tritonia,  and  other  similar  plants,  will  live  in 
the  open  ground,  and  flower  well,  if  sufiered  to 
grow  in  masses,  which  would  be  killed  by  a  single 
English  winter  if  planted  separately.  The  finest  , 
bed  of  the  scarlet  gladiolus  I  ever  saw  was  at 
Blair- Adam,  near  Stirling,  where  it  was  suffered 
to  rem^n  year  after  year  without  alteration ;  and 
the  Honourable  and  Reverend  William  Herbert, 
now  Dean  of  Manchester,  in  his  celebrated  work 
on  the  Amaryllid^ese,  states  that  he  has  had 
beds  of  gladiolus,  ixia,  tritonia,  and  other  Cape 
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bulbs,  at  Spofibrth  in  Yorkshire,  which  have  re- 
mained for  several  years,  without  protection,  in 
the  open  ground.  Some  persons  say  that,  by 
manuring  the  beds  every  year,  tulips  and  hya- 
cinths may  also  be  grown  in  the  same  beds  with- 
out taking  up,  for  several  years  in  succession ;  but 
this  I  have  never  seen  tried. 

You  must  observe  that  you  have  no  chance  of 
keeping  your  flower-garden  in  a  proper  state, 
unless  you  have  in  some  retired  place  what  is 
called  a  reserve^ardeuy  in  which  the  plants  may 
be  brought  forward  till  they  are  in  a  proper  state 
for  transplanting  into  the  proper  flower-garden. 
This  reserve-garden  is  generally  placed  near  the 
stable,  both  to  have  it  out  of  sight,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  manure ;  as  it  must  contain  hotbeds 
and  frames,  for  rearing  tender  annuals,  striking 
cuttings,  and,  in  short,  for  performing  all  those 
gardening  operations  which  require  to  be  carried 
on  behind  the  scenes. 

In  this  reserve-garden  you  must  bring  forward 
your  Calif omian  annuals;  and  for  this  purpose 
choose  a  piece  of  hard  ground,  a  walk  will  do,  or 
any  place  that  has  been  much  trodden  on,  and 
cover  it  about  an  inch  thick  with  light  rich  soiL 
In  this  the  seeds  of  the  annuals  should  be  sown 
the  first  week  in  September,  and  sufiered  to  re- 
main till  the  bulbs  have  faded,  and  the  annuals 
are  wanted  to  cover  the  beds,  which  will  probably 
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be  about  ApriL  The  annuals  must  then  be  taken 
up  with  the  spade,  in  patches,  and  being  removed 
to  the  flower-garden,  they  must  be  laid  careiiilly 
on  the  l)eds,  so  as  to  cover  them  exactly;  the 
spaces  between  the  patches  being  filled  with  soil, 
and  pressed  gently  down,  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  beds  may  be  as  even  as  possible.  These 
annuals  will  come  into  blossom  in  May,  but  they 
are  killed  by  the  dry  heat  of  summer ;  and,  though 
they  would  sow  themselves  if  permitted  to  seed,  it 
is  better  to  remove  them  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  flowering.  It  is  always  a  bad  plan  to  permit 
annuals  to  sow  themselves ;  as  early  in  autunm, 
when  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  the  ground 
not  only  becomes  rough,  but  it  is  covered  with 
dead  stalks  and  leaves,  which  have  always  a  most 
miserable  and  desolate  appearance ;  and  these 
cannot  be  removed  till  the  seed  has  fallen,  while 
the  beds  must  not  be  forked  over  and  raked  for 
fear  of  destroying  the  seedlings.  It  is  therefore 
much  better,  as  soon  as  the  annuals  have  done 
flowering,  to  take  them  up,  and  throw  them  away; 
a  supply  of  seed  being  preserved  by  having  left 
some  plants  in  the  reserve-ground  for  that  purpose. 
A  second  or  spring  sowing  of  the  Califomian 
annuals  may  be  made  in  the  reserve-ground,  to  be 
ready  for  use  in  case  any  should  be  wanted  to 
flower  in  the  autumn. 

Though  I  have  only  advised  you  to  have  Call* 
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fomian  annuals  in  your  beds,  I  may  here  say  a 
few  words  on  the  culture  of  annuals  generally. 
You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  what  are  called  an* 
nuals  are  plants  that  live  only  one  year,  or,  rather^ 
only  a  few  months ;  for  they  are  generally  sown 
eai'ly  in  spring,  and  cUe  as  soon  as  they  have 
ripened  their  seeds,  at  the  latter  end  of  smnmer, 
or  the  beginning  of  autmnn.  These  plants  are  of 
three  kinds ;  viz.,  hardy,  half-hardy,  and  tender. 

The  hardy  annuals  are  sown  in  March,  April,  or 
May ;  but  the  first  month  is  to  be  preferred,  if  the 
weather  is  tolerably  open.  The  ground  in  which 
they  are  to  be  sown  is  first  forked  over  and  raked, 
and  a  little  round  firm  place  having  been  made  by 
pressing  the  bottom  of  the  saucer  of  a  flower-pot 
on  the  ground,  a  few  seeds  are  scattered  over  it, 
taking  great  care  that  the  seeds  do  not  lie  one 
upon  another.  The  seeds  are  then  firmed,  as  the 
gardeners  call  it,  by  pressing  the  saucer  again 
upon  them,  and  some  earth  is  strewed  lightly 
over  to  finish  the  operation.  You  will  observe, 
that,  though  I  have  recommended  you  to  take 
the  saucer  of  a  flower-pot  to  firm  the  ground, 
both  before  and  after  sowing  your  seeds,  regular 
gardeners  perform  this  part  of  the  operation  with 
their  spades,  and  farmers  roll  their  land  before 
they  sow  their  seeds.  The  principle,  however,  is 
the  same  in  all ;  and  it  is  that  every  seed  requires 
to  be  securely  fixed  in  the  ground  before  it  begins 
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to  germinate^  in  order  to  produce  a  strong  and 
healthy  plant.  After  the  seeds  are  sown^  it  is 
customary  to  put  a  piece  of  stick  into  the  ground^ 
with  the  name  of  the  seeds  written  upon  it,  to 
mark  the  place ;  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  you 
can  write  the  name  on  a  card,  or  a  bit  of  paste- 
board, and  stick  it  in  a  notch  or  deft  cut  in  the 
stick. 

When  the  seeds  have  come  up,  which,  in  the 
spring,  is  generally  from  a  fortnight  to  six  weeks 
after  sowing,  according  to  their  nature,  the  seed- 
lings may  be  thinned  out,  and  the  supernumerary 
plants  either  transplanted  or  thrown  away.  If 
the  seedlings  are  to  be  transplanted,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  break  or  injure  the  roots,  and  a 
little  hole  should  be  made  with  a  stick  for  each 
seedling  in  the  place  to  which  it  is  to  be  removed ; 
the  earth  being  pressed  close  to  the  root  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  before  the  rest  is  filled  in ;  as, 
if  any  hollow  place  is  left  round  the  root,  it  is 
sure  to  decay  instead  of  growing.  Seedling  hardy 
annuals  are,  however,  very  seldom  worth  the  trouble 
of  transplanting.  Many  persons  turn  a  flower- 
pot over  every  patch  of  seeds,  from  the  idea  that 
it  will  make  them  come  up  sooner,  and  protect 
them  from  the  birds.  It  is,  however,  a  very  bad 
plan,  as  air  and  light  are  particularly  necessary 
to  seedling  plants ;  and  when  they  are  even  par- 
tially deprived  of  these   important  agents,  they 
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become  drawn  up  with  weak  slender  sterna^  and 
thin  discoloured  leaves. 

Some  annuals,  such  as  the  mignonette  and  the 
larkspur,  are  much  longer  bef(»re  thej  v^etate 
than  others ;  and  these  are  better  sown  in  autumn. 
Others,  such  as  the  eschscholtzia,  the  coreopsis, 
and  the  Erysimum  PerowskiiUium,  will  often  last 
two  or  three  years,  especially  if  they  happen  to 
be  late  in  flowering  the  first  season.  They  also  do 
best  sown  in  autumn,  but  they  must  be  protected, 
if  the  winter  8h6uld  be  very  severe,  by  laying  a 
mat  over  the  bed.  You  must  observe,  however, 
that  the  mat  must  only  be  resorted  to  in  frosty 
weather,  as,  in  case  the  weather  should  be  at  all 
damp,  the  plants  will  be  much  better  exposed  to 
it,  however  cold  it  may  feel,  than  they  would  be 
under  any  protection  whatever. 

The  half-hardy  annuals^  such  as  the  French 
and  African  marigolds,  the  German  and  China 
asters,  the  zinnias,  the  purple  jacobaea,  the  sweet 
sultan,  the  purple  and  yellow  everlastings,  and 
other  similar  plants,  should  be  sown  in  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  slight  hotbed  in  February  or 
March.  As  soon  as  they  come  up,  and  have  got 
their  second  pair  of  leaves,  the  earth  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  pot,  and  the  seedlings  being 
carefully  picked  out  should  be  transplanted  into 
other  pots,  three  or  five  in  each,  according  to  the 
size  they  are  expected  to  attain  when  full  grown, 
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and  the  pots  again  plunged  into  the  hotbecL 
Sometimes  they  are  transplanted  a  second  time> 
but  they  are  generally  left  till  the  beginning  of 
May>  when  they  are  removed  to  the  open  border, 
to  the  places  where  they  are  intended  to  flower. 
When  they  are  planted  in  the  border,  they  may 
either  be  transplanted  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  the 
ball  of  earth  may  be  turned  entire  from  the  pot 
into  a  hole  made  to  receive  it.  This  last  plan  is 
generally  considered  the  best,  as  it  prevents  the 
plants  from  receiving  any  check"  by  their  removal. 

Brompton  ten-week,  and  German  stocks,  though 
quite  hardy,  make  better  plants  when  treated  like 
half-hardy  annuals,  as  they  flower  earlier  and 
much  more  vigorously. 

Tender  annuahy  such  as  balsams,  cock's-combs, 
globe  amaranths,  &c,  must  be  sown  in  February 
or  March  in  pots  of  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged 
in  a  hotbed.  As  soon  as  the  plants  come  up 
they  should  be  transplanted  into  pots  of  the  very 
smallest  size,  one  in  each  pot;  and  these  small 
pots  should  be  set  in  the  hotbed  again,  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  and  slightly  shaded  during  sun- 
shine. In  a  week  or  two,  as  soon  as  the  roots 
have  made  their  appearance  on  the  outside  of  the 
ball  of  earth  within  the  pot,  which  is  known  by 
turning  the  ball  of  earth  with  the  plant  in  it  care* 
fuUy  out  of  the  pot  without  breaking  it,  the  plants 
are  shifted  into  pots  a  size  larger  than  what  they 
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were  in  before,  and  the  space  filled  up  with  light 
rich  soiL  In  another  week  or  two  the  plants 
must  be  shifted  again  into  pots  a  little  larger, 
always  using  light  rich  mould  to  fill  up  the  pots, 
and  taking  care  that  the  pots  are  well  drained,  by 
putting  potsherds,  that  is,  pieces  of  broken  pot  at 
the  bottom.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  shifted, 
the  pots  must  be  replunged  in  the  hotbed,  and 
shaded  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  shifting 
and  replunging  must  be  continued  till  the  plants 
begin  to  show  floWer-buds ;  after  which  they  must 
neither  be  shifted  nor  plunged  in  the  hotbed  any 
more,  but  gradually  hardened,  by  the  frame  in 
which  they  are  placed  being  left  open  all  day, 
and,  at  last,  only  partially  closed,  even  at  night, 
till  the  plants  will  bear  setting  out  entirely  in  the 
open  idr ;  unless  they  should  be  intended  to  flower 
in  a  greenhouse,  in  which  case  they  may  be  re« 
moved  to  the  greenhouse  as  soon  as  th^y  have 
formed  flower^buds. 

As  I  shall  treat  of  the  management  of  the 
greenhouse  plants,  which  are  to  succeed  the  an- 
nuals, in  my  next,  I  may  as  well  fill  up  my 
present  letter  by  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
management  of  hardy  perennials,  in  case  you 
should  prefer  planting  biennials  and  perennials  in 
your  beds  at  once,  to  going  through  the  routine 
that  I  have  mArked  o^t  for  you  in  the  former  part 
of  this  letter. 
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Perennials  are  those  permanent  plants  which 
are  not  woody,  and  yet  remain  in  the  ground  as 
long  as  most  kinds  of  shrubs,  producing  flowers 
and  seeds  every  year.  Perennials  are  of  two  kinds : 
those  that  die  down  to  the  ground  every  autumn, 
and  send  up  fresh  stems  from  the  root  the  fol- 
lowing spring ;  and  those  which  remain  green  all 
the  year,  as,  for  example,  the  pinks  and  carnations. 
Besides  these  kinds,  there  are  other  sorts  of 
perennials,  as,  for  example,  those  that  have  tuber- 
ous roots,  such  as  the  dahlia.  Bulbs  are  also 
perennials ;  but  of  these  I  have  already  spoken. 

Most  kinds  of  perennials  are  propagated  by 
dividing  the  roots ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  dahlia, 
ranunculus,  and  anemone,  care  must  be  taken  to 
choose  only  those  portions  of  the  tubers  that  have 
buds  or  eyes,  as  they  are  called,  as  otherwise  the 
tuber,  though  it  will  send  out  fibrous  roots,  will 
never  produce  a  stem ;  and,  in  dividing  fibrous- 
rooted  plants,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  divided 
part  is  furnished  with  buds.  Almost  all  kinds  of 
perennials  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings; 
and  those  of  pinks  and  carnations  are  called  pip- 
ings, because,  instead  of  being  cut,  they  are 
pulled  asunder  at  a  joint,  and  this  gives  the  se- 
parated parts  a  hollow  appearance  like  small  pipes. 
Tubers  are  frequently  taken  up  every  autumn ; 
and  those  of  the  ranunculus  and  anemone  are 
replanted  in  November  or  January,  the  former 
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season  being  much  to  be  preferred.  The  tubers 
of  the  dahlia  are  generally  taken  up  in  November^ 
and  replanted  in  May  or  June. 

Most  perennials  are  improved  by  taking  them 
up  occasionally  and  replanting  them  in  another 
place.  This  used  to  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  plants  threw  out  excrementitious 
matter^  which^  after  a  few  years,  poisoned  the  soil 
in  which  they  grew ;  but  it  is  now  supposed  that, 
as  every  plant  requires  peculiar  earths  for  its 
nourishment,  they  must  be  removed  when  they 
have  exhausted  all  the  particular  kind  of  earth 
they  want  which  lies  within  their  reach.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  explain  this  without  entering 
into  long  details ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  merely  to  state  the  fact,  that 
plants  do  require  their  roots  to  have  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  earth;  and,  to  meet  this  want, 
nature  has  provided  that  the  roots  of  trees,  and  of 
all  plants  that  are  intended  to  remain  for  several 
years  in  the  soil,  elongate  themselves  every  year, 
so  as  to  be  continually  able  to  obtain  a  fresh 
supply  of  nourishment.  In  gardens,  however,  the 
constant  digging  that  is  going  on  for  the  culture 
of  annual  plants  is  unfavourable  to  the  elongation 
of  the  roots  of  the  perennials,  and  consequently  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  plants  should 
occasionally  be  taken  up  and  replanted.  The 
season  for  taking  up  and  replanting  perennial 
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plants  is  either  in  autumn,  after  they  have  done 
growing,  or  in  spring,  before  they  begin  to  shoot ; 
and,  if  the  soil  about  the  roots  looks  black  and 
wet,  or,  as  the  gardeners  express  it,  sour,  the  roots 
should  be  washed  quite  clean  before  replanting. 
When  the  roots  of  plants  ai*e  divided,  it  is  either 
done  with  a  sharp  spade  or  a  knife,  care  being  taken 
in  both  cases  to  make  what  is  called  a  clean  cut, 
and  not  to  leave  any  part  bruised  or  jagged. 

Biennials  are  plants  raised  from  seeds,  which 
do  not  flower  till  the  second  year,  but  which 
generally  die  as  soon  as  they  have  ripened  their 
seeds.  Biennials  are  usually  sown  in  a  bed  of 
light  rich  earth  in  the  open  air  in  the  reserve- 
ground,  and  then  transplanted  in  September  to 
the  place  where  they  are  to  flower  the  ensuing 
year.  The  finer  kinds,  such  as  the  Brompton 
stocks  and  hollyhocks,  should  have  a  bed  or 
pit  prepared  for  them,  of  rich  loamy  soil,  in  which 
they  are  planted,  with  a  small  quantity  of  ma- 
nure. Wallflowers,  snapdragons,  and  Canterbury 
bells  do  not  require  any  further  care  than  trans- 
planting to  the  border;  and,  though  they  are 
called  biennials,  they  will  frequently  live  and 
flower  three  or  four  successive  years. 

A  hotbed  may  be  made  of  any  material  that 
will  ferment,  so  as  to  produce  heat.  Stable  ma- 
nure and  dead  leaves  are,  however,  generally  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  materials ;  and  stable  manure 
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18  unquestionably  the  best.  A  cart-load  of  this 
manure  will  make  a  hotbed  sufficiently  large  for 
rearing  tender  annuals ;  but  as,  when  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  stable,  it  consists  partly  of  the  dung  of 
the  horse,  and  partly  of  what  is  called  long  litter, 
that  is,  straw  moistened  and  discoloured,  but  not 
decayed,  it  must  first  be  thrown  together,  so  as 
to  form  a  heap  till  the  straw  is  decomposed.  A 
most  violent  heat  is  produced  by  the  fermentation 
of  the  straw  while  decomposing ;  and,  as  this  heat 
would  be  too  much  for  any  plant  exposed  to  it,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  let  the  heap  remain  for 
about  a  fortnight,  turning  it  over  two  or  three 
times  during  that  period  with  a  fork,  till  the 
straw  is  sufficiently  decomposed  to  be  easily  torn 
to  pieces  with  the  dung  fork.  When  the  manure 
is  in  this  state  it  is  fit  for  use.  The  hotbed  should 
be  formed  in  an  open  situation,  on  a  surface  raised 
about  six  inches  from  the  surrounding  ground, 
with  a  gutter  or  shallow  ditch  cut  round  it,  to 
allow  the  water  to  drain  off.  The  bed  is  then 
made ;  and,  if  only  intended  for  raising  annuals 
and  striking  cuttings,  it  may  be  five  feet  long  by 
four  feet  wide.  The  manure  should  be  first  regu- 
larly spread  over  the  lower  part  of  the  bed,  and 
then  continued,  in  successive  layers,  made  as 
smooth  and  level  as  possible,  till  the  whole  of  the 
cart-load  of  manure  has  been  used. 

As  soon  as  the  bed  is  finbhed  the  firame  0hov]4 
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be  set  on  it.  The  frame  consists  of  a  box  without 
a  bottom,  and  with  a  movable  top,  formed  of  a 
glazed  sash  or  sashes.  A  frame*  for  a  bed  of  the 
size  I  have  mentioned  will  only  require  one  sash, 
or  light  as  the  gardeners  call  it ;  and  it  should 
be  three  feet  wide  and  four  feet  long,  so  that 
the  bed  may  be  half  a  foot  larger  than  the  frame 
on  every  side.  The  back  of  the  box  may  be 
two  feet  high,  and  the  front  one  foot,  so  that 
the  gla^  may  slope  from  the  back  to  the  front. 
About  two  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  the  fer- 
mentation will  recommence,  and  a  steam  will  be 
observable  on  the  glass.  The  surface  of  the  bed 
should  now  be  covered  two  or  three  inches  thick 
with  light  garden  mould,  and  any  common  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  this.  It  is  more  general,  how- 
ever, to  sow  the  seeds  in  pots,  and  then  either  to 
set  them  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  or  to  plunge 
them  into  it  up  to  the  rim.  No  bed  for  raising 
annuals  should  ever  be  hotter  than  60°,  and  when 
it  exceeds  this  heat  the  glasses  should  be  left  open 
so  as  to  cool  it.  The  thermometer  for  ascertaining 
the  heat  should  be  put  on  the  surface  of  the  bed, 
with  the  glass  shut  above  it;  and  it  should  be 
examined  in  this  situation,  as  it  will  fall  a  degree 
or  two  immediately  on  being  taken  into  the  open 
air,  if  the  weather  should  be  very  cold. 

You  will,  of  course,  have  your  hotbed  made  in 
the  reserve-ground ;  and,  as  the  one  I  have  given 
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Erections  for  will  be  a  very  small  one,  you  will 
probably  find  it  necessary  to  have  one  much 
larger  for  your  cuttings,  or  to  have  three  or  four 
small  ones.  I  should  advise  the  latter  course,  as 
small  hotbeds  are  much  more  easily  managed  by 
inexperiened  gardeners  than  large  ones.  A  hot- 
bed of  two  or  three  lights  will  require  two  or 
three  cart-loads  of  manure,  and  will,  of  course, 
produce  a  great  deal  of  heat  from  the  immense 
mass  of  fermenting  materials  it  Contains;  and, 
as  you  would  find  this  additional  quantity  of  heat 
very  difficult  to  regulate,  you  might  chance,  some 
fine  morning,  when  you  visited  your  plants,  to 
see  them  turned  blacJc,  with  their  leaves  shrivelled 
up,  or,  as  the  gardeners  term  it,  burnt,  from  the 
too  great  heat  of  the  bed.  There  is  also  danger 
of  a  hotbed  getting  too  cold  instead  of  being  too 
hot,  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  heat  should  be 
renewed  by  the  application  of  dung  linings,  that 
is,  a  quantity  of  fresh  stable  manure,  round  the 
outside  of  the  bed ;  or  by  having  linings  of  dead 
leaves  piled  up  round  the  outside  of  the  bed.  If, 
however,  you  use  your  hotbeds  only  for  raising 
seeds,  they  will  not  want  any  linings ;  as  it  will 
be  advantageous  for  the  young  seedlings  to  let  the 
beds  gradually  become  cool  as  the  plants  increase 
in  size,  so  that  they  may  acquire  strength  and 
hardiness  before  they  are  turned  into  the  open 
ground. 
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I  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  greenhouse 
plants  that  you  will  want  for  planting  in  the  open 
ground  in  your  flower-garden.  Petunias  may  be 
all  raised  from  seeds  with  the  other  half-hardy 
annuals ;  as  seedling  plants  both  grow  and  flower 
much  more  vigorously  when  planted  out  into  the 
open  ground,  than  plants  that  have  been  raised 
from  layers  or  cuttings.  C61sia  or  Alonsda  urtici- 
fL)lia  may  also  be  raised  from  seeds;  as  may 
Thunb^rgia  al&ta,  and  its  white  variety.  Phl6x 
Drumm6ndi  is  almost  always  raised  in  this  man- 
ner ;  as  are  the  beautiful  climbing  plants,  Lopho- 
sp^rmum  scdndens  and  its  varieties,  Maur&ndya 
Barclay^a,  Coboc'a  scdndens,  Eccremocdrpus  or 
Caldmpelis  sc&bra,  Rhodochiton  voliibile,  the  beau- 
tiful canary-bird  flower  (  Tropdolum  peregrinum\ 
the  most  splendid  of  the  ipomceas,  and  several 
other  well-known  plants. 

Greraniums,  or  pelargoniums,  as  they  are  now 
more  properly  called,  being  half-shrubby  plants, 
require  to  be  raised  by  cuttings.  These  are 
generally  taken  off  the  points  of  the  shoots  in 
autumn ;  and,  a  good  many  being  put  into  one 
pot,  they  are  plunged  into  the  hotbed  till  they 
have  struck  root,  and  then  gradually  hardened 
and  placed  on  .the  back  shelf  of  a  greenhouse,  or 
in  a  cold  frame,  till  the  spring,  when  they  are 
removed  to  separate  pots  till  they  are  wanted  for 
planting  out.     Some  gardeners  do  not  put  them- 
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selyes  to  the  trouble  of  potting  them,  but  keep 
them  in  the  same  pots  in  which  the  cuttings  were 
struck  till  they  are  wanted  for  planting  out ;  but 
this  is  a  slovenly  mode  of  culture,  as,  when  the 
plants  are  kept  so  long  in  one  pot,  they  become 
drawn  up,  and  never  have  the  compact  bushy 
appearance  that  they  have  when  they  are  properly 
transplanted  early  in  spring.  Verbenas  may  be 
either  preserved  by  cuttings  or  layers,  or  raised 
afresh  from  seed.  The  usual  way  of  propagating 
them,  however,  is  by  layers,  as  they  strike  root 
readily  at  the  joints,  if  the  joints  are  covered  with 
a  little  earth.  All  the  other  greenhouse  plants 
which  you  may  want  to  grow  for  planting  out 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  I 
have  mentioned. 

A  cold  frame  is  a  bottomless  box  of  the  kind 
described  for  a  hotbed,  but  formed  of  brick  or 
stone  instead  of  wood.  These  frames  have  a  glass 
sash  at  the  top,  but  contain  no  manure ;  and  they 
are  generally  sunk  in  the  soil,  that  the  warmth  of 
the  earth  around  may  aid  in  protecting  the  plants 
they  contain  from  the  frost.  These  frames,  if 
they  have  only  one  light,  are  generally  five  feet 
in  width ;  that  is,  from  the  back  to  the  front ; 
but,  if  they  have  two  or  three  lights,  the  width  is 
generally  seven  feet,  as  these  are  the  dimensions 
of  the  frames  used  for  hotbeds  in  kitchen-gardens. 
The  greenhouse  plants  that  are  to  be  preserved  in 
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the  cold  frame  are  merely  set  In  their  pots  dose 
together,  and,  ihe  glass  sashes  being  then  closed, 
mats  and  other  covermgs  are  laid  on  to  keep  out 
the  frost. 

Sometimes  greenhouse  plants  which  are  left  in 
the  open  ground  are  preserved  from  the  frost  by 
coverings  of  wicker-work  like  beehives  being  put 
over  them,  or  tin  hoops  over  which  mats  have 
been  stretched ;  or,  where  the  plants  are  small,  a 
flower-pot  may  be  turned  over  them,  or  a  hand- 
glass used  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  worth  while  to  take  much  pains  to  pre- 
serve greenhouse  plants  that  have  flowered  in  the 
open  air.  The  ordinary  way  is  to  make  abun- 
dance of  cuttings  in  autumn ;  to  strike  them  in  a 
hotbed,  and  then,  after  hardening  them  by  de- 
grees, to  preserve  them  in  a  small  greenhouse,  or 
in  a  cold  pit,  till  the  time  for  planting  out  next 
year. 
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LETTER  Vm. 

U8B  OP  PLANT-HOUSES.  —  KATtJRB  OP  CLIMATES.  —  DIPFEB- 
ENT  KUfDS  OP  HOTHOUSES.  —  THE  DRT  8TOYB,  THE  HAEK 
STOYB,  AND  THE  OBCHIDEOUS  HOUSE.  —  CULTUBB  OP 
PLANTS  IN  THE  BABK  STOVE. — AQUAEIUM  AND  WATER 

PLANTS.  —  EED  SPIDER. CULTURE  OP  SUCCULENT  8TOTB 

PLANTS.  CULTURE  OP  ORCHIDEOUS  PLANTS.  —  THE 

GREENHOUSE. —  THE  AUSTRALIAN  HOUSE,  AND  CULTURE  OP 

ITS  PLANTS. THE  COMMON  GREENHOUSE,  THE  HEATH 

HOUSE,  THE  CONSERVATORY,  THE  ORANGERY,  AND  THE 

CAMELLIA  HOUSE.  THE  CULTURE  OP  PLANTS  IN  THE 

COMMON  GREEN  BOUSE.  —  POTTING  PLANTS.  —  HEATHS. — 
CULTURE  OP  PLANTS  IN  THE  CONSERVATORY.  —  CULTURE 
OP  ORANGE  TREES.  —  APHIDES. ' 

Befobe  I  say  any  thing  of  the  management  of 
the  plants  in  your  greenhouse,  I  must  remind  you 
that,  in  order  to  grow  plants  well,  it  is  not  enough 
merely  to  preserve  them  from  the  frost,  but  we 
must  imitate  as  well  as  we  can  their  native  cli- 
mate:, that  is,  the  degree  of  heat,  light,  and 
moisture  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  their 
native  country,  together  with  the  air  and  the  soil. 
The  latter  is  the  easiest  condition  to  fulfil ;  as,  by 
combining  different  kinds  of  earth,  we  can,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  produce  a  very  tolerable  imi- 
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tatlon  of  any  soil  we  please :  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  give  plants  abundance  of  light  and  air  in  com- 
bination with  heat ;  and,  though  we  can  readily 
give  plants  plenty  of  water,  it  requires  some 
management  to  surround  them  with  a  moist  warm 
atmosphere,  like  that  they  have  been  used  to  in 
their  native  woods.  To  meet  these  difficulties, 
buildings  have  been  constructed,  suited  for  the 
reception  of  plants,  with  various  contrivances  for 
producing  heat  and  distributing  air  and  moisture, 
and  with  a  glass  roof,  front,  and  sides,  to  admit 
abundance  of  light.  * 

These  structures  are  what  we  call  plant-houses; 
and  they  are  not  only  divided  into  hothouses  for 
tender  plants,  and  greenhouses  for  half-hardy 
plants,  but  subdivided  into  various  kinds  to  suit 
the  various  climates  in  which  plants  are  found. 
These  climates,  however,  are  not  so  numerous  as 
might  at  first  be  supposed ;  as  it  is  a  curious  fact 
in  the  history  of  plants,  that  many  of  the  most 
ornamental  grow  in  patches  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  without  being  found  anywhere  else,  as,  for 
example,  the  pelargoniums  or  shrubby  geraniums 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Even  when  the 
same  plant  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
it  is  generally  in  the  same  climate,  though  in 
different  countries ;  and  thus  pines  and  firs,  oaka 
and  birches,  spread  like  belts  or  zones  round  the 
globe,  from  Asia,  through  Europe,  to  America, 
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laking 


allowance  for  islands  being  warmer  than  conti- 
nents, and  moontidns  colder  than  valleys ;  as  70a 
must  always  remember  that  knowing  the  degree 
of  latitude  from  which  a  plant  comes  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  teach  its  culture,  unless  we  know  also 
whether  it  grows  on  the  mountains  or  in  the 
valleys,  and  whether  the  climate  of  the  locality 
is  moist  or  dry.  A  plant  will  be  soon  killed  by 
a  dry  atmosphere,  if  it  requires  a  moist  one ;  and 
it  will  be  as  much  injured  by  being  kept  too  hot 
as  too  cold.  Furze  and  heath  will  not  grow 
within  the  tropics ;  and  the  first  camellias  intro- 
duced into  England  were  killed  by  being  kept  in 
a  hothouse. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  will  perceive  that 
as  plants  will  only  thrive  in  climates  suitable  to 
them,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  hothouse  for 
tropical  plants,  and  a  greenhouse  for  those  of 
moderately  warm  countries,  but  that  you  must 
have  three  or  four  houses  imitating  different  cli- 
mates, if  you  wish  to  grow  different  kinds  of 
plants  to  perfection.  Philosophers  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  describe  sixteen  distinct 
kinds  of  climate,  including  our  own ;  but,  as  these 
would  be  too  many  to  imitate,  gardeners  are 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  following 
kinds  of  plant-houses  and  pits. 

The  dry  stove  is  generally  kept  at  a  heat  of 
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from  70®  to  84°  in  the  day,  and  never  allowed  to 
fall  below  65°  at  night,  even  in  winter.  It  should 
be  placed  in  a  situation  sheltered  from  cold  winds, 
but  quite  open  to  the  sun ;  as  the  plants  grown 
in  it  require  a  strong  light,  most  of  them  being 
natives  of  dry  sandy  plains,  on  which  there  is  no 
tree  high  enough  to  cast  a  shade.  The  plants  are 
grown  in  pots,  which  are  generally  placed  on  a 
frame  or  stage  of  wooden  or  stone  shelves,  so  as  to 
have  abundance  of  air  around  them ;  and  the  stove 
is  best  heated  by  flues.  The  plants  suitable  for  a 
stove  of  this  kind  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  Cactil- 
cese,  such  as  the  genera  Meloc&ctus,  Epiph^Uum, 
and  C^reus,  with  the  tender  kinds  of  Euphdrbium, 
Mesembrydnthemum,  StapSlia,  Cr&ssula,  S^um. 
Sempervivum,  and  Ag&ve,  and  some  kinds  of 
bulbs. 

The  bark  stove  has  a  brick  pit  filled  with  tan 
or  dead  leaves  in  the  centre ;  and  it  is  generally 
heated  with  pipes  of  hot  water  or  steam,  from  60® 
at  night  to  80°  in  the  day;  the  pots  in  which 
the  plants  are  grown  being  either  plunged  in  the 
tan,  or  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  pit,  or  on  a  stone 
shelf  near  the  glass  in  front.  Sometimes  the  trees 
of  hot  climates  are  grown  in  the  bark  bed  in  the 
centre  without  pots ;  and  sometimes  there  is  no 
bark  pit,  but  the  space  in  the  centre  of  the  house 
is  filled  with  boxes  containing  tropical  trees.  This 
\9fit  kind  is  frequently  called  the  botanic  stove, 
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as  it  is  most  common  in  botanic  gardens;  and 
it  is  best  adapted  for  growing  palms,  and  other 
monocotjledonous  plants  with  large  leaves,  such 
as  bananas,  which  require  abundance  of  air  and 

light. 

The  damp  stovcy  or  orcliideous  house,  is  only 
suited  for  orcliideous  plants  and  exotic  ferns. 
The  heat  should  be  from  70°  at  night  to  90°  in 
the  day,  or  even  more ;  and  the  house  should  be 
heated  with  hot  flues,  on  which  water  should 
be  thrown  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and  hot- 
water  pipes  with  open  tanks ;  as  all  the  plants  to 
be  grown  in  this  kind  of  house  require  excessive 
heat  and  constant  moisture.  As  they  are  also 
plants  that  love  the  shade,  the  house  should  have 
only  a  subdued  light ;  and  though  I  cannot  say 
that  I  approve  of  the  coloured  glass  adopted  by 
some  cultivators,  as  it  decomposes  the  rays  of 
light,  and  deprives  the  plants  of  a  portion  of  the 
heat  they  would  otherwise  derive  from  the  sun, 
yet  I  would  certainly  advise  that  some  of  those 
climbing  plants  which  will  grow  in  a  moist  warm 
climate  should  be  trained  close  under  the  glass, 
to  produce  shade. 

Forcing-houses  for  grapes  and  early  stone  fruits 
are  of  the  nature  of  the  bark  stove ;  and  in  them 
the  pit  in  the  centre  is  frequently  filled  with 
pine-apple  plants,  in  pots  plunged  up  to  the  rim  in 
the  tan ;  but  these  houses  belong  to  the  kitchen- 
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garden,  as  do  pits  for  growing  pines,  eueumbers, 
and  melons. 

You  will  thus  observe  that  there  are  only  three 
distinct  kinds  of  hothouses  in  use  in  British 
gardens,  viz,  the  damp  stove,  or  orchideous  house, 
which  is  the  hottest ;  the  dry  stove,  or  house  for 
succulent  plants,  which  is  the  rarest ;  and  the  bark 
stove,  which  is  the  most  common,  and  which  may 
be  said  to  have  two  varieties,  viz.  the  botanic  stove 
and  the  forcing-house. 

7%«  culture  of  hothouse  plants  in  the  bark  stove 
requires  more  care  than  can  be  expected  from 
any  one  not  a  regular  gardener;  and,  as  most 
tropical  plants  are  valuable  in  this  country,  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  try  to  manage  them 
yourself,  as  you  would  be  very  much  vexed  if  you 
should  chance  to  kill  them.  I  will,  however,  give 
you  a  few  general  hints  on  the  subject,  if  you 
should  like  to  have  a  house  of  this  kind. 

All  bark-fitove  plants  require  a  great  deal  of 
water  when  they  are  in  a  growing  state,  and, 
as  it  is  necessary  that  th&  water  should  be  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  house,  there  should  be 
either  an  open  cistern  in  the  house,  or  a  cistern  in 
the  shed  behind,  near  the  furnace,  and  com- 
municating with  the  house  by  a  pipe.  The  best 
plan  is  to  have  a  cistern  in  the  house,  as  it  can  be 
used  as  an  aquarium ;  and  there  are  many  beautiful 
tropical  aquatics,  such  as  the  different  species  of 
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Njmphse'a  and  Neldmbium^  vrhich  deserve  grow- 
ing for  their  beauty,  while  others  are  interesting 
for  their  curiosity,  such  as  the  Papyrus.  In 
summer,  bark-«toye  plants  require  very  little  care, 
except  to  prevent  them  from  receiving  any  sudden 
check,  as,  if  the  heat  be  not  kept  up  regularly,  the 
plants  are  very  liable  to  stop  growing,  and,  when 
the  heat  is  renewed,  to  shoot  a  second  time,  and 
thus  to  waste  their  strength  in  sickly  and  imper- 
fect growth.  Great  care  is  also  required  in  au- 
ttunn  to  increase  the  fire  heat  in  proportion  as  the 
weather  grows  cold,  so  as  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  receiving  any  check  from  the  decrease  of 
temperature  in  the  atmospheric  air,  as  tropical 
plants  may  be  said  to  have  only  two  seasons,  viz. 
summer  and  winter ;  and  thus  they  should  be  kept 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  heat  as  long  as 
they  are  in  a  growing  state;  and  then  have  a 
complete  change  to  a  season  of  rest,  by  never 
letting  the  heat  rise  higher  than  from  60^  to  65^ 
during  the  dark  days  of  winter.  During  the  winter 
months  very  little  air  can  be  admitted,  on  account 
of  the  great  difference  between  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere  and  that  within  the  house;  but  in 
the  spring,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  every 
warm  day,  even  in  March  and  April,  to  open  the 
sashes  a  few  inches  wide  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  shines ;  but 
the  house  should  be  shut  up  immediately  if  the 
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sun  should  go  in  and  he  air  become  chilled. 
As  the  summer  advances^  air  should  be  admitted 
freely^  and  continued  till  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember^ when  it  should  be  gradually  reduced  till 
the  cold  of  winter  prevents  any  being  given  at  alL 
Most  gardeners  repot,  or  shift,  as  they  call  it,  all 
their  bark-stove  plants  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
April ;  but  this  is  too  indiscriminate  a  practice, 
and,  therefore,  only  those  should  be  repotted  that 
appear  to  want  such  an  operation. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  attending  the 
culture  of  plants  in  a  bark  stove  is,  guarding 
against  the  ravages  of  the  immense  number  of  in- 
sects that  are  engendered  by  the  heat ;  and  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  of  these  is  the  active  little 
mite  called  by  gardeners  the  red  spider  {Acanu 
telaritis).  This  little  pest  breeds  in  the  bark,  and 
when  first  liatched  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible ;  particularly  as  it  is  of  a  pale  green, 
nearly  the  colour  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  to 
which  it  fixes  itself,  and  there  spins  a  web.  As  it 
gets  older  it  becomes  of  a  brownish  red,  and  hav- 
ing eight  legs,  it  runs  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
It  is  also  furnished  with  a  proboscis,  with  which  it 
sucks  the  juices  of  the  leaves,  making  them  wither 
and  shrivel  up;  and  thus  the  flowers  and  the 
fruit  of  the  trees  are  both  spoiled,  as  neither  can 
attain  perfection  unless  the  sap  that  is  to  nourish 
them  be  first  properly   matured  in  the  leaves. 
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Tobacco  smoke,  and  most  of  the  other  usual  r&-- 
medies  against  insects,  have  no  effect  on  the  red 
spider;  and,  though  sprinkling  it  with  very  cold 
water  will  kill  it,  it  is  difficult  to  apply  without 
injuring  the  pknts.  The  best  remedy  is  allow- 
ing plenty  of  air  to  pass  through  the  house, 
whenever  the  weather  is  hot  enough  to  allow  the 
atmospheric  air  to  be  admitted  with  safety. 

The  culture  of  the  plants  contained  in  the  dry 
stove  requires  considerable   care.      The   Cdctus 
family  may  be  arranged  in  three  groups ;  first,  the 
Tree  Cacti,  which  are  included  in  the  genus  C^us, 
and  have  long  slender  stems  without  a  single  leaf, 
sometimes   thirty    or  forty   feet   high,   and  not 
thicker  than  a  man's  arm.     These  plants  grow  on 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  in  Brazil,  and  only 
require  greenhouse  heat  in  England.     Secondly, 
the  MammilUriss  and  £chinoc4cti,  which  grow  in 
the  valleys  of  the  temperate  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
in  this  country ;  and  thirdly,  the  Melocdcti,  the 
Epiph^Uum,  the  Opdntias,  and    the    Khipsalis, 
which  grow  in  the  tropics,   and  require  a  dry 
stove  in  England.    These  plants  should  be  grown 
in  pots  well  drained  with  cinders,  and  they  should 
be  kept  almost  without  water  from  October  till 
March,  and  then  watered  profusely  till  they  are 
about  flowering,  when  the  quantity  of  water  given 
to  them  should  be  gradually  diminished.     SomQ 
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cultivators  keep  a  few  of  their  plants  in  a  bark 
stove,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  the  tan,  and  they  are 
said  to  thrive  on  this  treatment,  if  careiidly  ma- 
naged; but  as  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  to 
prevent  them  from  damping  off,  the  ordinary 
way  is  the  safest  for  an  inexperienced  gardener. 
Mesembryanthemums,  which  are  also  kept  in  a  dry 
stove,  require  the  same  treatment  as  the  Cucti. 

The  orchidaceous  plants  grown  in  a  damp 
stave  are  all  epiphytes,  which,  in  their  natural 
state,  grow  either  on  the  branches  of  trees, 
or  on  exposed  rocks.  The  former  of  these  are 
found  in  their  wild  state  with  their  roots  hanging 
down  in  the  air,  and  growing  in  dense  forests, 
where  shade,  moisture,  and  excessive  heat  are 
essential  to  their  existence.  Most  of  these  plants, 
in  a  state  of  culture,  are  grown  in  the  husks  of 
ooooa-nuts,  half  filled  with  moss,  from  which  the 
roots  hang  down,  or  they  are  tied  with  wire  to 
pieces  of  wood  hung  from  the  rafters.  The  wood 
generally  preferred  for  this  purpose  in  England 
is  the  robinia,  or  false  acacia,  on  account  of 
the  roughness  of  its  bark,  and  the  softness  of  its 
wood:  and  moss  is  generally  put  between  the  epi- 
phyte and  log  so  as  to  make  it  quite  compact. 
Some  genera  of  orchideous  plants,  such  as 
Dendrdbium,  Epidendrum,  and  Cattldya,  are 
always  grown  in  pots,  which  are  filled  with  turfy 

peat,  chopped  moss,  and  lime  rubbish.     Others, 
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such  as  Stanhopea  and  Catas^tum^  should  be 
grown  in  baskets  half  filled  with  moss,  or  in  a 
curious  kind  of  frame,  made  of  pieces  of  turf 
fastened  between  four  upright  pegs  of  wood ;  as 
the  flowers  of  these  plants  come  from  their  roots, 
and  they  must  be  allowed  abundance  of  room  to 
enable  them  to  protrude  properly.  The  baskets 
or  frames  for  the  Stanhopea  and  other  root-flow- 
ering plants  should  be  from  three  to  six  inches 
deep,  and  from  six  to  ten  inches  wide ;  and  the 
frames  should  be  filled  with  strips  of  turf,  two  or 
three  inches  wide,  piled  up  on  one  another  so  as  to 
fill  the  frame,  and  yet  leave  a  sufficient  space  be- 
tween to  admit  the  passage  of  the  flower  stems 
which  protrude  downwards  from  the  root»  When 
orchideous  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  the  pots  are 
drained  with  cinders,  and  then  filled  with  chopped 
turf  mixed  with  lime  rubbish  to  keep  it  open. 
The  exotic  ferns  grown  in  the  same  house  re- 
quire no  particular  care,  except  that  of  potting 
them  so  as  to  insure  perfect  drainage,  and  keep- 
ing them  frequently  syringed  overhead. 

There  viay  be  said  to  be  five  kinds  of  green- 
house ;  viz.,  the  Australian  house,  the  common 
greenhouse,  the  heath  house,  the  conservatory, 
and  the  orangery,  to  which  is  sometimes  added, 
the  camellia  house,  though  these  plants  are  gene- 
rally kept  in  the  conservatory. 

The  Australian  house  contains  all  the  curious 
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Xew  Holland  plants,  such  as  Bdnksia,  Dryfindra, 
Grevillea,  Melaleiica,  Callist^mon,  Metrosid^ros, 
and  various  genera  belonging  to  the  Lcguminoso;, 
together  with  the  Cape  plants  belonging  to  the 
ProteAceaj  and  Comp68it8e.  These  plants  require 
a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  and  also  as  much  air 
and  light  as  can  be  given  to  any  plants  which 
require  shelter  from  the  open  air.  On  this  account 
they  are  generally  grown  in  curvilinear  houses, 
that  is,  houses  that  have  glass  on  all  sides,  like 
that  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  at  Tumham  Green.  All  the  plants  con- 
tained in  this  house  are  extremely  difficult  to 
grow,  and  they  require  the  greatest  care  in 
watering,  so  that  they  may  never  have  too  much, 
and  yet  never  be  suffered  to  become  too  dry. 
Houses  of  this  kind  are  generally  heated  by  pipes 
of  hot  water,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from 
40**  to  50**  or  60°,  Tliere  is  no  pit  in  the  centre, 
and  the  plants  are  either  planted  in  the  ground  as 
in  a  conservatory,  or  kept  on  a  stage  formed  of 
wooden  shelves. 

The  common  greenhouse  has  a  brick  wall  at 
the  back,  with  a  glass  roof  at  an  angle  of  about 
45**,  and  upright  glass  at  the  front  and  sides.  The 
plants  are  grown  in  pots  placed  on  a  stage  or 
range  of  wooden  shelves  rising  one  above  another, 
with  a  path  all  round,  and  a  shelf  for  the  plants 

under  the  glass  in  front.     All  the  sashes  are  made 
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to  open,  as  It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
free  circulation  of  air ;  and  so  little  fire  is  necessaiy, 
that  one  fireplace  will  be  sufficient  to  heat  a 
greenhouse  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  and 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  wide.  The  house  may 
be  heated  either  by  hot-water  pipes  or  by  flues  ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  flue  should  go  nmnd  at  the 
front  and  return  at  the  back,  being  about  twenty 
inches  high  and  twelve  inches  wide.  The  heat  of 
a  greenhouse  of  this  nature  need  never  be  more 
than  50°  in  the  day,  and  it  may  be  allowed  to 
sink  even  as  low  as  35°  at  night,  the  object  being 
merely  to  keep  out  the  frost. 

The  heath  houscy  like  the  Australian  house, 
requires  to  be  as  transparent,  and  as  thoroughly 
ventilated,  as  possible.  A  heathery,  however,  is 
generally  a  span-roofed  house  with  a  walk  down 
the  centre,  and  shelves  for  the  plants  on  each  side. 
It  is  usually  heated  by  hot  water,  the  pipes  for 
conveying  which  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
house.  The  width  of  the  house  should  be  about 
ten  feet,  and  the  height  in  the  centre  of  the  span 
should  never  exceed  nine,  as  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  have  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible.  The  floor  of  the  house  should  stand  one 
foot  above  the  level  of  the  ground :  and,  where 
expense  is  not  an  object,  the  house  is  sometimes 
built  on  arches  to  insure  perfect  dryness.  All 
the  windows  are  made  to  move  in  every  possible 
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direction  so  as  to  admit  of  a  carrent  of  air  through 
the  house,  whenever  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
will  permit  it. 

The  conservatory  has  all  the  plants  growing  in 
the  soil,  instead  of  being  in  pots  and  placed  on 
shelves.  It  is  generally  more  lofty  and  architec- 
tural than  a  greenhouse,  and  of  much  greater 
extent ;  and  it  is  frequently  attached  to  the 
house,  being  so  contrived  that  it  can  be  entered 
from  one  of  the  living-rooms.  The  temperature  of 
the  conservatory  is  generally  rather  warmer  than 
that  of  the  common  greenhouse,  as  it  is  kept  at 
60^  during  the  day,  and  seldom  allowed  to  fall 
lower  than  40^  at  night. 

The  orangery  is  a  still  more  architectural- 
looking  building  than  the  conservatory,  and  it  has 
an  opaque  roof.  It  is  used  only  for  preserving 
orange  trees  and  other  plants  that  remain  in  a 
dormant  state  during  the  winter,  and  it  requires 
no  more  heat  than  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep 
out  the  frost. 

The  camellia  house  is  generally  formed  like  a 
common  greenhouse,  but  so  contrived  as  to  allow 
the  whole  of  the  sashes  to  be  taken  off  during  the 
summer.  The  plants  are  kept  on  stone  shelves, 
raised  one  above  another ;  and  there  is  generally 
no  wttlk  at  the  back. 

Of  the  culture  of  the  plants  in  the  Australian 

house  I  have  already  spoken ;  and  of  those  in  the 

o  4 
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greenhouse  I  need  only  detail  the  management 
during  the  winter  months^  as  your  greenhouse 
will,  I  suppose,  be  in  the  reserve-ground,  and  will 
be  only  used  to  preserve  those  phints  during 
winter  which  you  have  kept  in  other  more  con- 
spicuous situations  during  the  summer. 

Many  persons  injure  greenhouse  plants  by  keep- 
ing them  too  warm,  and  giving  them  too  little  air 

plants  become  sickly  and  remain  without  flowering, 
notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  expense  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  them.  No  greenhouse  ought 
to  be  kept  at  a  greater  heat  at  night  than  from 
35°  to  40° ;  and  in  the  daytime  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  rise  above  50°,  or  at  most  52°.  When 
there  happens  to  be  simshine,  the  fire  ought  to 
be  lessened,  and  whenever  the  air  is  not  frosty 
the  windows  ought  to  be  opened  from  twelve  till 
two  every  day.  If  a  greenhouse  is  kept  too  warm, 
it  will  induce  premature  vegetation,  and  the  plants 
wiU  waste  their  strength  in  an  attempt  to  produce 
flowers  and  fruit,  at  a  season  when  nature  requires 
them  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  complete  repose. 
Greenhouse  plants  should  be  watered  generally 
every  morning ;  but  in  frosty  weather  water  need 
not  be  given  every  day,  and  some  plants  will  not 
reqmre  watering  oftener  than  once  a  week.  This, 
however,  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on 
circumstances,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
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observed,  that  water  may  always  be  given  in  small 
quantities  when  the  surface  of  the  earth  contained 
in  the  pot  looks  dry.  The  pots  should  never  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  saucers^  as  stagnant  water  is 
peculiarly  injurious  in  winter.  Whenever  the 
earth  looks  black  and  sodden,  the  plant  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  pot,  and,  after  the  black  eartli 
has  been  carefully  shaken  from  the  root,  it  should 
be  repotted  in  fresh  soil,  an  inch  or  more  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  being  filled  in  with  small  pieces 
of  broken  crocks. 

In  February  or  March  greenhouse  plants  should 
be  looked  over,  and  repotted  where  necessary; 
those  that  are  too  tall  should  be  cut  in,  and  cut- 
tings made  of  their  shoots.  The  young  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  made  in  autumn  should  be 
repotted  in  larger  pots  for  flowering ;  and  where 
the  plants  do  not  require  fresh  potting,  but  have 
the  surface  of  their  mould  become  green  and 
mossy,  the  moss  should  be  taken  off,  and  the 
ground  slightly  stirred  with  a  flat  stick,  taking 
care,  however,  not  to  go  so  deep  as  to  injure  the 
roots.  When  trouble  is  not  an  object,  all  green- 
house plants  are  the  better  for  repotting  once  a 
year,  either  in  spring  or  autumn ;  and  when  the 
ball  is  taken  out  of  the  pot  for  this  purpose,  it 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  all  the  decayed 
parts  of  the  roots  should  be  cut  off.  Sometimes, 
when  the  ball  of  earth  is  turned  out,  nearly  half  of 
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it  will  fall  off  almost  without  touching  it ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  there  is  a  worm  in  the  pot  Worms  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  to  greenhouse  plants  in  cut- 
ting through  the  roots^  as  their  instinct  teaches 
them  to  make  their  way  through  the  earth  straight 
across  the  pot  and  back  again,  and  they  cannot  do 
this  without  tearing  the  roots  asunder  every  time 
they  pass. 

Another  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  greenhouse  is,  keeping  the  plants  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  glass,  as,  unless  this  be 
done,  the  plants  will  become  what  gardeners  call 
"  drawn  up,**  that  is,  they  will  be  unnaturally  tall 
and  slender,  from  the  efforts  they  make  to  reach 
the  light. 

As  I  have  frequently  mentioned  repotting^  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  here  the  best  mode  of  per- 
forming the  operation.  The  pot  to  which  the 
plant  is  to  be  removed  should  always  have  been 
previously  washed  quite  clean,  and  be  perfectly 
dry.  Some  bits  of  broken  pots,  called  pot- 
sherds, should  then  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  the  quantity  varying  from  three  or  four  pieces 
(so  as  just  to  cover  the  hole)  to  a  mass  an  inch 
in  depth,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  plant 
If  the  plant  has  not  been  in  a  pot  before,  the  roots 
are  then  placed  just  above  the  potsherds,  and  the 
earth   is  filled   in,  the  plant  being  occasionally 
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shaken  so  as  to  allow  the  earth  to  get  amongst 
its  roots.  The  soil  is  next  consolidated  bj 
shaking  the  pot,  and  then  lifting  it  up  and 
setting  it  down  again  with  a  jerk ;  and  is  ren- 
dered firm  and  neat  round  the  rim  by  means 
of  a  broad  smooth  piece  of  stick  shaped  some- 
what like  a  table-knife,  and  called  a  potting-stick. 
When  a  plant  has  been  in  a  pot  before,  and  is  re- 
potted or  shifted,  as  it  is  called,  into  a  pot  a  size 
larger,  the  plant  is  turned  out  of  its  old  pot  hj 
putting  the  hand  upon  the  earth  and  turning  the 
pot  upside  down ;  or,  if  the  ball  of  earth  does 
not  come  out  readily,  striking  the  rim  of  the  pot 
against  the  edge  of  the  potting*table  or  shelf. 
The  ball  containing  the  plant  will  thus  drop  out 
into  the  left  hand ;  and  the  potsherds  that  adhere 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ball  having  been  picked  off, 
and  any  part  of  the  root  that  appears  decayed 
having  been  removed,  a  little  mould  is  put  on  the 
drainage  in  the  new  pot ;  and  the  ball  of  earth, 
containing  the  plant  having  been  placed  in  the 
centre,  the  space  between  it  and  the  pot  is  filled 
in  with  light  rich  mould,  and  made  firm  with  the 
potting-stick.  The  operation  is  concluded  by 
shaking  the  pot,  and  then  taking  hold  of  the  rim 
with  both  hands,  and  striking  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  two  or  three  times  with  a  jerk  against  the 
potting-bench.  The  plant  is  then  watered,  and 
set  in  the  shade  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
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Heaths  are  very  difficult  plants  to  manage; 
but  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  their 
culture  within  the  last  few  years.  They  are 
grown  in  what  is  called  heath  mould,  that  is,  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  sand ;  and  when  this  earth 
is  put  into  the  pot,  it  is  mixed  with  good-sized 
entire  pebbles,  some  of  which  are  suffered  to  pro- 
trude through  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  roots 
of  heaths  are  extremely  fine  and  hair-like,  and 
the  shelter  afforded  by  the  pebbles  is  so  congenial 
to  them,  that,  if  one  of  the  stones  be  taken  out,  a 
cluster  of  fine,  white,  vigorous  roots  will  be  found 
below  it.  The  plants  are  always  potted  high,  so 
as  to  let  the  base  of  the  stem  be  above  the  level 
of  the  rim  of  the  pot,  as  the  plants  are  very  apt 
to  damp  off  if  the  collar  of  the  plant  be  buried  in 
the  ground.  Heaths  should  never  be  suffered  to 
become  too  dry,  and  never  kept  too  wet.  They 
require  very  little  heat;  and  many  experienced 
cultivators  never  apply  fire-heat  to  their  heatheries 
at  all,  but  merely  keep  out  the  frost  by  having 
wooden  shutters  to  the  sashes,  and  covering  them 
with  mats.  Heaths,  when  growing  rapidly,  should 
be  repotted  whenever  the  roots  have  filled  the 
pot ;  but  they  should  not  be  shifted  too  often ; 
and,  when  they  have  attained  their  full  growth, 
they  may  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  same  pots 
three  or  four  years  without  injury. 

As  plants  in  the  conservatory  are  grown  in  the 
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free  soil,  they  arc  in  a  much  more  natural  state 
than  any  plants  can  be  in  pots,  and  consequently 
they  require  much  less  care  in  their  culture. 
There  is  usually  a  ^valk  all  round  the  conserva- 
tor}', next  the  glass,  and  one  down  the  middle,  on 
each  side  of  which  are  the  beds  containing  the 
plants,  and  under  which  are  placed  the  hot-water 
pipes  that  warm  the  house.  The  consequence  of 
this  arrangement  is,  that  the  beds  on  each  side 
the  middle  walk  are  so  planted  as  to  have  their 
highest  shrubs  in  the  centre,  shelving  down  to 
those  of  lower  growth  on  each  side ;  and  hence 
the  centre  is  generally  planted  with  tall  camel- 
lias, acacias,  metrosideros,  eucalyptus,  &c ;  while 
near  the  walk  are  placed  oleanders,  myrtles, 
fuchsias  of  different  kinds,  together  with  choro- 
zemas,  and  many  of  the  other  most  ornamental 
Xew  Holland  plants;  and  up  the  pillars  that 
support  the  roof  are  trained  kennedyas,  big- 
nonias,  ipomocas,  and  passion-flowers  in  great  va- 
riety. Clianthus  puniceus  and  Poljrgala  oppositi- 
folia  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  conservatory  ; 
and  a  plant  of  Wistflria  sinensis  may  be  trained 
under  the  rafters  so  as  to  afibrd  shade  to  the  ca- 
mellias ;  as,  under  shelter,  the  wistaria  will  flower 
twice  in  the  year,  and  its  flowers  will  yield  a  de- 
lightful, though  very  delicate,  fragrance. 

As  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  health 
of  the  plants  to  have  tlie  soil  in  a  con8er^'atory 
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well  dnuned,  many  persons  form  the  beds  by  exca- 
vating pits  of  the  proper  size,  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  deep,  and  put  at  the  bottom  a  layer  of  bride- 
bats,  stones,  and  other  materials  for  drainage,  about 
six  inches  thick.  On  this  is  deposited  a  thin 
layer  of  coarse  rough  gravel ;  and  on  the  gravel 
a  layer  of  rich  mould,  which  should  be  about  two 
feet  thick  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  where  the 
largest  shrubs  are  to  be  planted,  and  shelving  off 
to  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  at  the  sides 
next  the  walks.  All  the  sashes  should  be  made 
to  open,  and  there  ought  to  be  large  glass  doors 
in  front,  which  should  generally  stand  open  during 
the  day  in  summer,  in  order  to  admit  as  much  air 
as  possible. 

In  some  places  a  movable  frame  is  contrived  for 
a  conservatory,  into  which  sashes  fit  in  winter,  and 
which,  in  severe  weather,  is  covered  with  tarpaul- 
ing,  made  to  pull  down,  like  a  blind,  from  a  roller 
along  the  ridge  of  the  roof;  the  whole  frame 
being  so  contrived  as  to  be  entirely  removed  in 
summer.  The  upright  posts  of  this  frame  are 
let  into  holes  in  the  ground,  like  the  posts  in  a 
drying-ground,  so  that  when  the  posts  are  taken 
out,  the  holes  may  be  stopped  tip  with  wooden 
plugs  with  rings  attached ;  and  the  roof  and  hori- 
zontal pieces  fit  into  each  other,  and  into  the  up- 
rights, the  whole  being  kept  firm  by  bolts.  When 
a  conservatory  of  this  kind  is  to  be  removed  for 
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the  summer,  the  side  sashes  and  doors  are  token 
away  first,  generally  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
April.  A  week  or  ten  days  after,  the  sashes 
of  the  roof  are  taken  off,  but  the  frame  and  tar- 
pauling  are  left  in  case  of  spring  frosts ;  and,  when 
all  danger  from  these  is  over,  the  whole  of  the 
framework  is  removed,  and  the  orange  trees,  ca- 
mellias, and  other  exotic  trees  that  have  been 
planted  in  the  conservatory,  appear  to  be  growing 
in  the  open  air. 

The  orangery  is  often  contrived  so  as  to  be 
used  as  a  kind  of  living-room  during  summer,  as 
it  is  only  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  orange 
trees,  and  other  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Citrus,  during  winter.  The  trees  are  generally 
grown  in  large  tubs  and  boxes,  in  a  rich  loamy 
soil,  and  are  set  out  in  the  open  air  during  sum- 
mer, when  they  require  but  little  care,  provided 
they  are  frequently  watered  over  the  leaves, 
though  they  do  not  like  much  water  to  their 
roots.  When  young  plants  are  raised  from  seed, 
they  seldom  flower  till  they  have  been  budded  or 
grafted  from  an  old  tree.  Orange  trees  are  gene- 
rally put  in  the  open  air  in  May,  and  kept  there 
till  September  or  October;  and  they  are  very 
seldom  shifted.  They  require  scarcely  any  light 
or  water  during  winter,  and  no  heat  beyond  what 
is  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  frost. 
Some  of  the  varieties  of  Camellia  jap6nica  are 
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sufficiently  hardy  to  grow  in* the  open  air  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  provided  their  roots 
and  the  lower  part  of  their  stems  are  mulched ; 
that  is,  covered  with  straw  or  litter,  and  the  main 
trunk  wrapped  round  with  a  hay-band  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground  The  hardiest  kind  is 
the  variegated  red  Camellias  seldom  do  well 
in  pots,  except  when  they  are  very  small,  ais, 
when  thcv  attain  a  tolerable  size,  the  flower-buds 
are  very  apt  to  fall  off  without  expanding.  The 
best  mode  of  growing  camellias  is,  therefore, 
to  plant  them  in  the  free  soil  of  a  conservatory, 
taking  care  that  some  creeping  plant  is  trained 
along  the  rafters  over  their  heads,  as  they  do  not 
like  to  be  exposed  to  too  much  sun,  unless  they 
have  also  a  great  deal  of  air,  and  are  frequently 
and  regularly  watered.  The  soil  for  camellias 
should  be  peat  mixed  with  a  little  sandy  loam. 
The  temperature  of  the  camellia  house  should  be 
from  50°  to  60®  during  the  whole  of  the  growing 
season ;  but,  when  the  flower-buds  have  formed, 
the  glasses  are  generally  taken  off  during  the  rest 
of  the  summer.  Early  in  autumn,  however,  when 
the  flower-buds  begin  to  swell,  the  glasses  should 
be  put  on  and  the  house  kept  warm,  the  plants 
being  regularly  watered  morning  and  evening,  as, 
if  the  watering  be  neglected  a  single  day,  or  if 
stagnant  water  be  suffered  to  remain  about  the 
roots,   the  flower-buds  will  be  sure  to  drop  off 
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without  expanding.  Camellias  do  not  require 
frequent  repotting.  Small  camellias  are  generally 
shifted  only  once  in  two  years,  and  large  ones, 
that  is,  those  above  five  feet  high,  not  oftener  than 
once  in  tlu*ee  or  four  years.  The  time  for  shifting 
camellias  is  just  when  they  have  done  flowering, 
before  they  are  beginning  to  send  out  their  young 
shoots.  Great  care  must  be  taken  when  they  are 
repotted  not  to  bruise  the  roots,  as  they  are  very 
easily  injured. 

Both  camellias  and  orange  trees  are  very  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  the  black  fiy^  a  kind  of  aphis. 
The  best  way  of  destroying  these  insects  is  to 
syringe  the  plants  well,  laying  them  down  on 
their  sides  when  they  are  in  pots,  or,  if  they  are 
planted  in  the  free  soil,  syringing  them  with  a 
garden  engine  so  as  to  throw  the  water  in  a 
powerful  stream  upwards,  in  order  to  get  at 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  where  the  in- 
sects are  generally  found.  Some  persons  re- 
commend fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke ;  but  I 
have  never  found  it  so  efficacious  as  syringing, 
and  washing  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  with 
a  sponge,  in  case  the  insects  should  be  very  nu- 
merous. 
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LETTER  IX. 

THB  PASK  ▲KD  PLEASUBE-GSOUKDS.  —  SITUATION  OF  OLD 
HOUSES. — WATER. —  FO&EST  SCENERY.  —  EFFECT  OF  A 
SHBUBBB&T    IN    HABMONISINO    A    FLOWER-GARDEN    WITH 

A    PARK.  —  OPENING   VISTAS.  SCENES    IN    A    PARK.   

FENCES    AGAINST    CATTLE.  —  STYLES     IN     GARDENING. 

USB     OF    A     TERRACE. —  PATTB     D*OIE. — PLANTING     AN 

ARCHITECTURAL  GARDEN. PLANTING  AN  ARBORETUM. — 

BENOYATINO  TURF. 

I  AM  very  glad  to  find  that  you  have  procured 
some  plants,  and  that  you  begin  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  cultivation  of  your  flowers.  I  do 
not  at  all  agree  with  you,  however,  in  thinking, 
that  this  is  merely  because  gardening  has  with 
you,  as  yet,  the  charm  of  novelty ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  quite  sure  that  as  you  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  you  will  find  your 
interest  in  your  garden  increase ;  as  gardening  is 
one  of  those  happy  arts  in  which  there  is  always 
some  not  quite  certain  change  to  look  forward  to, 
and  to  be  anxious  about.  Landscape-gardening 
is,  however,  the  highest  branch  of  the  art,  and  it 
is  the  more  necessary  that  you  should  study  it, 
as,  from  the  view  you  have  sent  me  of  your  house, 
it  appears  to  me  tliat  the  general  aspect  of  your 
park  is  at  present  very  monotonous. 
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An  ancient  mansion  embosomed  in  tall  trees, 
with  a  fine  broad  terrace  at  the  back,  having 
a  piece  of  still  water  lying  like  a  liquid  mirror 
below  it,  and  a  large  park  beyond,  overgrown 
with  majestic  trees  whose  lower  branches  repose 
upon  the  turf  beneath  them,  form  a  scene  which 
sounds  exceedingly  well  in  description,  but  is 
very  wearying  to  the  eye  which  is  destined  conti- 
nually to  rest  upon  it.  It  is  also  not  very  healthy ; 
as  chilly  vapours  are  sure  to  rise  from  the  water, 
while  the  mass  of  trees  beyond  will  obstruct  the 
free  current  of  idr. 

You  must  not,  however,  suppose  from  these  re- 
marks that  I  admire  a  house  in  an  open  exposed 
situation,  as  I  think  nothing  can  have  a  more 
bleak  and  naked  appearance.  Besides,  a  house 
entirely  unsheltered  by  trees  is  sure  to  be  a  very 
uncomfortable  residence,  from  its  exposure  to  the 
heat  in  sinnmer,  and  the  cold  in  winter.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  desirable  to  have  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  trees  near  the  house  to  shelter  it,  and  yet 
to  have  numerous  openings  through  those  trees  to 
admit  distant  prosi)ects,  and  a  free  current  of  air. 
If  a  few  openings  could,  therefore,  be  made  in  the 
plantations  near  your  dwelling,  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  danger  in  leaving  the  water  in 
its  present  position;  as,  from  your  description, 
the  house  is  elevated  very  much  above  it,  and  as, 

notwithstanding  ita  appearance  of  stillness,  there 
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is  a  current  through  it  The  elevation  at  which 
the  house  is  above  the  water  will  also  prevent  the 
unpleasant  consequences  which  sometimes  ensue, 
when  water  overflows  its  banks,  and  makes  its 
way  into  the  basement  story  of  a  house.  As  to 
your  house  being  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  any  objection,  as  the  rise  is  not  very 
great  on  either  side,  and  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
prospect  would  be  good  if  you  would  only  cut 
down  a  sufficient  number  of  trees  to  show  it. 
Houses  quite  in  a  valley  are  frequently  damp, 
and  if  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  they  are  apt 
to  be  bleak ;  so  that  the  side  of  a  hill  or  the  ridge 
of  a  knoll  is,  in  fact,  the  best  situation  that  can  be 
imagined.  Our  ancestors,  indeed,  rarely  went 
w^rong  on  this  subject ;  and  it  is  quite  an  extra- 
ordinary case  to  find  an  old  house  badly  placed. 
In  the  old  times  the  country  gentry  lived  in 
their  mansions  all  the  year,  and  only  visited 
London  occasionally,  so  that  they  were  more 
anxious  to  make  their  homes  comfortable  than 
persons  of  the  same  rank  at  the  present  day,  who 
live  in  London,  and  only  visit  the  seats  of  their 
ancestors  as  they  would  a  watering-place. 

You  complain  bitterly  of  your  house  not  having 
an  extensive  view  from  it.  You  see  nothing  but 
trees,  you  say,  in  whichever  direction  you  look  ; 
and  you  detest  trees,  because  their  foliage  is  mo- 
notonous, and  so  thick  that  you  cannot  see  two 
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hundred  yards  before  you.     This  last  is  the  real 
point  of  complaint 

Forest  scenery  is  extremely  beautiful  in  itself*, 
and  principally  from  the  great  variety  it  presents 
in  the  same  objects.  A  fine  tree,  even  when  bare 
of  leaves  in  winter,  is  beautiful,  from  the  delicate 
tracery  presented  by  its  branches,  which  look  like 
the  masts  and  rigging  of  a  large  ship,  intricate, 
yet  without  confusion.  In  snow,  trees  assume 
a  new  character;  the  weight  sustained  by  the 
branches  makes  them  droop,  and  a  thousand 
graceful  and  elegant  forms  take  the  place  of  what 
was  before  a  stem  and  rigid  outline.  In  hoarfrost 
trees  glisten  with  a  thousand  gems,  reflecting  the 
rays  of  light  in  so  many  different  colours,  that 
they  remind  one  of  the  description  of  Aladdin's 
magic  garden.  In  spring  they  present  vivid  ideas 
of  youth  and  fertility,  and  all  nature  appears 
awakening  into  new  and  vigorous  life;  the  buds 
swell,  their  coverings  burst,  and  the  young  leaves 
display  their  tender  and  delicate  green;  at  first 
only  half-unfolding  their  beautiful  forms,  and 
reminding  one  of  a  young  and  timid  girl  half- 
wishing  and  half-fearing  to  make  her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  busy  world.  Trees  now  begin  to  assume 
each  a  new  and  decided  character  of  its  own. 
The  leaves  of  no  two  trees  are  alike  :  those  of  the 
beech  are  of  clear  dark  green,  and  so  thin  that 

they  are  almost  transparent,  and  yet  they  are 
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deeply  marked  with  a  stronglj  indented  feather* 
like  set  of  yeins.  The  bark  of  the  beech  is  clear 
and  smooth,  as  though  nature  had  intended  it  for 
the  use  to  which  it  has  so  often  been  applied  bj 
lovers  —  to  carve  on  it  a  fidr  one's  name.  The 
leaves  of  the  elm  are  of  a  thick  coarse  texture, 
rugged  and  distorted,  wrinkled,  and  of  a  dingy 
green;  and  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  cut  into  a 
thousand  furrows.  The  leaves  of  the  ash  are 
light  and  pendulous,  and  cut  into  numerous  leaf- 
lets; those  of  the  oak  arc  deeply  indented,  and 
generally  grow  in  tufts.  The  palmate,  drooping 
leaves  of  the  horsechestnut  contrast  with  the  long, 
slender,  and  nearly  erect  leaves  of  the  white  wil- 
low; and  those  of  the  black  poplar,  which  present 
a  smooth  outline,  with  those  of  the  sweet  chest- 
nut, which  arc  remarkable  for  their  finely  indented 
edges.  In  short,  the  leaves  of  every  tree  have 
beauties  peculiar  to  themselves,  in  form  as  well  as 
in  colour.  In  autumn  these  colours  become  more 
decided ;  the  lime  trees  take  a  yellowish  tint,  and 
the  oak  a  reddish  brown ;  the  liquidambar  becomes 
of  a  rich  purplish  crimson,  and  the  maples  and 
American  oaks  show  a  thousand  varied  dyes. 

Yes,  my  dear  Annie,  I  repeat,  the  fault  is  not  in 
the  trees,  for  they  are  beautiful ;  you  dislike  them 
only  because  they  are  so  crowded  that  you  cannot 
see  their  beauties.  I  allow  it  is  a  very  difficult 
task  to  know  how  to  proceed  in  a  case  like  yours. 
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Cutting  down  indiscriminately  will  never  do ;  the 
trees  must  be  thinned,  not  only  with  a  view  to 
make  openings  through  the  wood,  but  with  care 
as  to  themselves.  I  think  the  first  point  will  be, 
to  find  out  the  handsomest  trees  among  those  in 
the  plantations  near  the  house,  in  order  to  see 
which  you  would  have  left.  Some  will  have  been 
drawn  up  so  much,  and  will  have  been  forced  into 
such  awkward  forms  by  their  present  crowded 
state,  that  they  would  be  hideous  if  the  trees  that 
now  surround  them  were  removed.  Others  want 
room,  but  have  grown  so  that  they  may  easily  be 
trained  into  a  better  form  when  space  is  given  to 
them.  One  great  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  to 
break  the  present  formal  outline ;  but,  in  doing 
so,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  destroying  some 
trees  that  your  husband  might  wish  to  spare,  from 
local  associations.  I  hope,  however,  he  will  alloAV 
a  sufficient  space  to  be  cleared,  not  only  to  make 
your  flower-garden,  but  to  allow  the  plants  in  it 
to  grow  without  being  overshadowed  by  trees. 

When  the  flower-garden  is  formed  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  shrubbery ^  so  that  the  transition 
may  not  be  too  abrupt  from  the  high  state  of 
culture  in  a  flower-garden,  to  the  wild  nature  of 
the  forest  trees.  This  shrubbery,  indeed,  will 
afford  the  only  means  of  harmonising  a  newly 
laid  out  garden  with  the  general  scenery  of  the 
park,  as  it  will  contain,  first,  dwarf  flowering 
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shrubs  next  the  garden ;  then  shrubs  of  a  larger 
growth,  such  as  the  laurustinus  and  arbutus; 
and,  lastly,  flowering  trees,  from  the  different  ' 
kinds  of  Cratss^gus  to  those  of  loftier  growth, 
such  as  P^rus  spectdbilis,  Sophora  japonica,  and 
the  tulip  tree,  which  last  equals  in  height  some  of 
the  loftiest  forest  trees  in  the  park. 

When  a  sufficient  space  for  the  flower-garden 
and  the  adjoining  shrubbery  has  been  cleared,  and 
the  most  interesting  trees  marked,  the  next  point 
is  to  ascertain  what  distant  prospects  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  cutting  an  opening  through  the  wood, 
l)efore  it  is  finally  decided  in  what  direction  the 
intended  openings  shall  be  made ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  the  view  of  a  church  or  castle  would  be  ad- 
mitted by  cutting  an  opening  in  a  particular 
direction,  that  direction  should  be  chosen  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other,  and  a  vista  made  in  that 
line,  even  though  an  opening  in  another  line 
would  be  preferable  on  other  accounts.  Should 
such  an  object  be  discovered,  you  must  take  care 
not  to  obscure  it  when  planting  your  shrubbery ; 
and  should  the  object  you  wish  to  catch  a  view  of 
be  very  distant,  and  not  distinctly  marked,  the 
eye  may  be  guided  to  it  by  planting  some  whitish- 
leaved  low  tree,  such  as  Elsedgnus  angustifolia, 
in  the  shrubbery,  backed  by  dark-leaved  shrubs, 
such  as  alatemus  and  phillyrea ;  and  again,  at  a 
greater  distance,  planting  an  abele  tree  or  white 
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poplar  in  the  same  direction,  where  it  will  be 
backed  by  dark  masses  of  Scotch  pines  or  other 
similar  trees.  Before  you  make  an  opening,  you 
must  also  ascertain  whether  any  disagreeable  ob- 
jects will  be  exposed  by  your  so  doing;  and, 
before  cutting  down  even  a  single  tree,  you  must 
consider  what  effect  its  removal  will  produce  upon  * 
the  trees  around  it.  You  have  often  told  me  of 
the  exquisite  taste  your  husband  possesses,  and 
his  fondness  for  fine  paintings:  he  must,  there- 
fore, be  admirably  qualified  for  improving  the 
scenery  round  his  house  himself.  Landscape- 
gardening  is,  in  fact,  but  landscape-painting  on 
the  largest  scale,  and  with  the  noblest  materials ; 
the  same  taste  is  required  in  both. 

As  the  plantations  near  the  house  have  been 
suffered '  to  become  so  completely  overgrown,  I 
have  no  doubt  those  in  the  park  are  in  a  similar 
state,  and  that  the  park  itself  will  require  consi- 
derable improvement.  The  same  general  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  thinning  out  plantations  will 
apply  in  every  case ;  but  in  the  park  I  think  you 
will  find  it  advisable,  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurs,  to  take  advantage  of  any  natural  feature  to 
introduce  what  landscape-gardeners  call  a  scene ; 
as,  for  instance,  should  your  park  contain  a  rocky 
glen,  Advantage  may  be  taken  of  it  by  planting  it 
with  different  kinds  of  pines  and  firs,  to  form  an 
imitation  of  alpine  scenery,  as  was  done*  in  a  * 
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very  striking  manner,  by  the  late  Mr.  Beckford 
at  FonthilL  Another  part  of  the  grounds  might 
be  planted  in  imitation  of  American  scenery, 
with  magnolias,  American  oaks,  and  maples,  and 
tulip  trees,  as  was  done  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Marlborough  at  White  Knights.  A  pond,  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  grounds  might  have  a  de- 
gree of  interest  given  to  it  by  planting  its  banks 
with  alders  and  willows.  A  variety  of  similar 
scenes  will  no  doubt  suggest  themselves  to  you, 
which  do  not  occur  to  me,  from  my  ignorance  of 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  place. 

I  suppose  neither  deer  nor  cattle  are  allowed  to 
graze  in  your  park,  as  you  speak  of  several  of  the 
trees  sweeping  the  grass  with  their  foliage.  Cows 
are  particularly  destructive  to  the  beauty  of  park 
scenery,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  tearing  off  the 
lower  branches  of  the  trees,  and  thus  producing 
the  hard  line  which  looks  as  though  the  branches 
had  been  shaved  off  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  which  is  called  by  landscape-gardeners 
and  painters  the  browsing  line. 

It  is  disagreeable  to  have  even  deer  come  close 
to  the  windows,  and  they  are  not  only  fond  of 
the  young  shoots  of  trees,  but  they  would  be  de- 
cidedly injurious  to  your  flower-garden  and  the 
clumps  of  ornamental  shrubs  in  the  pleasure- 
ground.  Should  your  husband  have  any  deer, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  fence  or  line  of 
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demarcation  betweea  the  park  and  the  pleoaure- 
ground ;  and  it  is  always  considered  a  proof  of 
skill  in  the  landscape-gardener  to  conceal  such  a 
fence  as  skilfully  as  posuble.  When  an  iron 
fence  is  used  it  is  generally  extremely  slight,  and 
punted  green,  so  ss  to  be  almost  invisible ;  and 
when  this  fence  is  used,  it  is  sometimes  concealed 
by  a  plantation  of  trees  thrown  together  indis- 
criminately, as  in  fig.  13.,  or  phinted  artistically 


in  groups.  In  other  cases  a  sunk  wall,  forming  a 
kind  of  ditch,  is  used,  which  a  concealed  by  plan- 
tations; or  iron  hurdles  are  stuck  in,  and  the 
line  is  varied  occasionally.  Any  of  these  plans 
may  be  adopted  in  the  front  of  your  house,  to 
protect  your  garden  if  necessary. 

As  I  have  already  tdluded  to  the  improvement 
that  will  be  effected  by  introdudng  a  shrubbery 
to  harmonise  the  intended  flower-garden  with 
the  trees  in  the  park,  you  wHI  probably  wish 
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to  know  if  any  thing  of  the  kind  will  be  re- 
quired on  the  back-front  of  the  house ;  but  in 
tliat  case  there  will  be  less  difficulty,  as  the 
terrace  affords  an  admirable  medium  for  uniting 
the  architectural  stiffness  of  a  mansion  with  the 
beautiful  wildness  and  grace  of  nature.  There  is 
always  a  d^ree  of  incongruity  in  passing  abruptly 
from  the  stiff  symmetrical  forms  of  a  building,  to 
the  unsymmetric,  though  graceful,  forms  of  a  tree 
left  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  a 
feeling  of  this  kind  which  induced  our  ancestors 
to  surround  their  houses  with  formal  architectural 
gardens  and  trees  clipped  into  stiff  and  regular 
forms.  In  more  modem  times  something  of  the 
same  kind  was  done,  by  always  adding  to  the 
house  verandas,  porticos,  and  terraces,  which 
formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  building 
and  its  grounds.  After  a  time  these  also  were 
laid  aside ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  when  Brown  and  his  followers  would 
admit  nothing  but  what  they  called  nature  in 
garden  scenery,  the  park  was  allowed  to  come 
close  up  to  the  windows  of  the  house,  and,  as  a 
writer  in  the  Gardeners  Magazine  observes,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mansion  might  '^  leap  from 
their  windows  into  jungles,  and  steppes,  and 
wildeniesses,  where  the  lion  and  the  panther 
would  be  more  at  home  than  the  lady  in  her 
silken  sheen." 
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You  will  see  from  these  observations  that  there 
are  styles  marking  different  periods  in  gardening, 
as  well  as  in  architecture ;  and,  in  some  cases,  it  is 
advisable  to  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  simi- 
litude between  the  style  of  the  garden  and  that  of 
the  house.  Of  course,  however,  this  can  only  be 
done  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  modem  comforts ; 
and  the  fact  of  your  house  being  partly  Eli- 
zabethan does  not  entail  upon  you  the  necessity 
of  having  a  formal  garden  with  high  clipped 
hedges,  and  trees  cut  into  a  thousand  fantastic 
forms,  any  more  than  it  obliges  you  to  sit  in 
rooms  darkened  by  stone  mullions  and  small- 
paned  casements,  because  the  courtiers  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  were  obliged  to  submit  to  such  incon- 
veniences. With  regard  then  to  the  back-front 
of  your  mansion,  I  would  leave  the  terrace  in  its 
present  form,  with  its  stone  alcoves  at  each  end, 
as  it  corresponds  so  well  with  the  style  of  that 
part  of  the  house  which  appears  to  have  been 
added  in  the  reign  of  Anne  or  George  I. ;  and  I 
would  preserve  and  repair  the  stone  balustrade 
with  urns  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  stone  steps 
leading  from  the  terrace,  which  are  all  in  the 
same  style  as  the  house ;  I  would  also  have  them 
lead  into  an  architectural  garden  below.  The 
form  of  this  garden  should  be  quite  regular,  or,  if 
you  prefer  the  term,  quite  formal ;  and  it  should 
be  ornamented  with  fountains,  urns,  and  statues. 
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The  natural  boundary  of  this  garden  is  the  piece 
of  water  before  alluded  to,  the  borders  of  which 
should  be  planted  with  a  few  tufts  of  shrubs  to 
break,  but  not  di^uise,  the  regularity  of  the 
outline.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water  these 
tufts  must  be  continued,  but  in  a  much  wilder 
and  more  natural  manner;  and  here  and  there 
the  plantation  must  take  the  character  of  a  clump, 
and  consist  of  low  trees,  mingled  with  shrubs  of 
the  largest  size.  This  will  unite  the  house  and* 
garden  with  the  park  scenery  as  regards  the  view 
from  the  drawing-room  windows,  and  on  the  side 
of  the  garden,  gravel  walks  may  be  carried  on 
through  the  various  scenery  of  the  park,  a  stone 
bridge  being  thrown  over  the  water  on  the  side 
nearest  the  entrance-front;  and,  farther  on,  a 
rustic  bridge  may  be  thrown  over  the  stream  in  a 
situation  where  it  is  not  seen  from  the  house. 

I  think  it  very  desirable  that  openings  should 
be  made  in  several  places  tlu'ough  the  mass  of 
wood,  to  admit  views  of  the  distant  scenery  £ix)m 
the  drawing-room ;  as,  for  instance,  if  there  is  a 
church  or  a  tower,  or  any  other  object  that  would 
form  a  suitable  termination  to  a  vista.  In  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  when  the  Dutch  style 
of  gardening  was  fashionable,  nothing  was  more 
common  than  long  vistas  of  the  kind  called  patte 
iToiey  all  springing  in  rays  from  one  point,  and 
each  terminating  in  some  ornamental  object,  such 
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as  a  temple,  an  obelisk,  or  a  statue.  Some 
approximation  to  this  style,  by  cutting  long  vistas 
through  your  woods,  might  therefore  be  very 
consistently  introduced  wherever  a  suitable  occa- 
sion for  it  may  occur. 

In  planting  joxxr  architectural  gardeny  you  must 
observe  that  it  should  have  rather  a  different  cha- 
racter from  the  small  garden  in  front  of  your  sitting- 
room  window.  The  architectural  garden  should 
•contain  standard  rose  trees,  almond  trees,  double- 
blossomed  peaches  and  cherries,  the  Chinese  mag- 
nolia, or  yulan  tree,  and  other  showy-flowering 
trees,  planted  in  company  with  arbutus,  phil- 
lyrea,  Minorca  box,  and  other  evergreens  of  a 
similar  character.  In  the  shrubbery,  at  each  end 
of  the  garden,  but  not  forming  part  of  it,  these 
trees  should  be  continued,  and  mixed  with  varie- 
gated hollies,  the  different  kinds  of  Cratae'gus,  and 
other  trees  that  are  ornamental,  and  that  never 
attidn  a  large  size. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  in  various  parts 
of  the  pleasure-grounds  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  any  natural  inequalities  that  may  exist,  to  form 
different  scenes  ;  and  I  have  now  only  to  add 
that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  singular  pecu- 
liarities, should  you  wish  to  form  in  your  grounds 
one  of  those  arboretums  which  are  now  so  fash- 
ionable. 

An  arboretum  is  a  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
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in  which  all  the  different  species  of  natural  order 
are  planted  together ;  and  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  these  orders  should  be  arranged  in 
any  particular  manner;  as  indeed  botanists  are 
not  agreed  as  to  how  they  should  be  placed, 
Jussieu  having  adopted  one  plan,  De  CandoUe 
another,  and  Dr.  Lindley  another.  The  only  es- 
sential point  is,  that  all  the  plants  which  agree 
sufficiently  to  form  an  order  should  be  placed  to- 
gether ;  as,  for  example,  all  the  ConiferaB  or  cone- 
bearing  trees,  such  as  the  pines  and  firs,  the 
cedars,  the  cypresses,  and  the  junipers;  and  all 
the  Cupulifene  or  nut-bearing  trees,  such  as  the 
oak,  the  chestnut,  the  beech,  and  the  hazel.  Thus 
in  your  grounds,  where  there  is  a  valley,  it- may 
be  formed  into  what  is  called  an  American  ground, 
consisting  of  the  shrubs  allied  to  the  heath  family, 
and  planted  with  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  kal- 
mias,  and  other  similar  plants.  A  glen  may  be 
planted  with  pines  and  fii-s,  so  as  to  form  it  into 
a  kind  of  pinetum;  and  an  open  space  among 
trees  may  be  turned  into  a  rose-garden  or  rosery. 
In  this  way  most  of  the  exotic  trees  and  shrubs 
that  will  stand  the  air  in  English  gardens  may 
be  planted  in  groups,  without  going  to  much  ex- 
pense, and  with  less  formal  appearance  than  that 
of  a  regular  arboretum.  Besides,  the  beautiful 
colours  which  some  of  the  exotic  trees  will  take 
in  autunm  give  them  a  splendid  appearance,  when 
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they  are  backed  by  other  trees  with  verdant  fo- 
liage. 

The  rose-garden  will  be  a  very  beautiful  object 
if  skilfully  arranged ;  and,  by  thus  forming  your 
park  into  a  succession  of  scenes,  you  will  not 
only  increase  its  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  strangers, 
but  add  very  materially  to  your  own  enjoyments 
by  increasing  the  objects  of  interest  within  your 
reach. 

I  do  not  suppose  you  will  have  any  occasion 
to  renovate  the  turf  in  any  part  of  your  park ; 
but,  if  you  should,  the  best  way  is  to  get  a  mix- 
ture of  the  seeds  of  several  sorts  of  grasses,  such 
as  the  fox-tail  meadow  grass  (Alopecurus  pra- 
tenns)y  the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass  {Anthox- 
dnthum  odoratum),  the  crested  dog's-tail  grass 
{Cynosurus  cristattis)y  and  other  valuable  kinds.  If 
ever  you  find  a  patch  of  grass  has  become  bare, 
have  an  iron  rake  drawn  over  the  ground  two  or 
three  times,  so  as  to  loosen  it,  and  then  sow  a 
few  seeds  of  the  grasses  I  have  mentioned,  when 
the  ground  is  in  a  tolerably  moist  state  from  rain. 
This  will  generally  be  sufficient ;  but  if  it  should 
not,  as  the  seed  of  the  fox-tail  meadow  grass  is 
very  often  bad,  you  have  only  to  add  a  little  seed 
of  tibe  common  white  clover,  and  the  ground  will 
appear  green  in  a  few  days. 
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LETTER  X. 

LATtRG  OUT  A  KITCHEN-OASDEN.  —  MAKING  GRAVEL  WALKS. 

BOX    EDGINGS. CBOP8   OP    CULIM AJtT  VBGETABLBS.  — 

CUCUMBEB8,   MELONS,   AND   MUSHROOMS. 

I  HAD  not  intended  saying  any  thing  about  the 
kitchen-garden,  as  it  hardly  comes  within  a  lady's 
province;  but  as  you  tell  me  you  are  so  much 
annoyed  by  your  old  gardener  never  having  the 
things  you  yjant  when  you  want  them,  that  you 
think  of  forming  a  small  kitchen-garden  near 
the  house,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  you  my 
advice  as  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best 
method  of  doing  so. 

Every  kitchen-garden  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
either  square  or  oblong,  for  the  convenience  of 
planting  the  beds,  and  you  will  find  a  garden  of 
one  acre  in  extent  quite  as  much  as  you  will  be 
able  to  manage.  I  would  advise  you  to  have  it 
surrounded  by  a  wall  about  ten  feet  high  for 
fruit  trees ;  and  in  front  of  this  wall  there  should 
be  a  border  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide ;  beyond 
which  should  be  a  gravel  walk  four  feet  wide, 
leaving  a  square  or  oblong  plot  of  ground  in 
the  centre  for  culinary  vegetables.  This  central 
plot  may  either  have  a  main  walk  up  the  centre. 
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and  two  or  three  side  walks,  or  be  left  all  in  one 
bedy  which  may  be  divided  into  compartments, 
with  paths  between,  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  gardener.  The  best  situation  for  your  kitchen- 
garden  will  be  as  near  the  stable  as  possible  for 
the  convenience  of  manure ;  and,  of  course,  it  will 
join  the  reserve-ground.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  should  be  level,  or  gently  eloping  to  the 
south,  and  there  should  be  no  high  trees  near  it. 
The  whole  of  the  garden  should  be  well  drained, 
and  you  should  contrive  it  so  as  to  have  easy 
access  to  either  pond  or  river  water.  A  valley  or 
a  hill  is  a  bad  situation  for  a  kitchen-garden ;  as 
the  valley  is  very  liable  to  injury  from  frost  on 
account  of  the  damps  that  hang  over  it ;  and  the 
hill  is  not  only  cold,  but  exposed  to  injury  from 
high  winds. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  form  of  a 
kitchen-garden  should  be  either  square  or  oblong ; 
and  I  may  add,  that  the  walks  should  always  be 
straight,  as,  if  they  were  serpentine,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  wheel  a  barrow  of  manure  along  them 
without  overturning  it  The  square  form  of  the 
garden,  however,  is  not  only  on  account  of  the 
walks,  but  in  order  that  the  compartment  in 
the  centre  may  be  divided  into  oblong  beds,  as 
it  is  most  convenient  to  sow  vegetables  in  straight 
lines  to  allow  of  weeding  and  hoeing  between 
them,  earthing  them  up,  &c.     The  best  soil  for 
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a  kitchen^arden  b  a  sandy  loam,  and  the  surface 
soil  should  be  from  two  to  three  feet  deep.  You 
Avill  find  it  very  convenient  to  have  a  vinery  or 
forcing-house  close  to  the  kitchen-garden;  and 
you  can  either  have  a  small  separate  garden  for 
melon  and  cucumber-beds,  called  a  melon-ground, 
or  this  may  form  a  part  of  your  reserve-ground. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  when  you  have  fixed 
upon  your  ground  is  to  form  the  walks,  marking 
them  out  by  two  garden  lines,  and  then  digging 
out  the  space  between  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
arch,  which  should  be  from  one  to  two  feet  deep 
in  the  centre.  The  arch  is  then  partly  filled  in 
with  brickbats,  stones,  or  any  other  hard  rubbish 
which  can  be  procured,  leaving  a  little  hollow 
space  exactly  in  the  centre  to  serve  as  a  drain. 
Care  must  be  taken,  when  filling  in  the  rubbish, 
to  put  the  largest  pieces  in  first,  then  pieces  some- 
what smaller,  and  then  pieces  broken  very  small, 
which  are  rammed  down  as  hard  as  possible,  so  as 
to  make  a  smooth  surface  immediately  under  the 
gravel.  The  gravel  before  laying  it  down  should 
be  sifted,  and  all  pieces  larger  than  a  moderate- 
sized  gooseberry  should  be  thrown  on  one  side. 
As  soon  BS  the  small  gravel  is  laid  down  and 
evenly  spread  it  should  be  rolled,  and  this  rolling 
should  be  repeated  occasionally  till  the  walk  be- 
comes quite  hard  and  firm.  If  the  gravel  does 
not  bind  well,  it  may  be  improved  by  mixing  with 
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it  powdered  burnt  clay,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
wheelbarrow  full  of  clay  to  a  two-horse  cart  load 
of  graveL  The  clay  may  be  burnt  by  making  it 
into  a  heap,  intermixed  with,  and  surrounded  by, 
fagot  wood.  Gravel  walks  should  always  be 
slightly  raised  in  the  middle,  in  order  that  the 
water  may  run  off  on  each  side.  If  you  should 
have  an  old  gravel  walk  that  wants  renovating, 
the  gravel  should  be  loosened  with  a  pick,  turned 
over,  raked,  and  firmly  rolled,  adding  a  coating  of 
fresh  gravel  if  necessary.  If  weeds  should  appear 
on  a  gravel  walk,  they  are  best  killed  by  watering 
them  with  salt  and  water,  and  this  liquid  will 
prevent  any  other  weeds  from  appearing. 

Box  edgings  are  the  best  for  gravel  walks,  and 
March  or  April  is  a  good  season  for  planting  them. 
The  following  is  the  mode  of  performing  this 
operation,  which  requires  some  attention,  as  the 
beauty  of  the  edging  depends  on  its  regularity. 
The  margin  of  the  bed  for  about  a  foot  in  breadth 
should  be  watered,  and  afterwards  beaten  firm  and 
level  with  the  back  of  a  spade ;  a  garden  line  should 
then  be  stretched  along  close  to  the  walk,  and  a 
shallow  trench  opened,  sloping  towards  it  at  an 
angle  of  rather  less  than  45**.  Some  dwarf  box 
having  been  procured  from  the  nurseryman,  it 
should  be  divided  into  separate  plants,  and  the 
branches  and  roots  trimmed,  so  that  the  plants 
may  be  nearly  of  a  size.     These  are  laid  along 
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the  sloping  face  as  regularly  as  possible,  with 
their  tops  rising  about  an  inch  above  the  soil,  and 
the  .earth  is  drawn  upon  them,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
trench  and  make  them  quite  firm.  The  plants  are 
then  watered,  and  nothing  further  is  required  but 
to  supply  the  place  of  any  that  may  chance  to  die, 
and  to  keep  the  tips  neatly  trimmed. 

The  crops  of  culinary  vegetables  are  of  two 
kinds,  those  that  are  permanent,  and  those  that 
are  temporary.  Of  the  permanent  crops,  the  most 
important  are  the  asparaffus  beds,  on  account  of 
the  great  length  of  time  they  take  in  preparing. 
The  ground  must  be  first  trenched  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  and  plenty  of  stable  dung  buried  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The  beds  are  then 
marked  out  four  feet  wide,  and  paths  left  between 
them;  and  the  plants,  which  must  be  procured 
from  a  nurseryman  (as  they  should  be  two  years 
old  when  they  are  first  put  into  the  bed),  must  be 
planted  in  rows  nine  inches  apart,  and  deep  enough 
to  have  the  crown  of  the  root  two  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  beds  are  covered 
with  rotten  manure  during  winter,  which  is  forked 
into  the  ground  in  the  spring.  The  asparagus 
stalks  are  not  cut  till  the  second  or  third  year 
after  planting ;  but  after  that  the  beds  continue  to 
produce  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  or  even 
more.  All  the  shoots  that  push  up  from  April  to 
Midsummer  may  be  cut  off  and  used  for  the 
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table;  but  those  that  spring  after  Midsummer 
should  be  suffered  to  expand  their  leaves,  in  order 
that  they  may  elaborate  their  sap,  and  thus 
strengthen  the  roots. 

Sea-kale  is  planted  in  beds  in  the  same  manner 
as  asparagus,  when  the  plants  are  a  year  old.  The 
first  year  the  plants  will  require  little  care,  ex- 
cept cutting  down  their  flower  stems  whenever 
they  appear;  but  the  second  year,  each  plant 
must  be  covered  with  river-sand,  and  then  have  a 
sea-kale  pot  turned  over  it,  on  which  must  be 
heaped  stable  dung  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  high, 
in  order  that  the  heat  may  make  the  young  shoots 
grow  rapidly,  and  thus  make  them  tender  and 
succulent. 

Artichokes^  tart-rhubarbj  and  horseradish^  are 
other  permanent  crops  found  in  kitchen-gardens, 
but  they  do  not  require  any  particular  care  in 
their  culture. 

The  temporary  crops  in  kitchen-gardens  re- 
quire a  constant  change,  as  it  is  found  from  ex- 
perience that  the  same  crop  cannot  be  grown  on 
the  same  ground  for  two  years  in  succession, 
without  becoming  of  an  inferior  quality ;  and  thus 
it  is  found  necessary  to  fix  what  is  called  the 
rotation  of  crops,  and  to  arrange  that  in  each 
compartment  a  fresh  crop  shall  be  grown  every 
year,  as  different  as  possible  from  the  one  that 
grew  in  it  the  year  before.     Thus,  onions  may  be 
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succeeded  by  lettuces,  carrots  by  peas,  potatoes  by 
cabbages,  and  turnips  by  spinach.  These  plants 
may  of  course  be  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  principle  is  never  to  have  two 
fleshy-rooted  plants  like  the  carrot  and  the  potato 
succeed  each  other;  but  always  to  let  a  plant 
cultivated  for  its  leaves  or  seeds  follow  one  culti- 
vated for  its  root,  and  so  on. 

The  cabbage  tribe  is  very  much  improved  by 
cultivation,  but  the  plants  contained  in  it  require 
a  great  deal  of  manure  and  frequent  watering  to 
make  them  succulent  and  good.  It  seems  strange 
that  such  different  plants  as  broccoli,  cauliflowers, 
cabbages,  Scotch  greens,  and  savoys  should  aU 
spring  not  only  from  one  genus,  but  from  one 
species  {Brdssica  oleracea\  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
British  plant,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  you 
have  seen  growing  on  the  cliffs  at  Dover,  though 
you  would  have  no  idea  that  a  tall  straggling 
plant,  with  alternate  leaves  and  very  pretty  yel- 
low flowers,  could  be  the  wild  cabbage. 

The  first  change  from  this  loose-leaved  plant 
appears  to  be  to  what  are  called  Scotch  Greens, 
Borecole,  or  Kale ;  and  these  plants  accordingly 
require  the  least  care  in  their  cultivation.  They 
are  generally  sown  in  April,  and  transplanted  in 
rows  into  the  kitchen-garden,  where  they  only 
need  to  be  occasionally  hoed  and  earthed  up. 
There  are  a  great  many  sub-varieties  of  these 
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greens,  all  of  which  generally  come  true  from 
seed  —  Cabbages  properly  so  called  have  a  fine 
head  or  ball  formed  of  leaves  folded  closely  over 
each  other ;  and  when  eaten  young,  before  the  heads 
have  formed,  they  are  called  coleworts.  Cabbages 
are  sown  three  times,  for  the  spring,  summer,  and 
aatumn  crops.  The  spring  cabbages  are  sown  in 
the  first  week  of  the  August  of  the  previous  year, 
and  in  October  or  November  they  will  be  ready 
for  transplanting  into  rows  twelve  inches  apart, 
where  they  will  renudn  till  they  are  wanted  for 
use  the  following  spring.  The  summer  crop  is 
sown  in  February,  and  transplanted  in  April,  the 
plants  being  eighteen  inches  apart  every  way ;  and 
the  autumn  crop  is  sown  in  May,  and  planted  out 
in  July.  All  kinds  of  cabbage  require  a  soil  well 
enriched  with  animal  manure,  frequent  hoeing- 
up,  and  abundance  of  water,  or  they  will  become 
dry  and  tasteless  instead  of  being  succulent.  The 
stalks  of  the  summer  and  autumn  crops  are 
generally  left  standing  to  produce  what  are  called 
sprouts  ;  and  some  gardeners  only  grow  one  crop 
of  regular  cabbages,  leaving  the  stalks  standing 
during  the  rest  of  the  season  for  sprouts.  —  Savoys 
are  large  cabbages  with  wrinkled  leaves,  which 
are  sown  in  March,  and  transplanted  in  May  or 
June  to  a  bed  where  they  stand  two  feet  apart 
every  way.  The  crop  is  generally  ready  in 
November,  but  savoys  are  never  considered  good 
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till  they  have  had  some  frost.  —  Brussels  Sprouts 
are  a  variety  of  the  Savoy  cabbage,  and,  as  they 
are  said  to  be  very  inferior  in  quality  if  raised 
from  seed  ripened  in  Britain,  you  must  inquire  if 
the  seed  you  purchase  has  been  procured  from 
abroad.  —  Broccoli  should  be  treated  like  cabbage^ 
the  soil  should  be  deeply  trenched  and  manured 
before  the  plants  are  transplanted.  —  Cauliflowers 
require  too  much  care  in  their  culture  for  me  to 
advise  you  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them. 

Peas  and  bearis  should  be  grown  in  an  open 
sunny  situation,  and  in  a  light  soil  that  is  tolerably 
rich,  but  not  freshly  manured ;  and  hence  they  are 
well  adapted  to  succeed  the  cabbage  tribe,  the  soil 
for  which  is  always  well  manured. 

Some  sow  their  early  Peas  in  November  and  De- 
cember, but  very  little  is  gained  by  this ;  and,  if 
the  winter  should  be  severe,  the  crop  is  sometimes 
lost.  The  best  time,  therefore,  for  sowing  early 
peas  is  in  February,  and  the  late  ones  in  two  or 
three  sowings  from  April  to  July.  Before  sowing, 
the  ground  should  be  marked  for  drills,  by  stretch- 
ing a  garden  line  along  the  length  of  the  bed,  and 
then  making  a  drill  or  furrow  along  it  with  a 
dibber,  pressing  the  earth  firm  at  the  bottom  of 
each  drilL  As  soon  as  the  drill  is  prepared,  the 
peas  are  regularly  dropped  along  it,  two  or  three 
to  an  inch,  if  they  are  small,  and  an  inch  apart  if 
large,  and  then  they  are  covered  with  the  soil» 
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which  is  firmly  pressed  down  over  them  with  a 
spade  or  roller.  The  drills  should  be  an  inch  and 
a  half  deep,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  asunder, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  peas,  the  marrow* 
fats  and  blue  Prussians  requiring  more  room  than 
the  early  kinds.  A  pint  of  peas  will  sow  from 
twenty  to  thirty  yards  of  drills,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  peas.  Dried  furze  is  sometimes  put 
over  peas  when  they  are  sown,  and  before  they 
are  covered  with  earth,  to  save  them  from  mice. 
If  the  weather  should  be  dry,  the  drills  may  be 
occasionally  watered ;  and  when  the  young  plants 
are  two  or  three  inches  high  they  should  be  hoed 
up,  the  earth  being  carefully  drawn  up  to  their 
roots.  When  about  six  inches  high^  they  should 
be  stacked  with  two  rows  of  sticks  to  each  row  of 
peas^  care  being  taken  to  have  the  sticks  higher 
than  the  expected  height  of  the  peas,  and  not  to 
let  them  cross  at  top.  Many  persons  do  not  grow 
any  early  peas  (which  are  always  inferior  to  the 
larger  kinds),  but  sow  a  crop  of  dwarf  marrow- 
fats and  green  Prussians  in  March  and  April  for 
the  principal  crop,  sowing  the  tall  marrowfats  and 
blue  Prussians  in  June  and  July  for  a  late  crop. 
In  this  manner  a  supply  of  fine-flavoured  peas  may 
be  obtained  all  the  summer,  and  in  open  seasons 
till  the  end  of  September  or  October. 

Beans  are  sown  at  the  same  time  as  peas,  but 
they  should  be  grown  in  stronger  soil ;  they  do 
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not  require  sticks,  and  they  are  generally  topped, 
that  is,  the  upper  part  of  the  leading  shoot  of 
each  plant  is  cut  off;  an  operation  that  would  be 
fatal  to  peas. 

Kidneybeans  are  of  two  quite  distinct  kinds. 
The  dwarf  kidneybeans  are  annuals,  which  should 
be  sown  in  drills  about  two  feet  apart,  the  first  or 
second  week  in  May ;  but  the  scarlet  runners  are 
perennials,  the  seed  of  which  should  be  sown  two 
or  three  inches  asunder,  and  very  lightly  covered ; 
and  the  rows  should  at  least  be  three  feet  apart 
The  plants  will  require  sticks  like  peas.  Eadney-* 
beans  are  generally  eaten  in  England  only  in  an 
unripe  state,  the  pods  being  eaten  as  well  as  the 
seeds;  the  ripe  seeds  are,  however,  conunonly 
eaten  in  France  under  the  name  of  haricoU 
blanca. 

Potatoes  are  propagated  by  what  are  called 
sets,  that  is,  pieces  into  which  the  tuber  is  cut, 
each  of  which  contains  a  bud  or  eye.  Before 
they  are  planted,  the  ground  should  be  trenched 
and  rotten  dung  dug  into  it.  The  early  potatoes 
are  planted  in  March,  and  the  late  ones  in  May 
or  June.  When  the  potatoes  are  to  be  planted, 
a  garden  line  is  stretched  across  the  beds,  and 
holes  are  made  along  it  with  a  dibber,  about  six 
inches  deep,  and  nine  inches  or  a  foot  apart  The 
sets  are  then  put  into  the  ground,  one  in  each 
hole,  with  the  eye  upwards,  and  the  earth  firmly 
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pressed  down  on  them.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  they  are  frequently  hoed  and  earthed  up ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  come  into  blossom  some  cultivators 
cut  off  the  tops,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
seeci« 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  propagated  by  sets, 
like  the^  potato  ;  and  the  turnip^  the  carroty  and 
the  parsnep  are  propagated  by  seed  sown  in  drills 
about  March. 

Red  beet  is  cultivated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
plants  that  are  sown  in  March  will  have  roots 
ready  for  the  table  in  September  or  October. 
Great  care,  however,  must  be  used  while  taking 
them  out  of  the  ground,  not  to  wound  the  outer 
skin;  and  in  the  kitchen  they  must  be  only 
washed  and  not  scraped,  as,  if  the  outer  skin 
should  be  removed,  all  the  colouring  matter  will 
escape  when  the  root  is  boiled,  and  the  root,  in- 
stead of  its  being  of  its  usual  bright  red,  will  be 
of  a  dingy  whitish  pink. 

Radishes  are  sown  at  different  seasons;  gene- 
rally every  fortnight,  from  January  to  July  or 
August. 

Spinach  is  of  two  kinds :  the  round-leaved  va- 
riety, which  is  generally  sown  for  the  summer 
crop  in  January  or  February,  and  the  roots  of 
which  may  be  pulled  up  and  thrown  away  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  are  gathered;  and  the  Flanders 
spinach,  which  has  triangular  leaves,  and  which  b 
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60wn  for  the  winter  crop  in  August.  Tim  laat 
kind  should  have  only  the  outer  leaves  pinched  or 
cut  off;  and,  thus  treated,  it  will  continue  pro- 
ducing fresh  leaves  all  the  winter,  as  it  is  quite 
hardy,  and  not  injured  by  frost.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant  will  keep  good  four  years. 

I  do  not  suppose  you  will  attempt  to  grow 
cniansy  as  they  will  require  a  great  deal  of  care ; 
but  you  can  sow  a  few  in  March  for  salads.  If 
you  wish  to  grow  onions  of  an  enormous  Mze, 
you  should  raise  the  seed  on  a  hotbed  in  February, 
and  transplant  them  into  the  open  ground  in 
April  or  May.  The  soil  into  which  they  are 
transplanted  should  be  very  rich,  and  mixed  with 
charcoal  roughly  powdered.  The  onions  should 
be  planted  a  foot  apart  every  way,  only  the  fibrous 
roots  being  buried  in  the  soil,  and  they  should  be 
watered  regularly  every  day.  All  the  onion 
tribe  require  a  very  rich  soil,  which  is  very  much 
improved  for  them  by  mixing  charcoal  with  it. 
When  it  is  wished  to  grow  onions  to  a  very  large 
size,  a  hollow  space  or  cup  is  made  in  the  ground, 
in  the  middle  of  which  the  onion  is  placed  when 
it  is  transplanted,  the  fibrous  roots  being  buried 
in  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  The 
bulb  of  the  onion,  when  thus  treated,  and  well 
watered,  swells  to  an  enormous  size,  and  becomes 
extremely  delicate. 

Lettuces  are  of  two  kinds :  the  cabbage  lettuces, 
which  may  be  sown  broad-cast  at  any  time  from 
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February  to  August,  and  require  no  after  care, 
except  thinning  out  and  watering;  and  Cos 
lettuces,  which  are  generally  blanched  by  bending 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  over  the  heart,  and  tying 
them  in  that  position  with  a  bit  of  bast  mat.  Endive 
and  succory  are  blanched  in  the  same  manner,  and 
mustard  and  cress  only  require  sowing,  as  they  are 
cut  for  salads  while  in  their  seed  leaves.  In  France, 
lettuces  are  often  cut  for  salads  in  their  seed  leaves 
like  mustard  and  cress. 

Celery  requires  a  good  deal  of  care  in  its  culture. 
The  seed  must  be  sown  in  March  or  April,  in  a  bed 
the  soil  of  which  is  formed  of  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  rotten  dung.  When  the  young  plants  come 
up,  they  are  transplanted  into  another  bed  of  very 
rich  soil,  and  when  they  are  about  a  foot  high 
they  are  removed  into  trenches  for  blanching. 
These  trenches  are  made  four  feet  apart,  eighteen 
inches  wide,  and  twelve  inches  deep,  and  they 
are  filled  nine  inches  high  with  a  rich  compost  of 
strong  fresh  soil  and  rotten  dung.  The  plants  are 
taken  up  with  as  much  earth  as  will  adhere  to 
their  roots ;  and,  their  side  shoots  having  been 
removed,  they  are  set  in  the  centre  of  the  trench 
nine  or  ten  inches  apart.  As  they  grow,  the  earth 
is  drawn  up  to  them,  a  little  at  a  time,  taking 
care  never  to  let  the  earth  rise  above  the  heart  of 
the  plant ;  and  this  earthing  up  is  repeated  five  or 
six  times,  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night, tiU  the  plants  are  ready  for  use. 
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The  potherbs,  as  they  arc  coDtinually  wanted  in 
cookery,  are  much  better  in  a  garden  near  the 
kitchen.  One  of  the  most  important  is  parsley, 
which  is  generally  sown  in  a  drill  in  February  or 
March,  and  the  plants  of  which  do  not  seed  till  the 
second  year.  Fennel  is  a  perennial,  which,  when 
once  introduced,  requires  no  further  care,  except 
to  prevent  it  from  spreading  too  rapidly.  Thyme, 
sage,  pot-maijoram,  and  winter  savory,  are  all 
dwarf  shrubs,  which  require  no  care  after  they 
have  been  once  planted.  Mint,  winter  marjoram, 
and  the  conunon  maijoram,  are  perennials ;  but  the 
sweet  or  knotted  marjoram,  summer  savory,  and 
basil  require  sowing  every  year  like  parsley. 

I  would  not  advise  you  to  grow  ctummbers  or 
melons  ;  but,  should  you  feel  inclined  to  try  your 
skill,  you  have  only  to  have  a  hotbed  made  like 
that  for  raising  flower  seeds ;  but  with  a  two-or 
three-light  frame,  remembering  that  it  will  take 
a  cart-load  of  stable  dung  for  every  light.  The 
plants  are  raised  in  pots,  and,  when  they  are  about 
five  weeks  old,  they  are  planted  three  together  in 
little  ridges  of  earth  made  under  each  light  When 
the  plants  have  produced  two  rough  leaves,  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  are  generally  pinched  off,  and 
this  is  called  stopping  the  runners.  When  the 
plants  come  into  flower,  the  pollen  of  the  male 
flowers  should  be  conveyed  to  the  female  ones,  as 
otherwise  the  fruit  very  often  drops  off  as  soon 
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It  IB  set.  Seeds  for  the  first  crop  of  cucumbers  are 
sown  in  December  or  January  ;  but  the  principal 
crop  is  sown  in  March.  The  great  difficulty  is  to 
grow  the  cucumbers  long  and  straight,  and  to  keep 
them  green,  and  with  a  beautiful  bloom.  For  the 
first  purpose  a  brick  may  be  placed  under  the 
fruit,  and  for  the  second,  abundance  of  leaves 
should  be  left;  on  the  plant ;  and  the  ground  in 
which  it  grows  should  be  kept  quite  moist,  as  it 
is  found  that  the  plant  succeeds  best  when  it  has 
abundance  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  has  grown  in 
the  shade.  Melons  require  the  same  treatment  as 
cucumbers,  with  the  exception  of  their  beds  being 
about  10^  hotter;  as,  for  example,  the  seed-bed 
should  not  be  less  than  65%  and  the  fruiting-bed 
should  not  be  less  than  75°. 

Gourds  and  tomatoes  should  be  sown  in  a  hot- 
bed in  March,  and  planted  out  in  May,  the  latter 
against  a  south  walL 

Mushrooms  are  generally  grown  in  the  back 
shed  of  a  vinery  or  forcing-house,  in  beds  made  of 
fresh  horse-dung,  which  has  lain  in  a  heap  under 
cover,  and  been  turned  over  several  times  for  about 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  till  every  part  has 
thoroughly  fermented.  A  bed  is  then  marked  out 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  and  five  feet 
broad ;  and,  if  it  is  on  the  earth,  a  pit  is  made  of 
that  size  by  taking  out  the  soil  about  six  inches 
deep.     The  bottom  of  the  bed  should  be  formed 
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by  a  layer  of  long  fresh  stable  manure  about  four 
inches  thick.  On  this  several  other  layers  must  be 
placed  of  the  prepared  dung,  each  being  beaten 
fiat  with  the  fork,  so  as  to  make  the  bed  as  dose 
and  compact  as  possible,  till  it  is  about  five  feet 
high,  when  the  top  should  be  finished  oiF  like  the 
ridge  of  a  house.  In  this  state  the  bed  should  re* 
main  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  some  bricks  of 
mushroom  spawn  having  been  procured  from  a 
nurseryman,  they  should  be  broken  into  pieces 
about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  and 
strewed  regularly  over  the  bed,  each  piece  of  the 
spawn  being  buried  by  raising  up  a  little  of  the 
dung  and  inserting  it.  After  this,  the  surface  of 
the  bed  must  be  beaten  flat  with  the  spade,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  a  loamy  soil,  and  beaten 
quite  smooth.  The  bed  is  then  covered  about  a 
foot  thick  with  oat  straw,  and  again  with  mats, 
and  it  will  require  no  further  care  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  by  which  time  the  mushrooms  will  be 
ready  for  the  table.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
gathering  them  to  twist  them  up  by  the  roots,  as, 
if  they  are  cut  off,  the  root,  which  is  left  in  the 
ground,  will  decay,  and  be  injurious  to  the  young 
plants.  Mushrooms  may  be  made  to  grow  in 
lawns,  by  procuring  some  bricks  of  mushroom 
spawn,  and,  after  breaking  them  into  pieces  about 
an  inch  or  two  inches  square,  burying  these  pieces 
by  raising  a  little  of  the  turf  wherever  the  mush- 
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rooms  ai*e  wished  to  grow^  and  placing  the  spawn 
under  it.  This  is  sometimes  done  in  April  or 
May ;  but  if  the  season  should  be  dry^  the  spawn 
will  not  germinate.  Others  put  the  spawn  into 
the  ground  in  August^  or  in  the  first  week  in 
September ;  the  lawn  is  afterwards  rolled,  and  no 
other  care  will  be  requisite  until  the  mushrooms  are 
ready  for  gathering,  which  will  be  in  a  month  or 
six  weeks  after  the  spawn  is  buried. 
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LETTER  XI. 

THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    FRUIT    TREES. — PLANTINO.  —  PRO- 
TECTINO   THE    BLOSSOMS.  —  STONE    FRUITS.  —  FIQ    TREB8. 

—  GRAPES.  —  MANAGEMENT     OF     A     VINERY. GROWING 

PINE- APPLES. —  FORCING     PEACHES    AND    NECTARINES. 

STANDARD      FRUIT     TREES.  KERNEL      FRUITS.  FRUIT 

SHRUBS.  —  STRAWBERRIES. TART- RHUBARB. 

The  fruit  trees  in  a  kitchen-garden  should  be  all 
trained  against  the  walls,  and  those  trees  which 
are  grown  as  standards  should  be  in  a  separate 
garden  or  orchard.  The  walls  are  best  when 
about  eight  feet  high,  and  they  should  have  strong 
hooks  or  holdfasts  built  into  them  at  the  top,  for 
the  convenience  of  supporting  a  wooden  coping,  or 
of  suspending  mats  or  nets.  Some  persons  recom- 
mend the  waUs  to  be  built  on  arches ;  but  this  is 
a  bad  plan,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  the  gardener 
to  confine  the  roots  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
border  within  the  garden.  The  roots  of  fruit 
trees  should  never  go  deeply  into  the  ground,  as, 
if  the  roots  are  suffered  to  get  so  deep  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  air,  the  trees  will  produce 
more  leaves  and  branches  than  fruit.  On  this 
account  care  should  be  taken  that  the  soil  should 
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not  be  more  than  eighteen  inches  deep ;  and  the 
easiest  and  most  effectual  mode  of  doing  this  is^ 
to  dig  out  the  border  to  the  depth  of  two  feet, 
and  put  a  layer  of  brick-bats  and  other  rubbish 
covered  with  gravel  well  rammed  down  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches,  and  to  fill  up  the  remaining 
eighteen  inches  with  a  fine  rich  mould.  When  a 
fruit  tree  border  is  in  its  proper  state,  the  gardener 
should  always  be  able  to  show  the  fibrous  roots  of 
his  trees  by  removing  a  little  of  the  earth  with  his 
hand.  When  the  trees  are  planted  the  roots  should 
be  carefully  spread  out  to  their  full  extent,  and 
care  should  be  taken  always  to  keep  the  collar  of 
the  plant  above  the  earth,  as  when  it  is  buried 
the  tree  is  very  liable  to  become  cankered.  As 
the  blossoms  t)f  peaches,  apricots,  and  nectar 
rines  appear  early,  they  are  very  liable  to  be 
injured  by  spring  frosts,  and  many  plans  have 
been  devised  for  protecting  them.  All,  however, 
are  liable,  more  or  less,  to  objection,  as  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  put  up  mats  without  knocking 
off  the  blossoms.  The  best  way  is  to  have  a  deep 
wooden  coping  placed  on  the  holdfasts  that  were 
let  into  the  wall,  with  hooks  in  front,  from  which 
a  curtain  of  bunting  may  be  suspended,  which 
should  be  kept  up  night  and  day  during  frosty 
weather ;  as  there  is  quite  as  much  danger  from 
the  sun  during  frosty  weather,  as  from  the  frost. 
In  fact,  in  most  cases  where  plants  are  injured  by 
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frost,  it  18  in  consequcDce  of  a  wann  sunnj  day 
having  succeeded  a  severely  cold  night 

Peaches  and  nectarines  are  the  most  valuable 
of  our  wall  fruit  trees.  They  should  be  grown 
in  tolerably  rich  soil,  but  which  has  been  enriched 
with  decayed  leaves  rather  than  animal  manure ; 
as,  when  they  are  manured  with  dung,  they  are 
very  apt  to  produce  what  are  called  water  shoots 
or  gourmands,  tliat  is,  strong  vigorous  shoots 
without  any  blossom  buds.  Peach  trees  are  gene- 
rally kept  in  the  nursery  till  they  are  three  or 
four  years  old,  and  they  should  be  removed  about 
the  latter  end  of  October,  or  the  beginning  of 
November.  They  are  best  trained  in  the  fan 
manner,  that  is,  with  the  branches  spread  out 
regularly  against  the  wall  in  the  dhape  of  a  fan ; 
and,  as  they  always  bear  their  fruit  on  shoots  of  a 
year  old,  those  shoots  must  be  left  on  in  pruning, 
and  the  old  wood  cut  out  The  pruning  should 
be  performed  either  in  November  or  February; 
but  the  trees  should  never  be  cut  during  a  severe 
frost.  When  the  fruit  has  stoned  it  is  thinned 
out,  and  never  more  than  two  should  be  left 
growing  together. 

Peaches  and  nectarines  are  generally  grafted 
close  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  make  dwarf  trees, 
and  they  are  considered  best  planted  about  twenty 
feet  apart,  with  some  kind  of  plum  or  cherry, 
grafted  standard  high,  placed  between  them* 
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Apricots  are  trained  somewliat  horizontally, 
and  they  bear  not  only  on  the  shoots  of  the  last 
year,  but  on  close  spurs  formed  by  the  two  years' 
old  wood.  Apricot  trees  are  very  apt  to  have 
large  limbs  die  oiF  without  any  apparent  cause ; 
but  this  may  be  prevented  by  covering  all  the 
principal  limbs  in  October  with  hay-bands,  and 
letting  them  remain  on  till  all  danger  is  over  from 
frost.  Apricot  trees  should  be  five  and  twenty 
feet  apart  on  the  wall,  as  they  spread  rapidly,  and 
do  not  bear  cutting  in.  The  fruit  should  be 
thinned  in  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June. 

Plum  trees  will  bear  a  little  manure  being  laid 
on  the  surface  in  autumn,  and  slightly  forked  in 
in  spring.  They  are  trained  horizontally,  and  they 
bear  on  what  are  called  spurs;  that  is,  short 
rugged-looking  little  branches,  jutting  out  from 
shoots  two  or  three  years  old,  and  which  will  con- 
tinue fruitful  for  several  years.  Plum  trees, 
in  consequence,  require  very  little  pnming ;  and, 
in  fact,  as  they  are  apt  to  gum  when  they  are 
wounded,  they  should  be  very  seldom  touched  with 
a  knife. 

Cherry  trees  resemble  plum  trees  in  their  cul- 
ture, and,  when  grown  agiunst  a  wall,  most  of  the 
kinds  are  trained  horizontally,  and  their  branches 
kept  six  or  eight  inches  apart.  The  morello  cherry 
is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  it  re- 
quires pruning  and  training,  like  the  peach. 
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Fig  trees  should  never  be  pruned^  except  to 
remove  shoots  that  cannot  be  truned,  as  the  finiit 
is  produced  on  the  young  wood  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches.  Fig  trees  should  be  planted 
thirty  feet  apart,  and  trained  horizontally,  their 
long  branches  being  bent  backwards  and  forwards, 
in  order  to  make  them  throw  out  side  shoots  for 
bearing  fruit,  which  they  will  generally  do  where 
the  bend  is  made.  Fig  trees  require  to  be  well 
supplied  with  water,  though  they  will  not  grow 
if  any  stagnant  water  be  suffered  to  remain  about 
the  roots. 

The  pomegranate  resembles  the  fig  tree  in  pro- 
ducing its  flowers  only  on  the  points  of  its  shoots, 
and  on  short  twigs  projecting  from  its  trained 
branches.  Pomegranates  require  a  rich  soil ;  and 
when  it  is  wished  to  throw  them  into  finiit,  the 
blossoms  should  be  shaded  during  the  time  of 
expansion,  as  otherwise  the  pollen  will  dry  up 
without  fertilising  the  stigma. 

Grapes  are  frequently  grown  against  a  wall  in 
the  open  air ;  and  in  some  cases,  as,  for  example, 
by  Mr.  Clement  Hoarc,  near  Southampton,  with 
very  great  success.  Grapes  have  been  also  pro- 
duced of  excellent  quality  against  a  flued  wall ; 
that  is,  a  hollow  wall  heated  by  means  of  flues  in 
it,  as  at  Erskine,  near  Greenock ;  but  as,  in  both 
cases,  extraordinary  care  is  required,  I  would  ad- 
vise you  only  to  have  a  common  sweet-water  vine 
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or  two  in  your  garden  on  the  open  wall,  for  the 
purpose  of  using  its  leaves  in  garnishing,  and  to 
grow  vines  in  a  vinery  to  produce  the  grapes  "you 
require  for  the  table. 

A  vinery  is  a  common  hothouse  or  bark  stove, 
heated  with  hot-water  pipes  or  flues,  and  with  a 
pit  in  the  centre,  which  is  generally  filled  with 
tan  for  pines.  This  appears  a  very  simple  and 
economical  arrangement,  but  it  has  one  great  dis- 
advantage; namely,  that  the  pines  require  heat 
at  a  season  when  the  vines  should  be  in  perfect 
repose,  unless  very  early  crops  of  grapes  are  de- 
sired. In  other  cases  the  centre  of  the  vinery  is 
planted  with  peach  and  nectarine  trees  for  early 
forcing,  the  branches  of  the  trees  being  trained 
over  a  curved  trellis,  and  other  peach  and  nec- 
tarine trees  or  vines,  planted  in  the  house,  being 
trained  against  a  trellis  at  the  back.  The  vines 
for  the  main  crop  are,  however,  planted  on  the 
outside  of  the  house,  in  a  border  prepai*cd  like 
that  for  the  fruit  trees,  but  richer;  and  their 
stems  are  brought  into  the  vinery,  through  holes 
left  for  that  purpose  in  the  front  walL  Several 
compositions  have  been  recommended  for  making 
a  compost  for  a  vine  border ;  but  that  most  ap- 
proved is,  two  parts  of  turfy  loam  mixed  with  one 
part  of  very  rotten  dung  or  decayed  leaves,  one 
part  of  lime  rubbish,  and  one  part  of  road  drift. 
On  the  Continent  they  frequently  bury  the  parts 
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cut  off  the  vine  in  pruning,  in  the  border,  and  this 
is  said  to  make  excellent  manure. 

Vines  are  generally  not  planted  in  the  border  till 
about  a  year  old,  and  they  are  best  struck  from 
cuttings  of  one  bud  or  eye  each,  with  about  half 
an  inch  of  stem  left  above  and  below  the  eye; 
the  cutting  is  then  planted  in  a  small  pot  (60), 
and  covered  with  soil  half  an  inch  thick,  after 
which  the  pot  is  plunged  to  the  rim  in  a  common 
hotbed,  or  into  the  tan-pit  in  the  centre  of  the 
vinery,  covering  it  in  the  latter  case  with  a  hand- 
glass ;  the  object  being  to  keep  the  young  plant 
growing  in  a  moist  heat  of  60^  The  young 
plants  should  be  afterwards  shifted  into  larger 
and  larger  pots,  as  they  require  it;  and  their 
stems,  which  will  grow  rapidly,  should  be  trained 
either  to  a  single  stick  or  to  a  framework  of 
sticks  tied  together,  according  as  the  plant  is 
wanted  to  be  spreading  or  trained  to  a  single 
stem.  If  the  eye  has  been  a  large  and  healthy 
one,  and  the  wood  of  the  stem  from  which  it  was 
taken  firm  and  well  ripened,  the  cuttings  will 
grow  rapidly.  Care  must  be  taken  to  give  the 
young  plant  a  gentle  sprinkling  of  water  every 
four  or  five  days,  and  to  let  it  have  plenty  of  air, 
and  not  too  much  heat  from  the  bed.  The  water 
should  be  given  at  night,  and  the  glasses  of  the 
frame  should  be  shut  close  immediately,  as  the 
Bteam  thus  generated  is  found  very  beneficial  to 
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the  young  plant.  As  when  the  plant  is  shifted 
the  first  time  the  stem,  or  cane  as  it  is  called,  is 
generally  six  or  eight  inches  long,  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  injure  either  it  or  the  spongioles 
of  the  roots  in  shifting ;  and,  as  the  stem  or  cane 
is  of  course  always  longer  every  time  the  plants 
are  shifted,  additional  care  is  required  every  time 
of  performing  the  operation.  While  the  plant  is 
in  the  hotbed,  the  wires  or  tendrils,  and  also  the 
weak  lateral  shoots,  must  be  pinched  off  as  fast  as 
they  are  produced. 

If  the  cutting  was  made  in  the  first  week  of 
March,  and  has  been  properly  treated,  it  will 
have  a  strong  stem  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  long, 
and  perhaps  more,  by  the  middle  of  June  or  the 
beginning  of  July.  Many  gardeners  advise  plant* 
ing  the  vines  out  at  this  season,  as  they  say  they 
grow  more  vigorously,  and  form  better  wood,  with 
only  their  stems  in  the  hothouse,  than  when  they 
are  confined  to  the  moist  close  heat  of  the  bed. 
Other  gardeners,  however,  keep  their  young  vines 
in  the  pots  till  the  following  February,  when  the 
canes  are  generally  five  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as 
the  little  finger. 

When  the  plants  are  put  into  the  ground  there 
should  be  one  vine  to  each  hole ;  and,  as  every 
hole  is  made  opposite  a  rafter,  there  is  thus  one 
vine  allotted  to  every  sash  or  light.  A  shallow 
pit  is  made  in  the  ground  for  each  vine,  and. 
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the  pot  being  either  broken  with  the  spade  or 
the  plant  carefully  turned  out  of  it,  the  ball  of 
earth  containing  the  roots  is  placed  in  the  pit,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  cane  as  nearly  as 
}K)ssible  in  the  same  position  as  it  occupied  when 
the  plant  was  in  the  pot.  The  ball  of  earth  is 
then  covered  with  light  rich  mould  about  two 
inches  thick,  and  the  stem  of  the  vine  is  brought 
through  the  hole  in  the  wall  into  the  house. 
This  is  an  operation  of  some  difficulty,  parti- 
cularly if  the  cane  be  long,  and  it  is  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  matting  or  in  hay-bands,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  receiving  any  injury.  While  the 
vines  are  in  pots  they  are  pruned,  so  as  to  leave 
only  the  main  shoot,  or  at  most  two  shoots, 
in  case  one  should  be  broken  off;  and  in  the 
latter  case,  as  soon  as  the  main  shoot  has  been 
safely  introduced  and  attached  to  the  rafter,  the 
other  is  removed.  The  side  shoots  are  also  taken 
off  as  they  appear  till  the  main  shoot  has  reached 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  rafter,  when  its  point  is 
pinched  off,  and  the  strongest  of  the  side  shoots 
are  allowed  to  develop  themselves. 

K  the  vine  was  planted  in  May  or  June  the 
uame  year  the  cutting  was  struck,  and  nothing  else 
is  in  the  vinery,  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
all  summer  with  the  glasses  off,  and  without  fire 
heat ;  in  September,  however,  the  glasses  should 
be  put  on,  and  enough  heat  applied  to  keep  the 
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temperature  of  the  house  at  55®  or  60^  but  always 
giving  air  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  order  to 
ripen  the  wood.  In  December,  wlien  the  leaves 
begin  to  fall,  the  vines  should  be  pruned,  and 
they  should  then  have  a  season  of  rest,  till  the 
leaf-buds  begin  to  swell  in  spring.  When  only 
vines,  or  vines  and  peaches,  are  grown  in  a 
vinery,  it  is  easy  to  give  this  season  of  rest  by 
leaving  off  all  fire  heat,  except  what  is  necessary 
to  keep  out  the  frost,  till  the  middle  of  February ; 
but,  when  pines  are  grown  in  the  same  house,  the 
stems  of  the  vines  are  generally  drawn  out  of  the 
house  during  part  of  December,  January,  and 
February,  and  kept  on  the  outside  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  mats  and  hay-bands,  or  laid  along 
the  ground  and  covered  thickly  with  dead  leaves 
and  straw.  The  vine  border  should  always  be 
covered  in  the  same  manner  during  frosty  wea- 
ther, as  neither  stems  nor  roots  should  ever  be 
exposed  to  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  40**. 
Wlien  the  vines  are  planted  out  in  June,  they 
should  not  be  suffered  to  bear  any  fruit  that  year ; 
but,  when  they  are  not  planted  out  till  the  Febru- 
ary following,  they  may  be  allowed  to  bear  one 
or  two  bunches  each  the  following  summer. 

In  pruning  the  vine  great  care  should  be  takea 
never  to  cut  close  to  a  bud  or  eye,  but  generally 
to  cut  through  the  stem  just  in  the  middle  of 
the  intemode  or  space  between  the  buds,  or  at 
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temperature  below  74®.  The  hot-water  pipes  or 
flues  should  be  frequently  sprinkled  with  water 
when  the  vines  are  going  out  of  flower,  and  the 
grapes  beginning  to  swell ;  and  the  grapes  in  each 
bunch  should  be  thinned  out  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  the  shoulders  of  the  bunches  tied  up 
to  allow  the  grapes  to  swelL  The  house  should 
now  be  at  its  greatest  heat,  viz.  85°  by  day,  and 
74**  or  75°  at  night ;  air  should  be  given  freely, 
whenever  it  can  be  done  without  lowering  the 
temperature  below  77° ;  and  the  hot-water  pipes 
should  be  sprinkled  with  water  six  or  eight  times 
during  the  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  fruit 
begins  to  change  colour  for  ripening,  this  sprink- 
ling should  be  left  ofi*,  and  air  admitted  freely, 
even  at  night,  whenever  it  can  be  done  without 
lowering  the  temperature  too  much.  During  the 
whole  of  the  forcing,  the  border  should  be  watered 
with  dung  water ;  and,  as  soon  as  all  danger  firom 
frost  is  over,  the  leaves  and  straw  should  be 
thrown  ofi",  and  the  bed  slightly  forked  over,  to 
admit  the  warmth  of  the  sun  to  penetrate  the 
earth,  and  the  air  to  reach  the  roots  of  the  vines, 
as  unless  the  sir  is  allowed  to  reach  the  roots  the 
grapes  will  not  set  welL 

K  the  forcing  was  commenced  in  February, 
the  grapes  will  be  ripe  in  July  and  August ;  the 
Sweetwaters  ripening  first,  the  Hamburgs  next, 
and  the  West's  St.  Peter's  and  Muscat  of  Alex- 
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andria  last.  When  grapes  are  wished  to  be  ripe 
in  May  or  June,  the  forcing  must  begin  the  first 
of  December,  and  pines  may  be  grown  with  the 
same  heat  as  will  be  required  for  the  vines ;  but, 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  vines  must  have  an 
artificial  winter  given  to  them,  by  ceasing  all  fire 
heat  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut,  and  taking  off  the 
sashes;  the  stems  are  afterwards  kept  in  the 
shade,  and  as  cool  as  possible  through  September 
and  October,  and  they  are  pruned  in  November. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  grapes  are  not  required 
before  September,  very  little  forcing  is  requisite ; 
but  the  bunches  of  grapes  must  be  carefxdly 
thinned,  and  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  bunches 
should  be  allowed  on  each  vine.  When  the  vines 
are  in  flower  and  the  fruit  setting,  the  house 
should  be  kept  close,  and  the  pipes  or  flues 
firequently  sprinkled  with  water;  as  a  hot  dry 
air  makes  the  calyx  shrivel  up  before  the  pollen 
has  reached  the  ovary,  and,  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  grapes  will  be  small  and  frequently  without 
stones. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  explain  to  you 
the  other  methods  of  tndning  and  pruning,  and  I 
need  only  say  that  the  long  method,  which  is  the 
only  one  except  the  spur  system  in  general  use, 
consists  in  cutting  out  the  old  wood  eveiy  second 
year,  and  supplying  its  place  with  wood  of  the 
previous  season's  growth. 
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You  will  thus  see  that  the  principal  points  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  culture  of  the  vine  are :  — 
1.  To  prune  the  plants  so  as  to  prevent  them 
&om  forming  too  much  wood,  but  not  to  cut  too 
near  the  buds ;  2.  To  keep  the  roots  and  collar 
of  the  plants,  when  forcing  begins,  at  the  same 
temperature,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
stems ;  3.  To  admit  air  to  the  roots  as  soon  as 
all  danger  is  over  from  frost;  4.  To  thin  both 
the  branches  and  grapes  properly  and  in  due 
time;  5.  To  keep  the  air  of  the  house  moist 
when  the  fruit  is  setting  and  swelling;  and 
6.  To  give  the  plants  a  proper  season  of  rest. 

Pines  are  propagated  by  crowns,  that  is,  the 
bunch  of  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fruit ; 
or  suckers  which  form  by  the  side  of  the  old  plant. 
These  are  potted  in  small  pots  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  in  a  soil  composed  of  seven  eighths  of 
pure  loam  and  one  of  silver  sand ;  and  plunged 
about  two  thirds  of  their  depth  into  a  bed  of  tan, 
at  the  heat  of  about  95°  in  the  bed,  and  the  usual 
heat  of  a  forcing-house  in  the  atmosphere,  if 
grown  in  the  vinery.  Young  plants  are  some- 
times grown  without  pots  in  propagating-pits ; 
from  which  they  are  transferred,  after  being  re- 
potted, to  what  are  called  succession  pits ;  and, 
after  remaining  there  a  long  time,  they  are  either 
removed  to  the  tan-pit  in  the  vinery  to  fruit,  or  to 
fruiting-pits.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  yoa 
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directioiis  for  their  culture  during  all  these 
changes,  which  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time; 
Jamaica  pines  being  two  years  before  they  are 
ready  to  cut,  Providence  pines  about  twenty  or 
two  and  twenty  months,  and  Queen  pines  sixteen 
or  eighteen  months.  Your  only  chance  of  grow- 
ing pines  is,  therefore,  not  to  have  them  till  they 
are  put  into  fruiting-pots ;  these  are  plunged  into 
the  tan-pit  in  the  vinery  in  February  or  March, 
when  the  forcing  of  the  vines  begins ;  and  after- 
wards they  will  require  no  other  care  than  water- 
ing them  frequently,  and  keeping  the  atmosphere 
moist,  to  make  the  fruit  swelL  Pine-apples  are 
sometimes  grown  without  pots,  in  peat  soil, 
through  which  pipes  of  hot  water  are  carried  so  as 
to  heat  the  earth  to  95%  while  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  moist,  and  decayed  leaves  are  laid  on  the 
surface  and  drawn  up  round  the  plants.  In  this 
way.  Queen  pines  have  been  grown  to  the  size  of 
five  or  six  pounds,  and  New  Providence  pines 
from  twelve  pounds  to  fifteen  pounds. 

When  peadies  are  forced  in  a  vinery,  the  trees 
should  be  three  or  four  years  old  before  they  are 
put  into  the  house.  The  best  kinds  are,  the  Grosse 
Mignonne,  the  Royal  George,  the  Bellegarde,  and 
the  Late  Admirable ;  and,  where  only  one  kind  is 
wanted,  the  Bellegarde  is  preferred,  as  it  is  not  so 
liable  to  the  mildew  as  the  others.  The  best 
kinds  of  nectarine  for  forcing  are  the  Elruge  and 
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the  Violette  Mtive.  If  the  forcing  begins  In  De- 
cember, the  fruit  will  be  ready  in  May.  The 
leaves  should  be  frequently  syringed  with  water 
at  the  temperature  of  the  house ;  and,  in  other  re- 
spects, the  culture  is  the  same  as  for  peaches  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  forcing  the  same  as  for 
vines.  The  greatest  objection  to  growing  peaches 
in  a  vinery  is,  that  the  shade  thrown  by  the  leaves 
of  the  vines  prevents  the  proper  colouring  and 
flavouring  of  the  fruit. 

Standard  fruit  trees  should  never  be  planted  in 
a  kitchen-garden,  as  from  their  drip  and  shade  it 
is  impossible  to  grow  good  culinary  vegetables 
under  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con* 
stant  digging  and  movement  of  the  soil  required 
for  culinary  vegetables,  make  the  roots  of  the 
trees  descend  so  far  that  they  get  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  air,  and  can  never  produce  good  fruit. 
Dwarf  standards  are  fruit  trees  grafted  near  the 
collar  of  the  plants,  and  trained  in  various  ways 
to  form  bushes  rather  than  trees.  Sometimes  a 
hoop  is  placed  inside,  and  the  branches  are  trained 
into  a  cup-shape ;  at  others,  the  branches  are  formed 
into  a  kind  of  umbrella ;  and,  at  others,  they  are 
trained  into  the  shape  of  a  distaff  (^  quenouilie),  or 
Uke  a  p3rramid.  All  these  and  many  other  modes 
of  training  dwarf  standards  may  be  seen  at  the 
Loudon  Horticultural  Society's  Gurden  at  Cfais- 
^k :  but  only  pears,  apples,  and  dwarf  cherries 
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are  treated  in  this  manner ;  and,  though  they  are 
convenient  to  gather  the  fruit  from,  they  are  in  eo 
unnatural  a  state  as  to  l>e  subject  to  canker  and 
other  diseases,  and  seldom  live  long.  Espalier 
trees  are  subject  to  the  same  objections,  as  they 
are  in  a  still  more  unnatural  state  than  dwarf 
standards.  The  hardy  kernel  and  stone  fruits  are 
therefore  best  grown  in  an  orchard,  and  I  shall 
now  say  a  few  words  on  their  treatment. 

Apples  are  the  most  useful  of  all  fruits,  and 
there  are  three  distinct  kinds,  the  dessert  or  eating 
apples,  the  kitchen  or  baking  apples  which  fall  or 
become  soft  in  cooking,  and  the  cider  apples  which 
are  good  for  nothing  but  cider.  Apple  trees  are 
generally  grafted  on  crab  stocks ;  and,  when  they 
are  planted,  the  collar  should  be  raised  a  little 
above  the  soil,  as  if  it  is  buried  the  tree  will  very 
probably  become  cankered,  or  affected  with  the 
American  blight.  Canker  is  sometimes  cured  by 
cutting  out  the  cankered  part,  and  admitting  air 
to  the  roots ;  and  the  insect  called  the  American 
blight  may  be  removed  by  washing  the  tree  with  a 
brush  and  soft  soap  and  warm  water,  or  by  plaster- 
ing it  over  with  a  mixture  of  stiff  clay  and  water. 

Pear  trees  are  very  apt  to  send  their  roots  down 
to  a  great  depth,  and  then  cease  bearing ;  so  that 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface 
by  mulching  with  manure  or  dead  leaves.  The 
fruit  is  produced  on  spurs,  and  when  pear  trees 
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are  grown  against  a  wall  they  are  trained  borizoQ- 
tallj,  with  short  projecting  branches  or  spurs. 
Pear  trees  against  a  wall  are  very  apt  to  bear 
their  firuit  in  clusters,  and  to  leaTC  a  great  part  of 
the  tree  barren ;  and  this  arises  from  their  flowers 
haying  naturally  very  little  pollen,  and,  where  the 
flowers  are  exposed  to  great  heat,  the  pollen  dry- 
ing up  without  fertilising  the  stigma.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  syringe  the  branches  occasionally, 
and  to  shade  them  when  in  blossom. 

The  quince  thrives  best  near  water;  as  does 
the  medlar.  Mulberry  trees  are  best  planted  on 
a  lawn,  for  the  convenience  of  picking  up  the 
fruit  clean  from  the  grass ;  as  it  falls  as  soon  as  it 
is  ripe.  Plums  and  cherries  require  no  particular 
care  when  grown  as  standards,  except  to  be 
sparing  in  the  use  of  the  knife,  as  both  trees,  when 
wounded,  are  very  apt  to  produce  gum ;  and  this, 
which  is  an  imnatural  exudation  of  the  sap, 
similar  to  the  bleeding  of  the  vines,  is  very  in- 
jurious to  the  trees. 

The  almond  is  a  kind  of  peach  tree,  with  a 
leathery  fruit  instead  of  a  juicy  one,  the  almond 
being  the  kernel  of  the  stone.  The  bitter  almond 
abounds  in  Prussic  acid ;  but  this  powerful  poison 
scarcely  exists  in  the  kernel  of  the  sweet  variety. 
Almond  trees  are  generally  grafted  on  plum 
stocks ;  and  they  should  be  grown  in  a  dry  soil 
and  a  sheltered  situation,  as  the  branches  are 
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brittle  and  apt  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds. 
When  ahnond  seeds  are  sown,  the  sharp  end 
should  be  pressed  downwards;  and  the  young 
plants  should  not  be  transplanted  except  when 
absolutely  necessary,  as  they  have  very  long  tap- 
roots.  When  the  almond  is  planted  for  ornament 
it  should  have  a  back-groimd  of  evergreens,  as  its 
flowers  appear  before  its  leaves. 

The  walnut^  being  a  spreading  tree  with  large 
leaves,  should  only  be  planted  where  no  injury  will 
be  sustained  by  a  deep  shade  being  cast  upon  the 
ground ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  its  leaves  are 
disliked  by  all  cattle,  and  are  injurious  to  cows. 
In  pruning  it  the  ^ips  of  the  branches  should  be 
taken  off,  to  make  them  throw  out  fruit-bearing 
shoots. 

Sweet  chestnuts  are  always  propagated  by  seeds, 
and  never  grow  well  unless  the  soil  contains  a 
portion  of  sand.  The  wood  is  worthless  when  old. 
Both  walnuts  and  chestnuts  are  generally  planted 
in  the  park. 

The  fruit  shrubs  grown  in  gardens  may  be 
considered  to  include  the  elder,  the  berberry,  and 
the  liberty  though  these  are  frequently  called 
trees.  The  elder  and  the  berberry  will  grow  any- 
where, and  require  no  particular  care  in  their 
culture ;  the  filbert  is  only  a  variety  of  the  com- 
mon hazel,  and  both  are  generally  grown  on  the 
borders  of  walks,  where  they  are  planted  from 
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five  to  ten  feet  apart,  according  as  they  are  to  be 
trained  upright  or  spreading.  As  the  fruit  is  pro- 
duced on  the  young  shoots,  the  bash  should  be 
kept  open  and  trained  in  the  cup  fashion,  in  order 
that  the  main  branches  may  throw  out  short 
young  wood.  Filberts  are  propagated  by  sowing 
the  seeds ;  and  hazel  trees  by  suckers,  which  they 
throw  up  in  abundance. 

Gooseberries  are  generally  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, which  strike  easily;  and  they  should  be 
grown  in  soil  which  is  well  drained,  and  well 
manured  by  a  coating  of  rotten  dung  being  laid 
upon  it  every  third  year.  The  bushes  should  be 
planted  in  rows  eight  or  ten  feet  apart,  the  plants 
being  about  six  feet  from  each  other.  They  should 
be  pruned  twice  a  year ;  in  the  winter  to  remove  the 
branches  not  likely  to  produce  fruit,  and  early  in 
summer  to  remove  those  shoots  that  are  not  likely 
to  ripen.  The  fruit  is  produced  partly  on  the  old 
and  partly  on  the  young  wood,  and  it  should  be 
thinned  when  gathered  green  for  pies  and  puddings, 
by  taking  only  a  few  from  each  bush,  instead  of 
gathering  all  that  may  be  wanted  from  one. 

Currants  are  raised  from  cuttings  generally 
about  a  foot  long,  all  the  buds  from  which  are 
taken  oiF,  except  five  or  six  at  the  top ;  and  the 
cutting  is  then  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil  about  six 
inches  deep.  The  currant  bears  chiefly  on  spurs 
of  the  old  wood,  so  that  these  only  are  generally 
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left  in  the  winter  pruning.  The  currant  is  very 
hardy^  and  will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation,  even 
under  the  drip  of  trees. 

Raspberries  always  bear  on  the  young  shoots, 
so  that  the  art  of  pruning  them  consists  in  cutting 
out  the  old  wood.  They  are  propagated  by  suck- 
ers, and  thrive  best  in  a  light  rich  soil,  and  an 
open  situation. 

The  cranberry  is  generally  grown  in  moist  soil 
or  peat  earth ;  but  it  may  be  grown  in  beds  in  the 
common  garden  like  the  strawberry.  When  cran- 
berries are  once  planted  they  require  no  afler 
care,  except  removing  the  runners  when  they  ex- 
tend too  far. 

Having  now,  I  believe,  told  you  a  little,  though 
I  confess  not  much,  of  all  the  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  usually  grown  in  this  country  for  their 
fruit,  I  have  only  to  say  a  few  words  of  straw- 
berries and  tart-rhubarb,  and  then  I  think  I  shall 
have  given  you  all  the  information  you  will  re- 
quire for  so  small  a  garden  as  yours. 

Strawberries  are  rather  difficult  plants  to 
pve  directions  for,  as  they  succeed  apparently 
equally  well  with  diiferent  kinds  of  treatment. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  like  a  deep  rich 
soil,  well  manured ;  and  that,  when  a  new  straw- 
berry bed  is  planted,  the  ground  should  be 
trenched  at  least  two  feet  deep,  and  a  good  deal 
of  rotten  dung  (the  dung  from  an  old  hotbed  is 
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least  half  an  inch  from  the  bud  left.  The  sap  of 
the  vine  rises  with  great  force ;  and  if  the  pruning 
be  delayed  till  spring,  or  if  the  cut  be  made  too 
near  the  bud,  the  sap  will  flow  profusely,  and  will 
very  seriously  weaken  the  plant.  English  gardeners 
call  this  overflowing  of  the  sap  bleeding ;  but  on 
the  Continent  they  call  it  the  tears  of  the  vine. 
There  are  three  modes  of  pruning  and  training 
the  vine;  but  the  best  for  vineries  is  what  is 
called  the  spurring-in  system.  This  consists  in 
training  the  plant  with  one  long  main  shoot,  which 
is  always  suffered  to  remain,  and  shortening  the 
strongest  of  the  side  shoots  to  one  or  two  eyes 
every  winter,  and  removing  those  that  are  weakly, 
or  that  grow  too  closely  together,  as  the  shoots 
left,  which  are  called  the  spurs,  should  always  be 
about  twelve  inches  apart. 

The  time  of  beginning  to  force  grape  vines 
depends  upon  the  season  at  which  the  grapes 
are  wanted,  but  the  usual  season  is  February. 
The  cane  of  the  vine  is  then  taken  into  the 
house,  if  it  has  been  wintered  outside,  and  care- 
faUy  trained  to  the  rafter,  the  part  next  the 
ground  being  still  kept  wrapped  round  with  hay- 
bands,  and  the  hole  stopped  close  round  the  stem, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  vine  receiving  any  check  from 
the  cold  of  the  external  air.  Want  of  attention 
to  this  particular  is  very  apt  to  produce  a  disease 
in  the  vines,  which  ends  in  what  is  called  shanking. 
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that  is,  a  shriveling  of  the  short  stems  of  the 
grapes  after  they  have  set.  The  vine  border  has 
then  its  winter  covering  removed ;  and,  after  being 
forked  over,  a  coating  is  laid  on  of  rotten  dung, 
two  or  three  inches  thick ;  or,  what  is  better,  a 
coating  is  laid  on  of  turfy  loam  chopped  up,  and 
old  lime  mortar,  about  two  inches  deep,  and  on 
that  a  coating  of  rotten  dung,  two  inches  thick ; 
over  these  may  be  replaced  the  coating  of  decayed 
leaves  a  foot  thick,  and  straw  or  reed  mat,  which 
was  laid  on  the  bed  during  the  severe  frosts  of 
winter.  The  grand  point  is,  to  keep  the  roots  and 
part  outside  the  house  in  the  same  temperature  as 
that  within,  or  even  warmer. 

When  fire  heat  is  first  applied,  the  thermometer 
should  be  55^  at  night,  and  60^  or  65^  in  the  day; 
but  the  heat  should  be  gradually  increased  as  tlie 
buds  begin  to  swell,  keeping  the  heat  at  night 
about  10^  lower  than  that  of  the  day  till  the 
flower-buds  appear,  when  the  spurs  are  generally 
stopped  about  one  bud  beyond  the  flower-bud, 
and  the  leaf-shoots,  which  are  opposite  the  flower- 
buds,  are  each  stopped  at  a  single  leaf.  The 
bunches  must  also  be  thinned,  and  not  more  than 
nine  or  ten  allowed  to  each  vine,  if  trained  in  the 
spur  manner.  The  heat  of  the  house  should  now 
be  about  80**  by  day  and  70**  by  night,  and  a  little 
air  should  be  given  for  half  an  hour  every  day, 
whenever  it  can  be  done  without  lowering  the 
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temperature  below  74®.  The  hot-water  pipes  or 
flues  should  be  frequently  sprinkled  with  water 
when  the  vines  are  going  out  of  flower,  and  the 
grapes  beginning  to  swell ;  and  the  grapes  in  each 
bunch  should  be  thinned  out  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  the  shoulders  of  the  bunches  tied  up 
to  allow  the  grapes  to  swelL  The  house  should 
now  be  at  its  greatest  heat,  viz.  85°  hj  day,  and 
74®  or  75°  at  night ;  air  should  be  given  freely, 
whenever  it  can  be  done  without  lowering  the 
temperature  below  77° ;  and  the  hot-water  pipes 
should  be  sprinkled  with  water  six  or  eight  times 
during  the  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  fruit 
begins  to  change  colour  for  ripening,  this  sprink- 
ling should  be  left  off*,  and  air  admitted  freely, 
even  at  night,  whenever  it  can  be  done  without 
lowering  the  temperature  too  much.  During  the 
whole  of  the  forcing,  the  border  should  be  watered 
with  dung  water ;  and,  as  soon  as  all  danger  from 
frost  is  over,  the  leaves  and  straw  should  be 
thrown  ofi",  and  the  bed  slightly  forked  over,  to 
admit  the  warmth  of  the  sun  to  penetrate  the 
earth,  and  the  air  to  reach  the  roots  of  the  vines, 
as  unless  the  air  is  allowed  to  reach  the  roots  the 
grapes  will  not  set  welL 

If  the  forcing  was  commenced  in  February, 
the  grapes  will  be  ripe  in  July  and  August ;  the 
Sweetwaters  ripening  first,  the  Hamburgs  next, 
and  the  West's  St.  Peter's  and  Muscat  of  Alex- 
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andria  last.  When  grapes  are  wished  to  be  ripe 
in  May  or  June,  the  forcing  must  begin  the  first 
of  December,  and  pines  may  be  grown  with  the 
same  heat  as  will  be  required  for  the  vines ;  but, 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  vines  must  have  an 
artificial  winter  given  to  them,  by  ceasing  all  fire 
heat  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut,  and  taking  off  the 
sashes;  the  stems  are  afterwards  kept  in  the 
shade,  and  as  cool  as  possible  through  September 
and  October,  and  they  are  pruned  in  November. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  grapes  are  not  required 
before  September,  very  little  forcing  is  requisite ; 
but  the  bunches  of  grapes  must  be  carefully 
thinned,  and  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  bunches 
should  be  allowed  on  each  vine.  When  the  vines 
are  in  flower  and  the  fruit  setting,  the  house 
should  be  kept  close,  and  the  pipes  or  flues 
frequently  sprinkled  with  water;  as  a  hot  dry 
air  makes  the  calyx  shrivel  up  before  the  pollen 
has  reached  the  ovary,  and,  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  grapes  will  be  small  and  frequently  without 
stones. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  explain  to  you 
the  other  methods  of  training  and  pruning,  and  I 
need  only  say  that  the  long  method,  which  is  the 
only  one  except  the  spur  system  in  general  use^ 
consists  in  cutting  out  the  old  wood  every  second 
year,  and  supplying  its  place  with  wood  of  the 
previous  season's  grovrth. 
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You  will  thus  see  that  the  principal  points  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  culture  of  the  vine  are :  — 
1.  To  prune  the  plants  so  as  to  prevent  them 
firom  forming  too  much  wood^  but  not  to  cut  too 
near  the  buds ;  2.  To  keep  the  roots  and  collar 
of  the  plants,  when  forcing  begins,  at  the  same 
temperature,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
stems ;  3.  To  admit  air  to  the  roots  as  soon  aa 
all  danger  is  over  from  frost;  4.  To  thin  both 
the  branches  and  grapes  properly  and  in  due 
time;  5.  To  keep  the  air  of  the  house  moiat 
when  the  fruit  is  setting  and  swelling;  and 
6.  To  give  the  plants  a  proper  season  of  rest. 

Pines  are  propagated  by  crowns,  that  is,  the 
bunch  of  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fruit ; 
or  suckers  which  form  by  the  side  of  the  old  plant. 
These  are  potted  in  small  pots  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  in  a  soil  composed  of  seven  eighths  of 
pure  loam  and  one  of  silver  sand ;  and  plunged 
about  two  thirds  of  their  depth  into  a  bed  of  tan, 
at  the  heat  of  about  95^  in  the  bed,  and  the  usual 
heat  of  a  forcing-house  in  the  atmosphere,  if 
grown  in  the  vinery.  Young  plants  are  some- 
times grown  without  pots  in  propagating-pits ; 
from  which  they  are  transferred,  after  being  re- 
potted, to  what  are  called  succession  pits ;  and, 
after  remaining  there  a  long  time,  they  are  either 
removed  to  the  tan-pit  in  the  vinery  to  fruit,  or  to 
fruiting-pits.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  yoa 
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directions  for  their  culture  during  all  these 
changes,  which  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time; 
Jamaica  pines  being  two  years  before  they  are 
ready  to  cut.  Providence  pines  about  twenty  or 
two  and  twenty  months,  and  Queen  pines  sixteen 
or  eighteen  months.  Your  only  chance  of  grow- 
ing pines  is,  therefore,  not  to  have  them  till  they 
are  put  into  fruiting-pots ;  these  are  plunged  into 
the  tan-pit  in  the  vinery  in  February  or  March, 
when  the  forcing  of  the  vines  begins ;  and  after- 
wards they  will  require  no  other  care  than  water- 
ing them  frequently,  and  keeping  the  atmosphere 
moist,  to  make  the  fruit  swelL  Pine- apples  are 
sometimes  grown  without  pots,  in  peat  soil, 
through  which  pipes  of  hot  water  are  carried  so  as 
to  heat  the  earth  to  95%  while  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  moist,  and  decayed  leaves  are  laid  on  the 
surface  and  drawn  up  round  the  plants.  In  this 
way.  Queen  pines  have  been  grown  to  the  size  of 
five  or  six  pounds,  and  New  Providence  pines 
from  twelve  pounds  to  fifteen  pounds. 

When  peadies  are  forced  in  a  vinery,  the  trees 
should  be  three  or  four  years  old  before  they  are 
put  into  the  house.  The  best  kinds  are,  the  Grosse 
Mignonne,  the  Boyal  George,  the  Bellegarde,  and 
the  Late  Admirable ;  and,  where  only  one  kind  is 
wanted,  the  Bell^arde  is  preferred,  as  it  is  not  so 
liable  to  the  mildew  as  the  others.  The  best 
kinds  of  nectarine  for  forcing  are  the  Elruge  and 
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the  Yiolette  Mtive.  If  the  forcing  begins  in  De* 
cember,  the  fruit  will  be  ready  in  May.  The 
leaves  should  be  frequently  syringed  with  water 
at  the  temperature  of  the  house ;  and,  in  other  re- 
spects^ the  culture  is  the  same  as  for  peaches  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  forcing  the  same  as  for 
vines.  The  greatest  objection  to  growing  peaches 
in  a  vinery  is,  that  the  shade  thrown  by  the  leaves 
of  the  vines  prevents  the  proper  colouring  and 
flavouring  of  the  fruit. 

Standard  fruit  trees  should  never  be  planted  in 
a  kitchen-garden,  as  from  their  drip  and  shade  it 
is  impossible  to  grow  good  culinary  vegetables 
under  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con* 
stant  digging  and  movement  of  the  soil  required 
for  culinary  vegetables,  make  the  roots  of  the 
trees  descend  so  far  that  they  get  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  air,  and  can  never  produce  good  fruit. 
Dwarf  standards  are  fruit  trees  grafted  near  the 
collar  of  the  plants,  and  trained  in  various  ways 
to  form  bushes  rather  than  trees.  Sometimes  a 
hoop  is  placed  inside,  and  the  branches  are  trained 
into  a  cup-shape ;  at  others,  the  branches  are  formed 
into  a  kind  of  umbrella ;  and,  at  others,  they  are 
trained  into  the  shape  of  a  distaff  (^  quenouiUe\  or 
like  a  pyramid.  All  these  and  many  other  modes 
of  training  dwarf  standards  may  be  seen  at  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  Grarden  at  Chis- 
^k :  but  only  pears^  apples,  and  dwarf  cherries 
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are  treated  in  tlus  manner ;  and,  though  they  are 
convenient  to  gather  the  fruit  from,  they  are  in  so 
unnatural  a  state  as  to  ))e  subject  to  canker  and 
other  diseases,  and  seldom  live  long.  Espalier 
trees  are  subject  to  the  same  objections,  as  they 
are  in  a  still  more  unnatural  state  than  dwarf 
standards.  The  hardy  kernel  and  stone  fruits  are 
therefore  best  grown  in  an  orchard,  and  I  shall 
now  say  a  few  words  on  their  treatment. 

Apples  are  the  most  useful  of  all  fruits,  and 
there  are  three  distinct  kinds,  the  dessert  or  eating 
apples,  the  kitchen  or  baking  apples  which  fall  or 
become  soft  in  cooking,  and  the  cider  apples  which 
are  good  for  nothing  but  cider.  Apple  trees  are 
generally  grafted  on  crab  stocks ;  and,  when  they 
are  planted,  the  collar  should  be  raised  a  little 
above  the  soil,  as  if  it  is  buried  the  tree  will  very 
probably  become  cankered,  or  affected  with  the 
American  blight.  Canker  is  sometimes  cured  by 
cutting  out  the  cankered  part,  and  admitting  air 
to  the  roots ;  and  the  insect  called  the  American 
b%ht  may  be  removed  by  washing  the  tree  with  a 
brush  and  soft  soap  and  warm  water,  or  by  plaster- 
ing it  over  with  a  mixture  of  stiff  clay  and  water. 

Pear  trees  are  very  apt  to  send  their  roots  down 

to  a  great  depth,  and  then  cease  bearing;  so  that 

it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  surfSeu^ 

by  mulching  with  manure  or  dead  leaves.     The 

firuit  is  produced  on  spurs,  and  when  pear  trees 
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are  grown  against  a  wall  thej  are  trained  horizon- 
tally,  with  short  projecting  branches  or  spurs* 
Pear  trees  against  a  wall  are  yery  apt  to  bear 
their  fiiiit  in  clusters,  and  to  leave  a  great  part  of 
the  tree  barren ;  and  this  arises  from  their  flowers 
having  naturailj  very  little  pollen,  and,  where  the 
flowers  are  exposed  to  great  heat,  the  pollen  dry- 
ing up  without  fertilising  the  stigma.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  syringe  the  branches  occasionally, 
and  to  shade  them  when  in  blossom. 

The  quince  thrives  best  near  water;  as  does 
the  medlar.  Mulberry  trees  are  best  planted  on 
a  lawn,  for  the  convenience  of  picking  up  the 
fruit  clean  from  the  grass ;  as  it  falls  as  soon  as  it 
is  ripe.  Plums  and  cherries  require  no  particular 
care  when  grown  as  standards,  except  to  be 
sparing  in  the  use  of  the  knife,  as  both  trees,  when 
wounded,  are  very  apt  to  produce  gum ;  and  this, 
which  is  an  unnatural  exudation  of  the  sap, 
similar  to  the  bleeding  of  the  vines,  is  very  in- 
jurious to  the  trees. 

The  almond  is  a  kind  of  peach  tree,  with  a 
leathery  fruit  instead  of  a  juicy  one,  the  almond 
being  the  kernel  of  the  stone.  The  bitter  almond 
abounds  in  Prussic  acid ;  but  this  powerful  poison 
scarcely  exists  in  the  kernel  of  the  sweet  variety. 
Almond  trees  are  generally  grafted  on  plum 
stocks ;  and  they  should  be  grown  in  a  dry  soil 
and  a  sheltered  situation,  as  the  branches  are 
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brittle  and  apt  to  be  broken  off  hj  high  winds. 
When  ahnond  seeds  are  sown,  the  sharp  end 
should  be  pressed  downwards;  and  the  young 
plants  should  not  be  transplanted  except  when 
absolutely  necessary,  as  they  have  very  long  tap- 
roots. When  the  almond  is  planted  for  ornament 
it  should  have  a  back-ground  of  evergreens,  as  its 
flowers  appear  before  its  leaves. 

The  walnut,  being  a  spreading  tree  with  large 
leaves,  should  only  be  planted  where  no  injury  will 
be  sustained  by  a  deep  shade  being  cast  upon  the 
ground ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  its  leaves  are 
disliked  by  all  cattle,  and  are  injurious  to  cows. 
In  pruning  it  the  j;ips  of  the  branches  should  be 
taken  off,  to  make  them  throw  out  fruit-bearing 
shoots. 

Sweet  chestnuts  are  always  propagated  by  seeds, 
and  never  grow  well  unless  the  soil  contains  a 
portion  of  sand.  The  wood  is  worthless  when  old. 
Both  walnuts  and  chestnuts  are  generally  planted 
in  the  park. 

The  fruit  shrubs  grown  in  gardens  may  be 
considered  to  include  the  elder,  the  berberry,  and 
the  filbert,  though  these  are  frequently  called 
trees.  The  elder  and  the  berberry  will  grow  any- 
where, and  require  no  particular  care  in  their 
culture ;  the  filbert  is  only  a  variety  of  the  com- 
mon hazel,  and  both  are  generally  grown  on  the 
borders  of  walks,  where  they  are  planted  firom 
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five  to  ten  feet  apart,  according  as  they  are  to  be 
trained  upright  or  spreading.  As  the  fruit  is  pro- 
duced on  the  young  shoots,  the  bash  should  be 
kept  open  and  trained  in  the  cup  fashion,  in  order 
that  the  main  branches  maj  throw  out  short 
young  wood.  Filberts  are  propagated  hj  sowing 
the  seeds ;  and  hazel  trees  by  suckers,  which  they 
throw  up  in  abundance. 

Gooseberries  are  generally  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, which  strike  easily;  and  they  should  be 
grown  in  soil  which  is  well  drained,  and  well 
manured  by  a  coating  of  rotten  dung  being  laid 
upon  it  every  third  year.  The  bushes  should  be 
planted  in  rows  eight  or  ten  feet  apart,  the  plants 
being  about  six  feet  from  each  other.  They  should 
be  pruned  twice  a  year ;  in  the  winter  to  remove  the 
branches  not  likely  to  produce  fruit,  and  early  in 
summer  to  remove  those  shoots  that  are  not  likely 
to  ripen.  The  fruit  is  produced  partly  on  the  old 
and  partly  on  the  young  wood,  and  it  should  be 
thinned  when  gathered  green  for  pies  and  puddings, 
by  taking  only  a  few  irom  each  bush,  instead  of 
gathering  all  that  may  be  wanted  from  one. 

Currants  are  raised  from  cuttings  generally 
about  a  foot  long,  all  the  buds  from  which  are 
taken  off,  except  five  or  six  at  the  top ;  and  the 
cutting  is  then  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil  about  six 
inches  deep.  The  currant  bears  chiefly  on  spurs 
of  the  old  wood,  so  that  these  only  are  generally 
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left  in  the  winter  pruning.  The  currant  is  verj 
hardj,  and  will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation,  even 
under  the  drip  of  trees. 

Raspberries  always  bear  on  the  young  shoots, 
so  that  the  art  of  pruning  them  consists  in  cutting 
out  the  old  wood.  They  are  propagated  by  suck- 
ers, and  thrive  best  in  a  light  rich  soil,  and  an 
open  situation. 

The  cranberry  is  generally  grown  in  moist  soil 
or  peat  earth ;  but  it  may  be  grown  in  beds  in  the 
common  garden  like  the  strawberry.  When  cran- 
berries are  once  planted  they  require  no  after 
care,  except  removing  the  runners  when  they  ex- 
tend too  far. 

Having  now,  I  believe,  told  you  a  little,  though 
I  confess  not  much,  of  all  the  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  usually  grown  in  this  country  for  their 
fruit,  I  have  only  to  say  a  few  words  of  straw- 
berries and  tart-rhubarb,  and  then  I  think  I  shall 
have  given  you  all  the  information  you  will  re- 
quire for  so  small  a  garden  as  yours. 

Strawberries  are  rather  difficult  plants  to 
give  directions  for,  as  they  succeed  apparently 
equally  well  with  diiFerent  kinds  of  treatment. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  like  a  deep  rich 
soil,  well  manured ;  and  that,  when  a  new  straw- 
berry bed  is  planted,  the  ground  should  be 
trenched  at  least  two  feet  deep,  and  a  good  deal 
of  rotten  dung  (the  dung  from  an  old  hotbed  is 
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h&st)  should  be  mixed  wiih  the  soil  Some 
persons  make  fresh  strawberry  beds  every  year^ 
and  some  every  third  year;  but  strawberry  beds 
will  continue  to  produce  for  ten  or  twelve  years^ 
if  a  thick  coating  of  decayed  leaves  be  put  on  the 
bed  every  winter,  and  their  remains  forked  into 
the  bed  in  spring.  When  a  new  bed  is  to  be 
formed,  the  strongest  runners  should  be  selected 
from  the  old  plants ;  and  they  may  be  planted  in. 
beds  containing  three  rows  each,  eighteen  inches 
apart,  the  plants  being  about  twelve  inches  apart 
in  the  line.  Alpine  strawberries  may  be  raised 
from  seed,  and  will  fruit  the  first  year.  The 
Pine  is  an  excellent  strawberry  for  flavour,  but 
Keen's  seedling  is  the  best  for  general  use.  The 
Hautbois  requires  a  great  deal  of  manure,  and^ 
as  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  different 
plants,  nearly  one  half  the  plants  in  a  bed  are 
unproductive.  Strawberries  grow  very  well  on 
banks  facing  the  south  or  south-east,  or  on  little 
terraces  supported  by  walls,  but  in  these  situa- 
tions they  must  be  regularly  watered  twice  a  day. 
Strawberry  plants  never  produce  good  fruit  unless 
they  have  abundance  of  leaves,  as  shade  is  essen- 
tial to  the  fruit  being  juicy  and  of  a  good  flavour. 
Most  gardeners  take  off  the  runners  in  August  or 
September,  and  plant  them  in  nursing  beds  for 
the  winter,  transplanting  them  to  their  proper 
beds  in  March. 
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Tart-'rhvharb  is  propagated  by  seed  or  by 
division  of  the  root,  but  the  former  method  is 
generally  considered  the  better.  When  beds  of 
rhubarb  are  to  be  formed,  the  soil  should  be 
deeply  trenched  and  richly  manured,  and  the  seed 
then  sown  in  drills  two  feet  apart  for  the  scarlet 
rhubarb,  and  three  feet  apart  for  the  larger  kinds. 
When  the  plants  come  up  they  should  be  thinned 
out  so  as  to  leave  the  plants  about  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  as  the  rows  are  asunder.  A  few  leaves 
may  be  gathered  from  each  plant  the  second  year, 
but  it  is  generally  considered  to  strengthen  the 
plants  if  no  leaves  are  gathered  from  them  till  the 
third  year.  Khubarb  may  be  forced  in  the  open 
garden  by  putting  pots  over  it,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  done  for  sea-kale ;  or  the  plants  may  be 
taken  up  and  potted,  after  which  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  kitchen  near  the  fire  and  covered 
with  matting  or  old  carpet,  being  watered  every- 
day with  warm  water. 
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AND  IN4BCHIN0. PRUNING  AND  TRAINING. DISBUDDING. 

—  MANURING. — KBEPING   FRUIT  IN  A  FRUIT-ROOM. 

Digging  is  the  first  operation  necessary  in  gar- 
dening, as  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
cultivating  the  soil  till  it  has  been  first  pulverised, 
80  as  to  allow  the  fine  delicate  roots  of  the  plants 
to  penetrate  among  its  particles.  It  is  also  ne- 
cessary that  the  air  should  have  access  to  the 
roots  of  plants,  as  they  depend  for  their  nourish- 
ment almost  as  much  on  the  carbon  and  other 
elements  which  they  absorb  from  the  air,  as  on 
those  which  they  obtain  from  the  soil.  On  this 
account  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  dig  the  soil 
well  before  any  thing  is  planted  in  it,  but  also  to 
fork  it  over  occasionally  whenever  its  surface  be- 
comes hardened  and  impervious  to  the  air  and 
rain.  When  manure  is  applied  also,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  dig  it  into  the  soil ;  and  ground  is  oc- 
casionally trenched  in  order  to  bring  up  fresh 
soil  to  the  surface,   whenever  the  surface  soil 
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appears  to  be  exhausted  and  to  want  renewing. 
The  operation  of  digging  requires  considerable 
strength^  as  it  requires  first  to  be  able  to  force  the 
spade  into  the  ground^  and  then  to  raise  as  much 
earth  as  will  lie  upon  the  blade  and  turn  it  over. 
It  is,  however,  a  fine  healthy  occupation,  not  only 
from  its  calling  the  muscles  into  vigorous  action, 
but  from  the  smell  of  the  new  earth  being  par- 
ticularly invigorating;  and  you  might  have  a 
lady's  spade,  with  a  smooth  willow  handle,  that 
will  enable  you  to  dig  a  small  bed  without  much 
difficulty.  You  will  be  surprised,  however,  to 
find,  if  you  try  the  experiment,  that  there  is  an 
art  in  digging  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else ;  and 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  both  to  dig  in  a 
straight  line,  and  to  make  the  ground  look  even 
tolerably  level  after  it  has  been  dug  over.  Rak" 
inffy  though  it  appears  so  simple,  also  requires 
considerable  skill  to  make  the  ground  look  smooth 
and  perfectly  level.  Forking  is  not  so  difficult, 
as  it  merely  requires  to  have  the  fork  pressed 
into  the  ground,  and  then  pulled  backwards  and 
forwards,  so  as  to  loosen  a  portion  of  the  soil 
without  turning  it  over. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  hoesi  the  dravh-hae^ 
which  is  used  for  drawing  up  the  earth  to  any 
plant  that  is  to  be  earthed  up ;  and  the  thruit-hoey 
which  is  principally  used  for  destroying  weeds. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  both  these  foims^ 
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but  the  common  kindB,  I  think,  you  will  find  tho 
best.  The  most  useful  instrument,  however,  for 
you  will  be  a  trowely  and  this  you  will  find  indis- 
pensable, as,  without  it,  you  will  not  be  able  either 
to  transplant  or  pot  a  single  plant.  Some  per- 
sons use  what  is  called  a  transplanter,  to  enable 
them  when  they  take  up  a  plant,  to  remove  it 
without  disturbing  the  roots ;  but,  as  far  as  my 
own  experience  goes,  I  think  these  instruments 
are  more  troublesome  than  advantageous,  and  I 
prefer  using  a  trowel.  You  will  also  want  a 
buddinff'knife,  and  a  sharp  knife  for  making  cut- 
tings ;  and  you  will  find  a  pair  of  pruning'shean 
with  a  sliding-joint  extremely  useful  for  cutting 
ofi^  dead  wood,  or  removing  any  badly-placed 
branches. 

Plants  are  propagated  either  by  seed,  or  by  di- 
vision. When  they  are  to  be  propagated  by  seeds, 
the  ground  must  be  either  dug  or  forked  over  and 
made  leveL  It  is  then  firmed  by  beating  it  with 
the  flat  part  of  the  spade,  rolling  it,  or  in  any 
other  manner ;  and  the  seeds  are  scattered  over  it, 
if  they  are  to  be  sown  broad-cast,  and  covered 
with  earth  the  same  thickness  as  themselves. 
When  seeds  are  to  be  sown  in  drills,  a  narrow 
furrow  must  be  made,  by  drawing  a  stick  along 
the  ground  in  a  straight  line,  or  in  any  other  way 
so  as  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  firm,  and 
the  seeds  must  be  dropped  into  it  at  regular 
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distances.  The  furrow  is  then  filled  in,  so  that 
the  seeds  may  be  covered  to  the  same  depth  as 
their  own  thickness;  and  the  earth  is  slightly 
pressed  down,  and  afterwards  raked  over.  Larger 
seeds  are  sown  in  separate  holes  made  by  a  dibber, 
as  are  the  sets  of  potatoes ;  but  the  after  processes 
are  the  same  in  all.  Bulbs  and  tubers  are  also 
planted  in  the  same  manner ;  taking  care  that  the 
eyes  of  the  tubers  are  uppermost,  and  the  flat  part 
of  the  bulbs  downwards.  In  planting  Ranunculus 
tubers  the  claws  should  be  downwards,  and  if  any 
are  broken  they  should  be  cut  off  smooth  with  a 
sharp  knife. 

There  are  several  ways  of  propagating  plants 
by  division,  viz.  taking  off  suckers,  making  layers 
and  cuttings,  and  budding,  grafting,  and  inarching. 

Propagation  by  suckers  is  yery  simple.  Many 
plants  have  a  portion  of  their  stems  under  ground, 
from  the  buds  in  which  new  upright  stems  rise  into 
the  air  and  fibrous  roots  descend  into  the  ground. 
It  is  thus  only  necessary  to  divide  the  horizontal 
underground  stem  by  the  spade,  or  by  opening  the 
ground  till  the  stem  is  found,  and  then  cutting  it 
through  with  a  knife,  and  to  take  np  the  young 
plant  which  has  sprung  from  it  carefully  and 
without  injuring  its  roots,  cutting  off  the  remains 
of  the  old  plant  before  the  new  one  is  replanted. 
Suckers  sometimes  spring  from  the  collar  of  the 
old  plant,  and  when  this  is  the  case  they  require 
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more  care  in  removing  them,  to  avoid  injuring  the 
plant  from  which  they  spring. 

Runners  are  suckers  proceeding  from  horizontal 
stems  above  ground,  and  offsets  are  the  suckers  of 
bulbs,  as  they  proceed  either  from  the  root-plate, 
which  is  the  compressed  stem  of  the  hyacinth,  or 
from  the  main  body  of  the  corm,  which  is,  in  fieu^t, 
the  stem,  as  in  the  crocus. 

Layers  are  produced  by  imitating  the  process  of 
nature  in  making  suckers ;  as,  in  making  layers, 
a  joint  of  the  upper  stem  is  buried  in  the  ground, 
and  kept  moist  to  induce  it  to  throw  out  roots ; 
the  buried  stem  being  generally  slit  or  twisted  at 
the  joint,  so  as  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  sap, 
and  to  occasion  it  to  expend  itself  in  roots  instead 
of  circulating  in  its  ordinary  way  through  the 
branch.  As  soon  as  a  layer  has  produced  roots  it 
becomes  the  same  as  a  sucker,  and  may  be  treated 
in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Cuttings  are  portions  of  a  plant  cut  off  just 
below  a  bud,  and  buried  in  the  earth  to  induce 
them  to  throw  out  roots;  which  is  done  most 
effectually  by  exposing  them  to  warmth  and 
moisture,  and  shading  them  from  the  light,  as 
that  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  sap  towards  the 
leaves,  whilst  warmth  and  bottom  heat  dispose 
the  cuttings  to  throw  out  roots.  On  this  account 
cuttings  always  strike  most  readily  when  the  pots, 
14  which  they  are  planted,  are  plunged  into  a 
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hotbed^  and  covered  closely  with  a  hand-glass. 
It  must  be  observed  in  making  cuttings,  that  thej 
ought  in  most  cases  to  consist  of  two  buds ;  from 
the  lower  one  of  which  the  new  roots  are  to 
spring,  while  the  upper  one  is  to  produce  the 
stem  of  the  new  plant.  Cuttings  must  always  be 
made  quite  firm  at  the  base ;  and  they  generally 
strike  most  readily  when  the  bottom  of  the  cutting, 
which  is  cut  through  a  joint  and  quite  flat,  rests 
against  a  piece  of  the  drainage,  or  even  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  being  in  both  cases  pressed  so  closely 
against  its  earthenware  support  as  to  exclude  the 
air.  When  a  cutting  is  made,  most  of  the  leaves 
are  removed,  as  the  evaporation  from  them  is 
greater  than  the  plant  can  support  while  it  is 
without  roots.  Cuttings  of  succulent  plants  are 
generally  laid  upon  a  shelf  to  dry  before  they  are 
put  into  the  ground,  as  if  this  is  not  done  the 
wounded  part  is  apt  to  become  rotten,  and  to  de- 
cay. Cuttings  are  generally  struck  either  in  sand 
or  very  light  earth,  in  order  that  the  young  roots 
may  meet  with  as  little  obstruction  as  possible. 

Pipingi  are  portions  of  pinks  and  carnations 
pulled  asunder  at  a  joint  instead  of  being  divided 
with  a  knife,  and  afterwards  planted,  and  treated 
exactly  like  cuttings. 

Budding  is  taking  off  a  nngle  bud  or  eye,  called 
a  scion,  from  one  plant,  and  inserting  it  in  another 
plant  called  the  stock.    This  operation  is  generally 
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performed  in  July  or  August.  In  the  first  place, 
a  slit  is  made  on  each  side  and  above  and  below 
a  leaf  which  has  a  healthy  bud  in  its  axil,  that  is, 
just  between  the  footnstalk  of  the  leaf  and  the 
branch  on  which  it  grows.  The  bark  of  the 
branch  containing  the  bud  and  the  leaf  is  then 
detached  from  the  branch,  by  passing  under  it  the 
bone  handle  of  the  budding-knife,  which  is  made 
flat  and  thin  on  purpose,  and  raising  it  gradually 
up.  If  the  bark  has  been  raised  carefully  and 
properly,  there  will  generally  be  a  little  bit  of 
wood  just  under  the  bud,  which  must  be  carefully 
taken  out,  so  that  not  the  smallest  particle  of  wood 
is  left  on  the  under  side  of  the  barL  A  long  slit 
is  then  made  in  the  bark  of  the  stock,  with  a  cross 
slit  at  the  top,  and,  the  bark  being  gently  raised 
at  each  of  the  comers  made  by  the  intersection  of 
the  long  slit  and  the  horizontal  slit,  the  piece  of 
bark  with  the  bud  attached  is  carefully  introduced 
under  the  bark  of  the  stock,  which  is  closed  over 
it,  and  bound  tightly  with  a  bit  of  bast  mat,  in 
order  that  the  bark  containing  the  new  bud  may 
be  pressed  as  closely  to  the  wood  of  the  stock  as 
possible.  K  the  operation  has  been  properly 
performed  and  the  bud  was  a  healthy  one,  it  will 
soon  begin  to  swell ;  and,  when  it  does  so,  it  will 
push  oiF  the  foot-stalk  of  the  old  leaf  that  was 
taken  off  with  it,  so  that  when  this  foot-stalk 
falls  it  is  a  sign  the  bud  has  taken.    *When  the  bud 
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has  developed  itself  into  leaves,  the  ligature  should 
be  loosened  to  allow  the  branch  of  the  stalk  to 
expand.  The  operation  of  budding  requires  a 
good  deal  of  nicety:  first,  to  avoid  wounding 
the  wood  of  the  stock  in  slitting  the  bark ;  and, 
secondly,  to  make  the  bark  of  the  scion  fit  quite 
closely  to  the  wood  of  the  stock,  as,  if  the  least 
vacuity  is  left  between  them,  the  bud  will  wither 
instead  of  beginning  to  grow. 

Grafting  differs  from  budding,  in  the  scion  con- 
sisting of  several  buds  instead  of  one.  It  is  also 
performed  at  a  different  time  of  the  year ;  as  March 
and  April  are  the  proper  seasons  for  grafting, 
whereas  budding  is  never  performed  till  after  Mid- 
smnmer.  In  grafting,  sometimes  the  head  of  the 
stock  is  cut  off,  and  sometimes  only  the  branch, 
and  the  scion  is  selected  according  to  the  size  of 
the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  attached.  When  the 
scion  and  the  stock  have  been  both  chosen,  they 
are  cut  slantingly,  so  that  one  may  fit  into  the 
other ;  and  care  being  taken  that  the  bark  and 
soft  wood  of  the  two  unite,  at  least  on  one  side, 
the  two  pieces  are  bound  together,  and  the  ligature 
is  covered  with  what  is  called  grafting  clay,  that 
is,  a  mixture  of  stiff  clay,  with  a  fourth  part  of 
fresh  horse-dung,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cut  hay. 
Another  kind  of  grafting  clay  is  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  stiff  clay  and  cow-dung.  It  is  of  very 
little  consequence  whether  the  scion  and  the  stock 
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are  of  the  same  diameter,  provided  they  are  so  cut 
and  fitted,  as  to  leave  no  vacuity  between  them, 
in  those  parts  where  the  union  is  to  be  effected ; 
and,  to  keep  them  quite  closely  attached  to  each 
other,  it  is  customary  to  form  a  tongue,  or  little 
projecting  part,  by  making  a  slanting  cut  in  the 
scion,  and  to  make  a  corresponding  slit  in  the 
stock  to  receive  it.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
grafting ;  but  that  which  I  have  described,  and 
which  is  called  whip  or  tongue  grafting,  is  the  most 
common,  an^  it  is  always  performed  with  the  firm 
or  ripened  wood.  There  is,  however,  another  kind 
of  grafting,  now  becoming  common  in  the  nurse- 
ries, which  is  performed  with  the  young,  or  un- 
ripened  wood,  and  this  is  called  herbaceous  grafir 
inffy  because  the  parts  of  the  stem  with  which  it  is 
performed  are  as  succulent  as  the  stems  of  herba- 
ceous plants.  In  this  kind  of  grafting,  the  shoot 
of  the  stock  is  broken  off  about  two  inches  below 
the  point,  and  all  the  leaves  are  taken  off  ex- 
cept two,  one  on  each  side,  which  are  left  to  draw 
up  the  sap.  The  stock  is  then  split  with  a  very 
sharp  knife  between  the  leaves  left  on  it ;  and,  the 
base  of  the  scion  having  been  cut  into  a  wedge - 
shape,  it  is  fixed  into  the  cleft  made  in  the  stock, 
which  is  boimd  tightly  up  with  strips  of  cere- 
cloth, or  coarse  cotton  cloth  covered  with  grafting 
wax,  made  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine,  bees'  wax 
^d  rosin,  with  a  little  tallow,  melted  together. 
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Sometimes  plants,  especially  camellias  in  pots,  are 
grafted  in  this  manner,  and  placed  in  a  hot-house 
under  hand-glasses,  and  the  pot  surrounded  with 
moss,  to  keep  the  cutting  as  close  as  possible. 
This  mode  of  grafting  is  of  French  origin,  and  it 
is  called  lagreffe  etouffee. 

Inarching  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
layering,  as  it  is  performed  without  separating  the 
part  which  is  to  form  the  new  plant.  A  branch 
is  bent  from  a  living  plant,  and  partly  cut  through, 
and,  the  tongue  thus  formed  being  introduced  into 
a  slit  made  in  another  plant,  the  two  are  bound 
closely  together.  It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of 
grafting,  which  is  called  inarching,  can  only  be 
practised  with  plants  in  pots,  as  it  requires  the  two 
plants  that  are  to  be  united  to  be  brought  close 
together,  and  to  remain  so  till  the  graft  has  taken 
effect. 

You  must  observe  that,  in  all  kinds  of  grafting 
and  budding,  there  must  be  a  considerable  degree 
of  resemblance  between  the  scion  and  the  stock, 
for  the  graft  to  take  effect.  Thus,  though  one 
stoned  fruit  may  be  grafted  on  another,  such  as 
the  almond  or  peach  on  the  plum,  a  stoned  fruit 
cannot  be  grafted  on  a  kemeled  fruit,  such  as  a 
plum  on  an  apple  or  a  pear.  In  the  like  manner^ 
an  apple  cannot  be  gntfted  on  an  orange,  which 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  done,  to  produce  a 
pomegranate ;  nor  a  rose  on  a  black  currant,  which 
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it  was  formerly  believed  would  produce  a  black 
rose.  It  is  true  that  plants  are  sometimes  sold 
in  Italy  which  appear  to  have  been  unnaturally 
grafted,  such  as  a  rose  upon  an  orange ;  but  it  will 
be  found,  when  closely  examined,  that  the  pith  of 
the  orange  has  been  artfully  scooped  out,  and  the 
stem  of  the  rose  tree  introduced  into  the  hollow 
space  thus  formed,  through  a  hole  made  in  the 
stem  close  to  the  root.  In  this  way  the  two  plants 
may  appear  to  be  one  for  some  time ;  as  the  stem 
of  the  orange  tree  will  live  and  produce  leaves  two 
or  three  years  after  the  pith  is  removed,  provided 
the  operation  has  been  performed  carefully. 

The  other  operations  of  gardening  are  pruning 
and  training^  and,  as  I  have  already  spoken  of 
these  when  treating  of  the  different  trees,  I  have 
only  to  add  here  that  the  great  art  in  pruning  is 
to  give  a  clean  sloping  cut  without  bruising  the 
bark,  as  nature  will  make  an  effort  to  cover  the 
wound  if  the  edges  of  the  bark  are  left  in  a 
healthy  state.  The  use  of  a  sloping  cut  is,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  lodging  on  a  wounded 
part  Trees  should  never  be  cut  in  a  hard  frost ; 
and  as  little  as  possible  in  summer,  as  every 
branch  taken  off  while  the  plant  is  in  a  growing 
state  excites  it  to  make  fresh  efforts  to  throw  out 
new  shoots.  Many  persons  look  over  their  trees 
in  sununer,  and  rub  off  all  the  buds  which  they 
think  likely  to  produce  useless  shoots ;   and  this 
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practice,  which  is  called  disbudding,  is  a  very 
good  one,  as  it  prevents  the  tree  from  wasting  its 
strength  unnecessarily.  The  principal  object  to 
be  attained  in  training  a  fruit  tree  is,  to  make  the 
plant  produce  as  much  fruit  as  possible ;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  branches  are  bent  backwards  and 
forwards  to  cause  obstructions  in  the  sap,  as  it  is 
only  from  places  where  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  sap  that  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced.  Another 
object  in  training  standard  trees  is  to  let  the  air 
into  the  centre  of  the  tree,  so  that  it  may  ripen  the 
wood;  and  a  secondary  object  in  training  trees 
against  a  wall  is,  that  every  part  of  the  wall  may 
be  covered. 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  gardening  without 
saying  a  few  words  on  manures.  The  object  of 
manuring  ground  is,  to  supply  the  soil  with  cer- 
tain properties  which  are  necessary  for  the  nu- 
trition of  the  plants,  and  this  is  done  partly  by 
mixing  with  it  some  kind  of  animal  or  of  vegetable 
manure,  and  partly  by  adding  some  earth,  in 
which  the  soil  of  the  garden  may  be  deficient. 
The  new  manures  which  have  lately  been  so 
fashionable  are  of  both  kinds :  guano  is  the  dung 
of  sea  birds,  which  has  been  accumulating  for  ages 
on  islands  off  the  western  coasts  of  Africa  and 
South  America ;  and  nitrate  of  soda  and  Hum- 
phrey's compound  are  mineral  substances  which 
are  very  efficacious  in  promoting  vegetation.     The 
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best  vegetable  manure  is  formed  from  decayed 
leaves,  and  this  is  a  manure  which  may  always  be 
used  with  perfect  safety ;  whereas  the  others  are 
very  injurious  if  used  in  too  large  a  quantity. 

No  kind  of  animal  manure  should  be  used  in  a 
garden  (except  for  making  hotbeds)  till  it  is  tho* 
roughly  decayed  and  all  fermentation  is  gone  off; 
as  while  it  is  in  process  of  decay  the  gases  it 
evolves  are  decidedly  hurtful  to  plants.  Those 
manures  which  abound  in  nitrogen,  such  as  stable 
manure  and  the  dung  of  birds,  are  the  strongest 
and  most  dangerous ;  as  if  used  incautiously  they 
will  blacken  and  shrivel  up  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  to  which  they  are  applied.  Guano  and 
pigeon's  dung  are  very  much  alike  in  their  proper- 
ties, and  both  are  of  an  extremely  caustic  nature ; 
so  that  they  should  only  be  used  in  very  small 
quantities,  or  be  very  much  diluted.  One  ounce 
of  guano  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  a  common  propor- 
tion ;  or  the  guano  may  be  mixed  with  six  or  seven 
times  its  own  bulk  of  loam,  peat,  or  charcoal,  and 
dug  into  the  ground  before  the  crops  are  sown :  if 
applied  afterwards  as  a  top  dressing,  it  should  be 
eidier  in  wet  weather,  or  the  soil  should  be  well 
watered.  Charcoal  is  very  efficacious  in  some 
cases,  but  it  appears  variable  in  its  action;  as 
sometimes  it  produces  scarcely  any  effect.  Nitrate 
of  soda  and  saltpetre  act  principally  by  supplying 
a  particular  kind  of  earth  to  plants  that  are  in 
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want  of  it,  and  of  course  will  not  suit  all  plants ; 
but  they  are  also  of  service  in  keeping  the  earth 
moist,  and  this,  when  not  carried  to  an  excess,  is 
always  usefuL 

When  it  is  wished  to  keep  plants  constantly 
in  a  growing  state,  the  soil  should  be  rendered 
rich,  and  the  plants  should  also  be  watered  fre- 
quently, so  as  never  to  suffer  the  soil  to  become 
quite  dry ;  equal  care  being  taken  to  keep  it  free 
from  stagnant  water,  which  would  rot  the  roots. 
When,  however,  the  plant  is  to  be  hardened,  to 
stay  out  the  winter,  it  should  be  kept  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  no  manure  should  be  applied  for  some 
time  previously  to  the  cold  weather  setting  in. 
Nothing  is  less  generally  understood  than  the  use 
of  manures.  They  are  in  fact  food ;  and  should 
not  be  given  to  plants  in  excess,  any  more  than 
children  should  be  crammed  with  food.  Starving 
land  repletion  should  both  be  carefully  avoided; 
and  the  great  art  of  the  cultivator  is  shown  in  sup- 
plying plants  with  food  only  when  they  need  it. 
Too  much  water  will  sometimes  produce  leaves 
and  stems  instead  of  fruit  and  flowers ;  and  shoots 
of  great  luxuriance  very  frequently  do  not  ripen, 
and  arc  killed  by  the  first  frost. 

After  telling  you  how  to  grow  fruit,  I  must 
next  tell  you  how  to  keep  it.  A  proper  fruit" 
roam  should  be  fitted  up  with  broad  shelves,  or 
wooden  trays  with  rims  in  front  to  prevent  the 
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fruit  from  faUing  off^  and  divided  into  compart- 
ments for  the  different  kinds.  There  is  generally 
a  large  table  in  the  centre  for  sorting  the  fruits, 
and  a  thermometer  should  be  hung  on  one  side  to 
regulate  the  temperature.  According  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  the  essential  points  for  a  fruit-room  are, 
"a  low  and  steady  temperature;  dryness  to  a 
certain  pointy  for  apples  are  found  to  keep  best  in 
a  rather  damp  atmosphere ;  and  exclusion  of  the 
external  air:''  to  this  he  adds,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  fruit  in  comparative  darkness,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  becoming  shriveled  and  ripe  prema« 
turely ;  that  the  temperature  of  the  room  should 
not  be  much  above  40°;  and  that  the  shelves 
should  be  of  white  deal,  as  that  wood  does  not  give 
an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  fruit. 

Fruits  keep  best  when  laid  separately,  so  as 
not  to  touch  each  other;  and  sometimes  pears 
may  be  kept  by  packing  them  in  fern,  and  grapes 
by  packing  them  in  jars  in  sawdust.  Walnuts 
and  chestnuts  should  be  kept  in  rather  a  moist 
place,  and  covered  with  fern  to  exclude  the  wr  as 
much  as  possible,  as  they  are  much  injured  if  they 
are  kept  too  dry. 

I  may  here  mention  that  when  sweet  chestnuts 
are  sent  to  the  table,  they  ought  always  to  be 
boiled  first,  and  roasted  afterwards ;  as,  if  roasted 
without  previously  boiling,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  cook  them  sufficiently  to  make  them  wholesome. 
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without  burning  them.  After  they  have  been 
boiled,  before  they  are  put  down  to  roast,  care 
must  be  taken  to  prick  the  skins ;  as,  if  this  is 
neglected,  the  chestnuts  will  fly  about  in  all 
directions  as  soon  as  the  outer  skin  becomes 
parched. 
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LETTER  Xm. 

QXJADBUPED8  KSPT  FOB  AMUSEMENT. —  HOB8B8  TOB  BIDDI6 
AKD  DBITING  IN  FONT  CABBIAGE8.  —  MULES,  ZEBBAS, 
QUAGGAS,   AND  DONKETS. — DOGS   AND   CATS. 


I  AM  delighted,  my  dear  Annie,  to  find  that  you 
are  fond  of  riding.  There  is  something  noble  and 
invigorating  in  the  exercise.  If  your  horse  is 
tractable  and  docile,  you  will  soon  begin  to  con- 
sider him  as  your  friend ;  and  if  he  is  refractory, 
you  will  feel  a  pride  in  being  able,  by  skill,  to 
conquer  a  powerful  being  possessing  strength  so 
superior  to  your  own.  I  like  to  see  a  lady  ride 
well  and  fearlessly ;  and,  in  short,  the  only  draw- 
back I  can  find  to  the  pleasure  your  letter  gave 
me  is,  the  somewhat  mysterious  malady  of  your 
horse,  on  which  you  consult  me.  You  say  that, 
though  a  fine  spirited  creature  when  you  are  on 
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its  back^  it  appears  dull  and  stupid  when  first 
brought  out,  and  that  it  shuffles  against  things  as 
if  it  were  half-blind.  You  say  you  have  consulted 
a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  says  that  .there  is  no 
disease  in  the  eyes,  so  that  I  suspect  the  evil  lies 
where  you  have  probably  never  thought  of  looking 
for  it,  viz.  in  the  stable.  If  your  stable  is  dark, 
the  mystery  is  explained  at  once;  and  I  think 
it  is  very  probable  that  this  may  be  the  case, 
as  you  tell  me  that  your  horse  is  kept  in  a  stable 
apart  from  the  rest,  that  it  may  be  taken  more 
care  of. 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  more  of  the  diseases  of 
horses  depend  on  the  stable  than  is  generally 
imagined.  If  the  stable  be  dark  the  eyes  are  af- 
fected ;  and  if  it  be  damp  the  horse  is  liable  to 
catch  cold ;  and  coughs,  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  finally  broken  wind,  are  the  results.  Another 
evil  in  many  cases  arises  from  the  stable  that 
you  would  not  readily  think  of,  and  that  is,  if  the 
doorway  is  too  small  and  the  posts  on  each  side  of 
it  sharp-edged,  the  hair  of  the  horses  is  frequently 
injured  in  going  in  and  out.  Horses  are,  in  fact, 
much  more  delicate  than  is  generally  imagined, 
and  many  of  the  diseases  with  which  they  are 
afflicted  arise  from  a  want  of  proper  attention  to 
their  comforts.  On  this  account,  the  first  thing 
in  the  management  of  a  horse  is,  to  see  that  its 
stable  is  spacious,  light,  well  ured,  and  dry.    In 
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attending  to  the  latter  point,  however,  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  is  kept  dry  hj  a  dnun  in  the 
centre  and  at  the  back  of  the  stall,  and  that  the 
paving  is  as  nearly  level  as  possible.  It  has  for 
some  years  past  been  the  fashion  to  make  the 
pavement  of  stables  slope  so  considerably  towards 
the  door  that  the  horse's  fore-feet  stand  much 
higher  than  his  hind  feet ;  and  this  is  not  only  a 
most  uncomfortable  position  for  a  tired  horse,  but 
it  is  very  apt  to  bring  on  diseases  in  the  fore-feet 
and  legs.  It  is  also  of  great  importance  that  the 
stalls  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  each  horse 
room  to  turn  himself,  and  to  lie  down  comfortably 
in  any  position  he  may  fancy.  We  all  know  what 
a  comfort  it  is  when  we  are  tired,  to  stretch  our- 
selves out  how  we  like;  and  a  hunter  turned 
into  a  loose  box,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  will 
often  be  found  lying  with  his  legs  stretched  out 
like  a  dog,  instead  of  having  them  doubled  under 
him  as  horses  are  obliged  to  sleep  when  confined 
in  narrow  stalls. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  when  there  is  a  wide  spaoe 
between  the  stalls  and  the  door,  as  it  prevents  the 
wind  from  blowing  directly  upon  the  horses  every 
time  the  door  is  opened.  It  is  also  best  not  to  have 
the  stable  in  an  exposed  situation,  but  to  have  it 
so  placed  that  it  may  be  sheltered  by  some  other 
building  from  the  north  and  east  winds.  The 
loftiness  of  the  stable  is  another  very  important 
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point.  It  is  the  custom  in  many  places  to  have 
the  hay-loft  over  it;  but  this  is  bad  in  every 
point  of  view^  as  it  not  only  makes  the  ceiling  of 
the  stable  low,  and  by  confining  the  aii*  renders 
the  horses  liable  to  take  cold  every  time  the  door 
is  opened,  but  the  dust  and  seeds  from  the  hay  are 
apt  to  fall  from  the  loft  whenever  the  horse  is 
supplied  with  hay,  and  to  injure  him  by  getting 
into  his  eyes.  I  am  fully  aware  when  I  am  saying 
this,  that  you  can  neither  alter  the  position  of 
your  stables  nor  make  them  larger,  without  more 
expense  being  incurred  than  your  husband  would 
perhaps  approve  of.  I  do  not,  however,  think 
that  ho  would  object  to  having  an  additional 
window  made,  or  to  adding  to  the  height  of  the 
stable  by  removing  the  floor  of  the  loft,  parti- 
cularly if  there  be  any  small  room  adjoining  the 
stable  in  which  the  hay  can  conveniently  be  kept. 
A  great  deal,  also,  may  be  done  by  clean- 
liness. Whenever  the  horse  is  out,  the  stable 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  windows 
opened,  and  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  the 
rack  and  manger  should  be  well  cleaned  and 
scoured  with  a  brush.  It  is,  however,  important 
that  the  stable  should  be  dry  when  the  horse 
returns  to  it.  In  some  places  stables  are  wanned 
by  flues  or  hot-water  pipes,  or  by  a  fire  being 
kept  in  the  harness-room  adjoining;  and,  when 
there  are  no  means  of  this  kind^  the  stable  may  be 
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kept  dry  hj  having  a  lamp  constantly  burmng  iu 
a  lantern  suspended  from  the  roof.  It  is^  indeed^ 
said  that  any  stable,  however  damp,  may  be  dried 
with  this  expedient  in  twenty-four  hours;  and 
that  a  similar  lamp  hung  in  the .  harness-room 
will  be  sufficient,  without  fires,  to  keep  the  harness 
uninjured  for  years.  A  great  deal  of  the  comfort 
and  health  of  your  horses  must,  however,  depend 
on  the  care  and  attention  of  your  grooms.  Nothing 
is  more  injurious  to  a  horse  than  to  be  kept 
standing  on  his  litter  all  day.  To  use  the  words 
of  an  exceedingly  clever  writer  on  the  subject 
(Sir  George  Stephens),  "it  makes  the  hoof  brittle; 
dries  up  the  sole,  and  destroys  its  elasticity; 
cankers  the  frog,  and  is  a  common  cause  of  grease 
and  swelled  legs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dung  is  regularly  removed,  and  the  dry  and  clean 
straw  carefully  separated  every  morning,  and 
placed  under  the  manger  till  wanted,  the  stable 
is  free  from  unpleasant  smells,  and  about  half  the 
quantity  of  clean  straw  will  be  consumed." 

Horses  should  always  be  cleaned  in  the  open 
air,  if  the  weather  will  permit ;  as  they  frequently 
hurt  themselves  against  their  stalls  when  cleaned 
in  the  stable,  and  sometimes  acquire  a  habit  of 
crib-biting.  Many  horses  have  skins  so  fine  as  to 
be  unable  to  bear  the  use  of  the  common  curry- 
comb, and  these  horses  should  be  cleaned  with 
brushes   the    bristles    of  which   are  of  uneven 
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length.  Good  cleaning  is  a  most  essential  point 
in  the  management  of  a  horse ;  and  the  horse 
ought  to  be  80  clean  as  not  to  soil  your  hand^  or 
your  pocket-handkerchief^  if  drawn  over  his  back. 
Another  point  to  be  attended  to^  after  a  horse  has 
had  unusual  work^  is^  to  let  the  groom  rub  his  legs 
down  well,  particularly  his  back  sinews :  each  leg 
should  be  rubbed  for  at  least  ten  minutes.  When 
horses  come  in  warm,  with  their  legs  very  dirty, 
they  should  not  be  washed  immediately,  but  they 
should  be  rubbed  dry  with  straw,  and  only  some 
of  the  dirt  taken  off  with  a  dry  brush.  The  feet 
should,  however,  be  examined,  and  any  stones 
that  may  be  in  should  be  picked  out,  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet  washed.  A  horse,  when  very 
hot,  should  also  not  be  covered  with  a  cloth,  till 
he  has  been  rubbed  dry  with  straw.  Washing 
the  legs  of  a  horse  with  cold  water,  when  the 
horse  comes  in  hot  and  dirty,  is  sure  to  give  a 
sudden  chill ;  and  putting  on  a  cloth,  while  the 
hair  of  a  horse  is  wet  from  the  effects  of  violent 
exercise,  sends  the  perspiration  in,  and  is  sure  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  disease.  When  a  horse  is 
very  hot,  he  should  be  rubbed  for  half  an  hour 
before  any  cloth  is  put  on  at  all ;  and  then,  if  the 
heat  of  the  horse  break  out  into  moisture  again^ 
the  horse  should  have  a  second  rubbing,  after 
which  he  should  be  covered  with  another  quite 
dry  clotL     The  coat  of  a  horse  generally  becomes 
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thick  and  shaggy  in  winter,  and  when  it  does  so 
the  horse  may  with  perfect  safety  be  clipped,  and 
indeed  it  will  be  an  advantage,  as  the  hair,  if 
short,  is  much  easier  dried  when  wet,  and  can  be 
more  thoroughly  cleaned.  Great  care,  however, 
must  be  taken  to  protect  a  horse  when  newly 
dipped  from  cold;  and,  should  the  weather  be 
severe,  the  horse  not  only  ought  to  have  an  ad- 
ditional cloth  on  in  the  stable,  but  his  legs  may 
be  bandaged  with  flannel  rollers.  The  feet  of  a 
horse  should  be  stopped  every  other  night  with  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  cow-dung,  and  this,  and 
anointing  the  hoof  with  tar  in  hot  weather,  will 
keep  the  homy  part  of  the  foot  moist  and  elastic. 
A  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  shoeing 
horses  within  the  last  few  years,  by  interposing  a 
thick  piece  of  leather,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  India 
rubber,  between  the  iron  shoe  and  the  hoof  of  the 
horse. 

Horses  should  always  be  fed  and  exercised  r^u- 
larly.  If  the  hay  be  cut,  less  will  be  wasted ;  and 
if  the  oats  be  bruised  and  mixed  with  cut  straw, 
three  feeds  a  day  will  generally  be  sufficient  in- 
stead of  four.  If  the  servants  complain  of  the 
additional  labour  of  bruising  the  oats,  a  mill  may 
be  procured  for  that  purpose,  which  will  cost  a 
mere  trifle,  and  the  turning  of  which  will  afford 
employment  for  the  poor.  It  is  seldom  advisable 
to  give  a  horse  that  is  only  moderately  worked 
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beans,  but  it  should  never  be  stinted  in  its  water, 
except  when  going  out  If  horses  are  kept  short 
of  water,  they  will  drink  too  much  when  they 
have  an  opportunity ;  and  thus  often  injure  their 
wind.  When  a  horse  is  over-tired,  and  refuses 
his  com,  he  will  frequently  take  a  mash  of  oat- 
meal and  water,  particularly  if  slightly  warm,  and 
nothing  can  be  better  for  him. 

When  a  horse  is  slightly  indisposed,  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  put  him  immediately  into  the 
hands  of  a  farrier.  Most  country  farriers  are  ig- 
norant people,  who  have  a  certain  set  of  recipes 
which  have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
and  who  are  as  far  behind  the  present  age  as 
Culpeper,  when  he  recommends  ointments  of 
certain  herbs  gathered  under  Mercury  to  be  kept 
in  every  house,  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  com- 
plaints, even  broken  bones.  It  is  said  that  horses 
thrive  most  if  they  have  always  a  lump  of  salt 
and  another  of  chalk  in  the  manger.  Many  per- 
sons turn  a  horse  out  to  grass  to  cure  a  cough, 
but  this  generally  only  makes  matters  worse,  if 
the  hone  has  been  previously  kept  in  the  stable. 
When  a  horse  has  taken  cold,  he  may  frequently 
be  cured  by  stopping  his  com  and  giving  him 
mashes  of  thin  gruel  and  bran  for  a  few  days. 
Slight  feverish  symptoms,  which  often  attend  a 
cold,  and  are  known  by  the  nose  feeling  hot,  the 
eyes  looking  dull,  and  tlie  coat  rough,  with  loss  of 
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appetite,  may  generally  be  cured  by  similar  means, 
with  a  dose  of  two  drachms  of  aloes  for  a  horse, 
and  somewhat  less  for  a  pony.  If  these  means 
are  not  suflScient,  the  horse  may  be  bled ;  but,  if 
it  still  continues  ill,  a  veterinary  surgeon  must  be 
sent  for.  For  a  bruised  leg  or  a  light  strain  a 
common  bread  poultice  may  be  applied ;  a  large 
coarse  stocking  being  drawn  over  the  leg  first, 
and  then  the  poultice  put  into  it  so  as  to  lie  on 
the  diseased  part  Should  a  horse  break  his  knees, 
the  part  ought  to  be  washed  with  warm  water  and 
a  sponge,  to  remove  any  dirt  or  gravel ;  and  then 
a  little  unsalted  lard  or  butter  should  be  applied, 
with  a  little  powdered  alum  in  it  if  the  wound  be 
large;  and,  taking  care  to  make  the  hair  lie  as 
smooth  as  possible,  a  bit  of  linen  should  be  laid 
on  the  place,  and  kept  on  with  a  knee-cap,  not 
tied  too  tight.  If  the  knee  be  bruised  as  well  as 
cut,  a  poultice  should  be  applied,  and  changed 
two  or  three  times  a  day;  but  on  no  account 
use  gunpowder,  which  is  a  favourite  remedy  for 
broken  knees  with  ignorant  people,  as  it  only 
irritates  the  wound. 

On  no  account  keep  a  vicious  horse.  Do  not 
believe  what  horse-jockeys  or  grooms  may  tell  you 
of  it  being  only  play,  or  being  easily  cured.  It  is 
true  that  horses  often  become  vicious  throu£:h  the 
teasing  of  grooms ;  but  vice,  when  once  shown,  is 
never  thoroughly    eradicated.     Sir  George  Ste- 
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phens  has  some  excellent  observations  on  this 
subject.  '^  A  horse  does  not  understand  a  jest : 
tickling  him  or  pinching  him ;  worrying  him  in 
the  stall ;  sometimes  coaxing  and  then  scolding 
him  ;  dressing  him  when  feeding ;  pushing  him 
with  the  fork ;  all  play  of  this  sort  leads  to  retort, 
which,  when  it  becomes  habitual,  is  incurable 
vice,"  Other  faults  in  horses  arise  from  the  fol- 
lies of  riders.  "  A  horse  should  be  mounted  steadily, 
but  promptly ;  and  when  mounted,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  walk  away  quietly  for  the  first  hundred 
yards :  instead  of  tliis,  nothing  is  more  conunon 
than  to  see  a  man,  as  soon  as  his  foot  is  in  the 
stirrup,  apply  the  spur  and  check  the  curb,  to 
show  off  his  horse's  spirit  Thus  he  becomes 
irritable  and  impatient  the  instant  he  is  led  out 
of  the  stable,  and  sometimes  acquires  a  habit  of 
rearing  and  plunging  before  the  rider  is  well 
settled  in  his  seat.  Some  thoughtless  blockheads 
can  never  pass  a  carriage  (particularly  if  there  are 
ladies  in  it)  without  the  same  ambition  of  display ; 
and  hence  the  animal  views  the  approaching  car- 
riage as  a  forerunner  of  punishment,  and  resists 
every  attempt  to  pass  it."  In  harness  horses  fre- 
quently acquire  a  habit  of  gibbing  or  swerving  to 
one  side  from  inattention  to  the  collar ;  as  if  it 
galls  the  shoulder,  or  presses  on  the  windpipe^ 
which  it  often  does  when  not  made  expressly  for 
the  horse  that  wears  it,  ''he  resists  the  draught; 
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and,  when  punished  for  resistance,  he  rears  or 
kicks ;  and,  if  he  thus  vanquishes  a  timid  driver, 
he  will  repeat  the  trick  till  it  becomes  habitual." 

Many  young  men  take  pride  in  urging  a  horse 
forward,  and  applying  the  curb  at  the  same  time 
to  make  the  horse  collect  himself,  and  pioff  or 
make  the  coubrette ;  or,  in  other  words,  prance 
and  rear.  If,  when  the  horse  is  in  this  state,  the 
right  rein  be  pressed,  the  horse  will  passage,  that 
is,  cross  his  legs,  and  go  sideways  to  the  right, 
with  his  head  bending  towards  the  right ;  but  if 
the  left  rein  be  pressed  also,  though  not  quite  so 
strongly  as  the  right,  the  horse  will  perform  the 
manoeuvre  called  the  epaule  en  dedans^  and  will  go 
sideways  to  the  left,  bending  and  looking  towards 
the  right  But  without  going  through  all  the 
terms  of  the  manege,  I  may  observe  that  most 
riding-masters  advise  their  pupils  to  make  the 
horse  feel  the  rein ;  and  this,  which  is  called  the 
bearing  or  appui^  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  in 
good  horsemanship.  There  should  indeed  be  a 
proper  understanding,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  be- 
tween  the  horse's  mouth  and  the  rider's  hand,  so 
as  to  make  the  horse  obey  the  slightest  indication 
irom  the  rein.  All  the  movements  of  guidance 
in  a  good  rider  should  indeed  be  so  slight  and 
gentle  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  there  should 
be  nothing  approaching  to  jerking  or  pulling ;  but 
the  horse  should  seem  instinctively  to  obey  the 
rider's  wilL     It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  accustom 
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your  horse  to  your  voice,  and  to  pat  or  caress  him 
and  give  him  occasionally  an  apple,  a  piece  of 
bread  or  a  carrot,  speaking  kindly  to  him  at  the 
same  time.  Horses  may  indeed  be  taught  as 
many  tricks  aa  dogs,  and  eometimea  more.  I  have 
known  several  instances  of  shooting  ponies  learn- 
ing to  open  gates ;  and  I  have  heard  of  others  who 
have  been  taught  to  pick  up  a  handkerchief,  a 
glove,  or  even  a  whip,  in  their  mouths,  and  to 
turn  their  heads  roimd  with  it,  so  as  to  give  it  to 
their  rider. 

Whenever  you  ride  out,  take  care  that  your 
hair  is  combed  smoothly  off  your  face,  and  firmly 
twisted  up  behind ;  your  hat  should  also  fit  pro- 
perly, and  be  tied  firmly  under  your  chin,  not 
merely  for  the  comfort  it  will  give  you,  but  be- 
cause, if  either  your  hair  or  your  hat  should  feel 
loose,  and  you  should  put  up  your  hand  to  arrange 
them,  you  might  touch  the  horse  with  your  whip, 
or  slacken  your  hold  of  the  reins  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  expose  yourself  to  the  greatest  danger. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  directions  for  hold- 
ing the  reins  properly  by  words  ;  as  you  would 
learn  better  in  five  minutes  by  being  shown,  than 
from  a  volume  of  descriptions.  I  may,  however, 
advise  you  to  take  care  to  sit  in  the  centre  of  your 
saddle,  and  not  to  hang  by  the  left  crutel  of  your 
pommeL  You  should  also  take  care  to  keep  your 
body  erect,  or  slightly  leaning  backwards ;  as,  if 
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you  allow  yourself  to  lean  forwards,  you  will  not 
only  have  an  awkward  air,  but  be  in  danger  of 
making  your  horse  stumble,  by  your  weight  being 
thrown  too  much  upon  its  shoulders.  The  reina 
look  best  when  held  only  in  the  left  hand,  while 
the  whip  is  held  in  the  right,  care  being  taken  to 
carry  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  irritate  the 
flank  of  the  horse. 

In  modem  sidensaddles,  the  right-hand  crutel 
of  the  pommel  is  made  very  small ;  but  there  is  a 
third  crutel  added  behind,  nominally  for  assistance 
in  leaping,  but  which  is  very  useful  in  enabling  a 
lady  to  keep  her  proper  position  in  the  saddle. 
The  stirrup  is  now  considered  of  little  use,  except 
to  support  the  left  foot,  and  many  of  the  best 
riding-masters  make  their  pupils  ride  without  one, 
and  to  put  their  arms  behind  them,  while  the 
master  holds  the  longe  and  urges  the  horse  to  his 
speed.  When  a  lady  can  do  this  she  has  learned 
the  art  of  riding,  and  will  be  able  to  rise  and  fall 
with  her  horse  without  any  apparent  exertion,  and 
as  if  the  fable  of  the  Centaur  were  realised,  and 
the  horse  and  his  rider  had  become  one  body. 

The  preserving  of  a  proper  balance  is  the  most 
difficult  part  of  horsemanship,  and  it  must  be  at- 
tended to  in  every  movement  that  is  given  to  the 
horse,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  motion  in 
mechanics.  Thus,  when  the  horse  is  urged  forward, 
the  body  should  lean  forwards  likewise ;  and  when 
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the  horse  is  checked,  the  body  should  be  bent 
backwards.  A  lady  is  said  to  have  a  good  seat 
when  she  can  see  the  right  shoe  of  her  horse  in  all 
his  paces,  by  only  bending  slightly  forwards ;  and 
when  she  has  a  good  seat,  particularly  if  she  be 
courageous  and  have  presence  of  mind,  she  will 
not  easily  be  thrown.  It  is,  however,  proper  to 
know  what  to  do  in  cases  of  emeigency.  When 
a  horse  rears,  the  rider  should  loosen  the  rein,  and 
press  the  weight  of  her  body  forward ;  and  when 
a  horse  kicks,  she  should  hold  her  body  back  and 
keep  a  tight  rein.  When  a  horse  will  keep  turn- 
ing round  several  times,  he  may  generally  be 
checked  by  pulling  his  head  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  in  which  he  wants  to  turn ;  and, 
when  a  horse  runs  away,  the  best  way  is  not  to 
attempt  to  pull  him  in,  but  for  the  rider  to  direct 
all  her  energies  to  keeping  her  horse  in  the  right 
course,  and  retaining  her  seat.  When  a  horse 
shies  it  is  from  fear,  and  he  should  be  patted 
and  encouraged;  and,  when  a  horse  stumbles, 
his  rider  should  raise  and  support  him  by  pulling 
in  his  head,  and  at  the  same  time  throwing  her 
body  back. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  a  pony^ 
carriage;  but,  if  you  have  not,  I  would  advise 
you  to  get  one,  as  you  would  find  it  very  useful 
in  summer  to  drive  roimd  your  park,  and  to  pay 
visits  to  your  neighbours.     In  a  dose  carriage 
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you  see  very  little  of  the  scenery,  and  enjoy  but 
little  benefit  from  the  air;  whereas,  in  an  open 
carriage,  you  have  more  enjoyment  of  the  beauty 
of  the  country  than  even  in  walking;  and  you 
have  every  advantage  from  the  air  without  run- 
ning so  much  risk  of  taking  cold,  as  you  would 
do  if  you  were  to  open  the  windows  of  a  close 
carriage.  A^prapos  to  this,  I  have  often  wondered 
that  no  better  means  have  yet  been  contrived  of 
ventilating  a  dose  carriage  than  opening  the  win- 
dows, the  draught  from  which  is  sure  to  give  cold 
to  some  one.  Surely  a  ventilator  might  be  fixed 
in  the  roof,  and  a  little  shutter  contrived  to  slide 
below  it,  when  it  was  not  wanted,  which  might 
be  moved  by  a  string  inside  the  carriage.  I  have 
lately  seen,  in  the  coupe  of  a  French  diligence  in 
the  South  of  France,  a  little  opening  just  above 
the  windows,  which  was  filled  in  with  double  taile 
metallique,  or  wire  cloth,  so  very  fine  as  to  admit 
but  little  light,  and  no  perceptible  air,  and  which 
was  yet  sufficient  to  prevent  the  glass  from  be- 
coming covered  with  steam  when  all  the  windows 
were  closed ;  and  something  of  the  kind  might,  I 
think,  be  generally  adopted. 

But  to  return  to  your  pony-carriage.  If  you 
buy  one,  take  especial  care  that  it  ^^  runs  light ; " 
as  it  is  not  only  a  relief  to  the  feelings  to  know 
that  your  horses  have  as  light  a  weight  to  draw  as 
possible,  but  you  will  find  the  motion  of  such  a 
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carriage  infinitely  more  agreeable  than  that  of  one 
which  is  dragged  along  with  difficulty.  Besides, 
a  pony-carriage  that  is  intended  only  to  carry  a 
light  weight,  and  to  run  over  smooth  turf  or  a 
good  road,  need  not  be  built  so  strongly  as  a  tra- 
velling carriage,  which  is  to  convey  luggage  as 
well  as  passengers,  and  which  will  be  exposed  to 
all  the  rough  treatment  it  is  likely  to  meet  with 
at  inns,  as  well  as  the  shaking  it  will  probably 
undergo  from  the  difierent  kinds  of  roads  to  be 
driven  over.  It  is  curious  enough,  however,  that 
a  carriage  is  rarely  so  much  hurt  by  passing  over 
pavement,  however  much  it  appears  to  shake,  as  it 
is  by  passing  over  bad  roads,  the  surface  of  which 
is  uneven,  and  by  which  the  springs  and  braces 
are  strained  unequally.  The  French  postilions  are 
so  well  aware  of  this,  that  they  always  prefer 
rattling  their  carriages  over  the  pavi,  to  driving 
on  the  side  roads,  however  smooth  and  invit- 
ing they  may  look.  In  ancient  times  we  are 
told  the  ladies  had  rods,  called  pomelles,  fixed 
in  the  roofs  of  their  carriages,  with  a  knob  at  the 
end  to  hold  by,  in  order  to  steady  themselves 
when  the  carriage  was  jerked  about  by  the  deep 
ruts  in  the  roads.  This  was,  I  believe,  about  the 
time  of  Chaucer ;  and  though  we  retain  remnants 
of  the  custom  in  the  lace-holders  of  carriages  in 
modem  days,  our  carriages  are  now  too  well  hung 
to  render  anything  of  the  kind  really  necessary. 
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You  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  a  carriage  is 
hung  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as  a  hammock 
is  suspended  in  a  ship  at  sea,  viz.  to  substitute  a 
gentle  and  regular  swinging  motion  for  an  irre- 
gular jerking  one.  The  principle  of  suspending 
carriages  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Saxons ;  but 
it  has  been  reserved  for  modem  days  to  break  the 
force  of  inevitable  jolts,  by  such  a  variety  of  pieces 
of  elastic  steel  or  springs,  as  to  render  travelling 
in  a  carriage  as  easy  as  gliding  in  a  boat  down  a 
smooth  river.  Carriages,  such  as  those  we  have 
now  in  use,  are,  as  no  doubt  you  know,  quite  a 
recent  invention.  You  remember  the  celebrated 
letter  of  Henry  IV.,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  cannot 
come  to  you  to-day,  because  my  wife  is  using 
my  coach ;  "  and  even  in  the  time  of  Charles  11. 
there  were  but  fifty  coaches  in  London  and  West- 
minster. Now  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
count  them,  and  it  would  even  be  a  more  tedious 
task  than  I  should  like  to  undertake,  to  enumerate 
their  kinds.  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself 
with  mentioning  the  points  that  are  of  most  im- 
portance in  selecting  a  carriage. 

The  first  thing  to  be  examined  is,  whether 
it  possesses  proper  elasticity ;  and  this  is  gene- 
rally tried  by  having  the  carriage  shaken  on  its 
springs,  and  observing  whether  it  appears  rigid 
or  yielding  to  the  vibrations  of  the  motion.  All 
carriages  ought  to  be  built  of  ash,   which  is  at 
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once  the  most  elastic  and  the  toughest  of  our 
English  woods;  but,  as  it  is  rather  expensive, 
cheaper  woods  are  sometimes  substituted  It  is 
also  known  that  the  narrower  the  tread  of  a  car- 
riage is,  that  is,  the  shorter  the  axle-trees  are,  the 
easier  will  be  the  draught.  The  springs  should 
then  be  examined,  as  the  carriage  runs  lighter 
and  is  easier  when  the  plates  of  the  springs  are 
of  equal  thickness,  though  the  largest  plate  is 
frequently  made  much  thicker  than  the  rest. 
The  stuffing  of  the  carriage  ought  also  to  be 
examined,  as,  if  the  material  with  which  it  is 
stuffed  be  not  left  sufficiently  loose  to  be  elastic,  a 
stuffisd  carriage  will  be  nearly  as  hard  and  as  un- 
comfortable to  ride  in  as  a  carriage  which  was 
formed  only  of  bare  boards ;  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  seats  are  made  sufficiently  wide  and 
low,  and  far  enough  apart  not  to  cramp  the  legs. 

It  is  a  great  point,  as  regards  the  appearance  of 
a  carriage,  that  the  horses  should  be  suited  to  it. 
The  most  elegant  little  carriage  in  the  world 
would  look  ridiculous  if  drawn  by  a  pair  of  heavy 
cart-horses;  and  when  a  very  heavy-looking  car- 
riage is  drawn  by  ponies,  or  very  light  blood- 
horses,  the  unpleasant  impression  produced  by 
the  incongruity  is  increased  by  a  feeling  of  pain 
at  seeing  such  noble  creatures  as  horses  subjected 
to  labour  unsuited  for  them. 

Some  persons  use  tntdes  for  drawing  carriages. 
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and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  sure-footed, 
besides  which  they  are,  I  believe,  much  stronger, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  than  horses.  They, 
however,  partake  largely  of  the  bad  qualities  de- 
rived from  their  asinine  parentage,  and  are  some- 
times extremely  obstinate  and  difficult  to  manage. 

The  quagga  and  the  zebra  are  other  animals  of 
the  ass  kind,  which  are  sometimes  kept  in  parks 
for  their  beauty,  and  occasionally  driven  in  car- 
riages. However,  as  those  who  know  them  best 
say  that  they  are  generally  wicked,  treacherous, 
obstinate,  and  fickle  in  their  disposition,  I  think 
the  less  a  lady  has  to  do  with  them  the  better. 

After  saying  so  much  with  regard  to  animals 
used  for  riding  and  drawing,  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  asses.  Most  persons  residing  in  the 
country  keep  one  or  two  of  these  useful  animals, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  ready  to  do  any  kind 
of  work  that  their  proud  rival,  the  horse,  is  unfit 
for.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  two  animals 
bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
form,  more  unlike  in  character  and  constitution. 
The  horse,  as  an  able  writer  on  the  subject  says, 
'^  is  proud,  fiery,  and  impetuous ;  nice  in  his  taste ; 
and  delicate  in  his  constitution.  The  ass,  on  the 
contrary,  is  humble,  patient,  and  contented  with 
scanty  and  coarse  food,  which  other  cattle  reject. 
He  bears,  with  patience  and  fortitude,  the  most 
cruel  treatment:    yet  he  is  more  susceptible  of 
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strong  attachment  than  the  horse;  has,  appa- 
rently, more  prudence  and  reflection ;  and  is  ca- 
pable of  a  degree  of  education  which  would  not 
be  anticipated  from  the  forlorn  and  dejected  ap- 
pearance which  coarse  food  and  harsh  treatment 
have  rendered  habitual  to  him." 

I  think  you  told  me  in  your  first  letter  that 
you  were  very  much  struck  with  the  kindness  of 
your  husband,  who,  having  recollected  that  you 
had  been  accustomed  to  take  asses'  milk,  had 
provided  a  she-ass  for  you.  Now,  if  that  she- 
ass  has  a  foal,  lot  me  recommend  you  to  try 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  it  by  good  food  and 
kind  treatment  I  do  not  mean  that  it  should 
have  three  or  four  regular  feeds  of  com  every 
day,  like  a  horse ;  but  if  it  is  fed  twice  or  thrice 
a  day  on  cut  hay  and  straw,  mixed  with  a  very 
few  bruised  oats,  it  will  soon  grow  large  and 
strong,  and  will  display  a  degree  of  liveliness  and 
spirit  that  those  who  only  know  asses  in  their 
degraded  state  would  scarcely  believe  possible. 

Though  asses  are  proverbially  haidy,  warmth 
seems  congenial  to  them,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  in  Persia  and  Arabia  asses  are  noble 
and  high-spirited  creatures,  fetching  a  higher 
price  than  horses,  and  generally  preferred  to  liiem 
for  the  saddle.  Even  in  Spain,  they  are  fre- 
quently fifteen  hands  high,  that  is,  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  horse;   while   in   the  north  they  are 
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small^  and  by  no  means  common.  Till  lately 
they  were  very  seldom  seen  In  either  Scotland 
or  Sweden,  and  they  are  unknown  in  Norway. 

If  you  bring  up  your  little  donkey  as  I  have 
advised,  I  think  you  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
have  it  regularly  cleaned  like  a  horse,  and  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  your  groom  hurting  it  with 
the  curry-comb,  as  the  skin  of  the  ass  is  remark- 
ably thick.  It  must,  however,  be  broken  in  and 
regularly  trained  before  you  venture  to  ride  it,  as 
you  will  find  it  full  of  spirit.  The  usual  age  for 
breaking  donkeys  in  is  about  three  years,  but,  as 
yours  will  be  rather  precocious,  I  think  you  may 
begin  when  it  is  about  two  years  old  Asses 
and  mules  are  admirably  adapted  for  mountainous 
countries,  as  their  hoofs  are  long,  and  furnished 
with  yery  sharp  rims,  leaving  a  hoUow  in  the 
centre  like  the  ring  of  a  patten.  The  hoof  of 
the  horse,  on  the  contrary,  is  round  and  nearly 
flat  underneath. 

It  is  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  foot  that 
renders  mules  so  valuable  in  Spain,  where  there 
are  so  many  mountain  ridges  to  be  climbed  over ; 
and  I  have  been  told  that  in  Spain  sixty  guineas 
English  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  price  to 
be  given  for  a  good  mule.  You  must  not  form 
any  idea  of  what  your  donkey  will  be  from  the 
specimens  you  have  seen  at  watering  places ;  for 
no  doubt  you  remember  what  the  Irbhman  said 
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of  a  Ramsgate  donkey — ^^  that  it  was  the  hardest* 
worked  creature  in  the  universe ;  for  it  was  car- 
rying angels  all  the  day,  and  spirits  all  the  night." 
Your  donkey,  on  the  contrary,  will  spurn  the 
ground  beneath  him ;  and  I  expect,  when  I  come 
to  see  you,  to  find  you  cantering  over  the  downs 
upon  it  with  your  little  dog  Fair  Star  running 
by  your  side. 

Having  mentioned  your  pretty  little  spaniel, 
reminds  me  that  I  promised  to  give  you  some 
hints  on  dog  management^  and  I  think  I  cannot 
make  a  moire  useful  conclusion  to  my  letter. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  generally  allowed  by 
the  learned  in  such  matters,  that  whenever  a  dog 
becomes  very  fat,  which  lap-dogs  are  very  apt  to 
do,  it  is  sure  to  have  that  distressing  disease  called 
the  canine  asthma.  How  many  poor  dogs  have  I 
heard  wheezing  and  panting  with  this  complaint, 
and  how  earnestly  have  I  longed  to  become  their 
doctor !  When  the  disease  is  of  moderate  standing, 
very  frequently  a  little  abstinence,  and  feeding 
regularly,  but  only  at  stated  times,  will  give  re- 
lief;  but,  if  this  is  not  enough,  one  grain  of  tartar 
emetic  with  two,  three,  or  four  grains  of  calomel, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  dog,  will  effect  a  cure. 

Sore  eyes  are  for  the  most  part  produced  by 
some  derangement  of  the  stomach ;  and,  for  their 
cure,  putting  a  stick  of  sulphur  in  some  water 
within  reach  of  the  dog  will  generally  be  sufficient 
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The  water  should  be  changed  every  day,  but  the 
same  piece  of  sulphur  will  do  for  months. 

Almost  all  young  dogs  are  liable  to  the 
distemper^  and  it  kills  many.  When  seized  with 
it  before  they  are  eighteen  months  old  they  ge- 
nerally die,  but  after  that  age  it  is  much  less 
likely  to  prove  fatal.  Most  dog-doctors  give  a 
dose  of  tartar  emetic  and  calomel,  like  that  I  have 
mentioned  above,  if  they  are  called  in  while  the 
disease  is  in  its  first  stage ;  but,  when  it  is  at- 
tended with  a  kind  of  dysentery,  they  give  balls 
made  of  prepared  chalk,  gum  arabic,  and  conserve 
of  roses,  and  the  dog  is  fed  on  rice-milk.  The 
best  cure  however  is,  I  believe,  a  powder  sold  in 
the  chemists'  shops  compounded  especially  for  this 
disease ;  and  you  must  observe,  whatever  means 
of  cure  may  be  adopted,  it  is  essential  during  the 
whole  progress  of  the  complaint  that  the  dog 
should  be  kept  warm  and  well  fed. 

When  dogs  have^^  they  may  generally  be 
cured  by  throwing  cold  water  over  them,  and 
inftammation  of  the  lungs  requires  bleeding. 

Inflammation  of  the  botoeh  is  generally  incur- 
able, as  is  likewise  canine  madness;  and  in  the 
latter  case,  of  course,  the  dog  should  be  killed  as 
soon  as  possible.  Should,  however,  any  humaQ 
being  or  any  animal  be  bitten,  the  following 
remedy  has  been  recommended  to  me  by  a  highly 
valued  friend,  who  had  it  from  an  eminent  French 
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surgeon.  It  is  simply  to  mix  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  fresh  chloride  of  lime,  in  powder,  with  half  a 
pint  of  water,  and  with  this  keep  continually 
washing  the  wound.  The  chlorine  evolved  by 
this  process  is  said  to  possess  the  power  of  de- 
composing the  virus ;  but  I  hope  and  trust  you 
may  never  have  occasion  to  try  its  eflScacy.  Chlo- 
ride of  lime  is,  you  know,  wonderfully  efficacious 
in  preventing  infection,  and  in  dispelling  noxious 
gases. 

As  I  am  partial  to  catSy  I  cannot  resist  saying 
a  few  words  respecting  them.  Though  originally 
the  natives  of  warm  climates,  they  are  generally 
much  more  hardy  than  dogs.  They  like  warmth^ 
however,  and  are  very  powerfully  affected  by 
changes  in  the  weather.  You  are,  perhaps,  not 
aware  that  there  are  four  distinct  races  of  cats ; 
viz.,  the  tabby,  which  includes  the  black  cats,  and 
which  is  nearest  allied  to  the  wild  kinds;  the 
tortoise-shell  cat,  which  came  originally  from 
Spain,  and  the  males  of  which  are  buif,  with 
stripes  of  a  darker  hue  ;  the  white  and  light-co- 
loured cats,  which  have  reddish  eyes  and  a  greyish 
tint  in  their  fur,  and  are  descended  from  the 
Chartreuse  breed ;  and  the  Angora  cats,  which  are 
quite  distinct  from  all  the  others,  and  are  known 
by  their  long  fur.  The  tailless  cats  of  Cornwall 
and  the  Isle  of  Man  belong  to  the  Chartreuse 
breed,  and  they  are  the  ugliest  of  their  kind,  as 
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the  Angora  cats  arc  tlic  handsomest.  Cats  arc 
seldom  ill,  except  from  cold,  which  generally  gets 
well  without  any  particular  care  being  taken  of 
it;  but  when  they  have  any  serious  disease  it 
generally  proves  fatal 
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LETTER  XIV. 

QUADRUPSDS   KEPT  FOB  SUPPLTIlfG  FOOD.  —  COWS,   CALYSSy 
GOATS,   PIGS,  BABBITS,  AlO)  DEER. 

I  AM  very  glad,  my  dear  Annie,  to  hear  such 
favourable  accounts  of  your  garden,  and  to  find, 
by  the  inquiries  you  are  beginning  to  make,  that 
you  really  are  taking  a  lively  interest  in  country 
afiairs.  You  say  you  are  getting  quite  fond  of 
your  dairy ;  but  that  you  cannot  understand  how 
it  is  that  your  cows  produce  so  much  less  milk  in 
the  morning  than  they  do  at  night,  when  there 
are  exactly  twelve  hours  between  the  milkings  in 
both  cases ;  as  they  are  milked  first  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  again  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  I 
have  no  doubt  from  what  you  say,  that  your  cows 
are  kept  in  the  cow-house  during  the  night,  and 
only  turned  out  during  the  day,  as  this  would 
account  for  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  milk. 
But  such  a  mode  of  management,  though  it  saves 
trouble  to  the  dairy-maid,  who  finds  it  much 
easier  to  milk  the  cows  in  the  cow-house  than  in 
the  open  field,  is  bad  for  both  the  cows  and  the 
dairy ;  as  the  cows,  after  feeding  on  grass  all  day, 
cannot  of  course  relish  dry  food  at  night,  and 
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whenever  they  fast  unnaturally  very  little  milk  ia 
secreted. 

Your  dairy-maid  will  probably  tell  you  that 
cows  are  very  delicate,  and  that  they  will  catch 
cold  if  they  sleep  in  the  open  nir ;  but  from  May 
till  September,  unless  the  weather  be  particularly 
cold  and  rainy,  they  are  less  liable  to  take  cold 
if  they  sleep  in  the  open   air  than  if  they  are 
kept  in  a  warm  cow-house  all  night,  and  turned 
out  about  sunrise.     Cows  are  peculiarly  sensible 
of  all  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  especially 
from  heat  to  cold ;  and,  after  they  have  been  kept 
in  a  cow-house  all  the  winter,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  accustom  them  gradually  to  the  change 
when  they  are  first  turned  out  to  grass,  by  letting 
them  out  only  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of 
the  day ;  but  when  they  are  become  accustomed 
to  the  open  air,  and  the  nights  are  warm,  they 
are  much  better  kept  in  the  open  lur  altogether, 
especially  if  there  is  a  shed  in  the  field,  under 
which  they  can  find  a  dry  place  to  lie  upon  if  it 
should  rain. 

The  following  observations  on  this  subject  are 
from  an  excellent  work,  entitled  The  Book  of 
the  Farm^  published  in  1844 :  —  "  This  mode  of 
allowing  them  to  lie  out  always  in  a  sheltered 
field,  no  doubt,  imposes  a  good  deal  of  labour  on 
the  dairy-maid  and  her  assistant,  in  carrying  the 
milk  to  the   dairy  after  the   calves  have  been 
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weaned,  but  I  am  persuaded  it  is  an  excellent 
system  for  the  health  of  the  cows.  Under  it, 
cows  rise  from  their  lair  at  daybreak,  and  feed 
while  the  dew  is  on  the  grass ;  and  by  the  time 
when  the  hour  of  milking  arrives,  say  six  o'clock, 
they  are  already  partially  filled  with  food,  and 
stand  contented,  chewing  the  cud,  while  the  milk- 
ing proceeds.  They  then  rove  about,  and  fill 
themselves,  and  by  nine  o'clock  they  lie  down 
in  a  shady  part  of  the  field,  and  chew  their 
cud  until  milking-time  arrives  at  mid-day ;  after 
which  they  again  roam  about  for  food,  and, 
when  the  afternoon  is  hot,  will  stand  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  field,  whisking  away  the  flies 
with  their  tails  and  ears.  The  evening  milking 
takes  place  about  seven,  after  which  they  feed 
industriously,  and  take  up  their  lair  about  sunset, 
from  which  they  rouse  themselves  in  the  morning 
before  being  milked.  Some  people  are  appre- 
hensive that  cows  must  injure  themselves  by 
eating  grass  which  is  wet  with  dew  in  the  morn- 
ing; but  it  is  a  fact,  which  I  believe  is  not  so 
si^ciently  known  as  it  should  be,  that  bedewed 
grass  before  sunrise,  and  grass  after  it  is  dried  by 
the  sun,  are  alike  wholesome  for  animals ;  and  it 
is  only  when  the  dew  is  in  the  act  of  being  eva- 
porated, immediately  after  sunrise,  that  grass 
proves  injurious  to  them.  Why  it  should  be  in- 
jurious at  that  particular  state  I  do  not  precisely 
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know,  but  I  imagine  it  to  be  so,  because  the  grass 
then  becomes  suddenly  cold  bj  the  evaporation  of 
the  dew.  When  cows  lie  out,  they  have  nearly 
filled  themselves  bj  the  time  the  dew  is  evaporated^ 
and  therefore  feel  less  inclined  to  eat  the  grass 
while  in  the  dangerous  state ;  whereas  cows  that 
are  housed  all  night  are  usually  milked  about  sun- 
lisc,  and  put  out  to  grass  just  at  the  very  time 
the  dew  on  it  is  being  evaporated,  and  is,  of  course, 
in  the  most  dangerous  state,  just  when  the  cows 
feel  the  greatest  hunger,  and  eat  most  grass." 

When  cows  eat  a  quantity  of  grass  in  this  state, 
they  very  often  have  the  disease  which  is  called 
hoven  or  blown.  To  make  you  understand  this 
fearful  complaint,  I  must  remind  you  that  cows, 
in  common  with  all  ruminating  animals,  have  four 
stomachs ;  and  that,  when  a  cow  is  turned  into  a 
field,  she  twists  her  tongue  round  mouthful  after 
mouthful  of  the  long  grass,  and  after  biting  each 
ofi^,  conveys  it  without  chewing  to  her  first  sto- 
mach or  paunch,  till  this  is  about  half  full,  when 
the  animal  seems  stimulated  by  nature  to  seek 
rest  and  quiet,  for  she  leaves  ofi^  eating,  and  either 
stands  perfectly  still  in  some  shady  place,  or  lies 
down.  The  paunch  now  begins  to  exert  its  extra- 
ordinary power  of  separating  a  small  portion  of 
the  food  it  contains,  and  returning  it  to  the  mouth, 
when  the  animal  begins  slowly  to  masticate  it, 
moistening  it  as  she  does  so  with  small  quantities 
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of  water  which  she  draws  up  from  time  to  time 
from  her  second  stomach,  or  honeycomb,  in  which 
water  is  retained  for  that  purpose ;  and  this  opera- 
tion is  called  chewing  the  Qud.  The  food,  when 
thoroughly  masticated,  is  conveyed  by  another 
channel  to  the  third  stomach  or  many-plies,  where 
it  is  subjected  to  muscular  action ;  and,  finally,  it 
is  conveyed  into  the  fourth  stomach,  or  red  bag, 
which  contains  the  gastric  juice,  and  which  in 
calves  is  the  part  used  for  rennet;  and  here  the 
process  of  digestion  is  completed.  Sheep,  goats, 
deer,  and  camels  are  all  ruminating  animals,  and 
are,  of  course,  all  furnished  with  the  same  appa- 
ratus for  digestion;  but  in  sheep  the  paunch  is 
smaller,  as  they  bite  close  to  the  ground,  and  take 
smaller  mouthfuls  than  cattle ;  and  in  camels  the 
second  stomach,  or  receptacle  for  water,  is  much 
larger. 

Whenever  ruminating  animals  are  particularly 
hungry,  or  are  excited  by  any  other  cause  to  eat 
too  much  food,  they  fill  the  paunch  so  full  that  it 
is  unable  to  exert  its  power  of  separating  the  food 
it  contains  into  small  portions  for  mastication,  and, 
the  whole  mass  beginning  to  ferment  in  the  paunch, 
ga^es  are  generated,  which  distend  the  paunch  till 
it  bursts,  and  the  unfortunate  animal  is  sufibcated, 
unless  it  is  relieved  by  puncturing  the  paunch 
through  the  hide,  or  by  forcing  an  instrument 
called  a  probang  down  the  throat  into  the  paunch. 
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and  thus  opening  a  passage  for  the  gases  to 
escape.  A  probang  is  a  piece  of  whalebone  with 
a  bit  of  sponge  firmly  fixed  to  one  end ;  but,  if 
one  is  not  at  hand,  a  cane  with  a  knot  at  the  end, 
or  even  a  riding-whip^  with  a  thick  end,  would 
probably  suffice.  The  best  instrument  is  a  kind 
of  stomach  pump;  but  that,  of  course,  can  only 
be  had  from  a  cattle  doctor.  When  the  paunch 
is  to  be  punctured,  the  animal  must  be  stabbed 
with  a  knife  (a  penknife  will  do)  midway  between 
the  haunch-bone  and  the  last  rib  of  the  left  side ; 
and  the  opening  should  be  prevented  from  closing, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  tin  tube  or  something  of 
that  kind,  till  the  gases  are  dispelled.  In  the 
South  of  France  a  proper  instrument  is  kept  for 
this  purpose,  made  something  like  an  oyster-knife, 
with  a  guard  to  prevent  it  from  going  too  deeply 
into  the  animal.  As  soon  as  the  animal  is  relieved 
a  strong  stimulant  should  be  administered,  such  as 
half  a  pint  of  gin,  or  an  ounce  of  hartshorn  in  a 
pint  of  ale ;  but  the  animal  for  some  days  should 
be  fed  sparingly,  and  a  tonic  composed  of  gentian, 
aloes,  ginger,  and  blue  vitriol,  in  powder,  each  one 
drachm,  and  oak  bark  in  powder  six  drachms, 
made  into  a  ball  with  honey,  may  be  given  every 
morning. 

As  I  have  begun  to  speak  of  the  diseases  of 
cows,  I  may  add  that  in  cases  of  cold  and  slight 
feverish  symptoms,  they  are  generally  relieved  by 
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giTing  them  half  an  ounce  of  nitre  in  a  mauh  every 
night.  Where  there  are  any  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation, as,  for  example,  if  the  nose  is  very  red  and 
hot  and  dry,  and  the  cow  appears  very  thirsty, 
and  has  her  body  so  hard  that  she  seems  to  suffer 
pain  when  it  is  touched,  she  may  be  bled,  and  a 
saline  draught,  composed  of  eight  ounces  of  Epsom 
salts  and  four  ounces  of  castor  oil  may  be  adminis- 
tered; or,  if  a  stronger  dose  seems  requisite,  to 
these  may  be  added  half  an  ounce  of  powdered 
aloes,  beaten  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
mixed  gradually  with  eight  ounces  of  water. 

In  diarrhcRa^  or  dysentery^  give  four  ounces  of 
suet  boiled  in  eight  ounces  of  skim-milk,  with  six 
ounces  of  starch  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
one  drachm  of  powdered  alum;  and  keep  the 
animal  in  a  warm  dry  place,  giving  it  mashes  of 
barley  meal  or  buck-wheat,  but  not  of  malt,  and 
only  a  little  water,  which  should  be  warm. 

If  the  cow  be  affected  with  the  yellows,  which 
is  known  by  the  nostrils  and  eyelids  looking 
yellow,  ten  grains  of  calomel  should  be  given 
every  other  night,  and  a  saline  dose  once  a  week, 
the  animal  being  kept  warm,  and  only  turned  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  a  fresh  pasture,  if 
practicable. 

Loss  of  appetite  may  be  relieved  by  tonics. 

All  other  diseases  of  cattle  (and  they  are  nu- 
merous) are  too  serious  to  be  tampered  witht  and 
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ehould   be  re^Brred  to  a  good  cattle   doctor  at 
once. 

Many  persons  say  a  great  deal  of  the  hinds  of 
cows  that  are  to  be  preferred ;  but  this  I  think  of 
very  little  consequence,  as  there  are  good  and  bad 
milkers  of  every  breed.  Generally  speakings 
small)  neat,  compact-looking  cows,  are  best  suited 
for  a  gentleman's  demesne,  as  they  look  better  in 
the  landscape,  and  do  not  tread  up  the  ground  so 
much  as  large  heavy  cattle.  Aldemey  cows  are 
much  admired  for  the  elegance  of  their  forms  and 
the  richness  of  their  milk ;  but  they  are  delicate^ 
and  are  subject  to  colds  and  loss  of  appetite.  The 
Ayrshire  cows  are  quite  as  handsome,  and  both 
better  milkers  and  much  hardier;  but  they  are 
not  often  to  be  met  with  in  England. 

Whatever  kind  you  select,  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  their  management.  They  are  delicate  in 
their  appetites,  and  do  not  like  grass  that  they 
have  trodden  down  and  breathed  upon  for  many 
days ;  and  they  require  rather  long  grass,  because 
they  always  wrap  the  grass  round*  with  the 
tongue  before  they  bite  it,  instead  of  nibbling  the 
grass  with  their  lips,  and  biting  close  to  the 
ground,  as  is  done  by  sheep  and  horses.  For 
these  reasons  cows  require  to  have  their  pasture 
changed  every  fortnight  if  practicable ;  and,  when 
they  are  removed  from  a  field,  a  man  should  be 
employed  to  toss  their  manure  about  so  as  to  pre* 
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vent  It  from  lying  in  patches,  as,  unless  this  is 
done,  coarse  strong  grass,  which  no  cow  will  eat, 
will  spring  up  from  every  place  where  a  patch  of 
cow-dung  has  lain.  If,  however,  the  field  be 
properly  treated,  the  cow  may  be  brought  back 
to  it  in  about  a  fortnight,  or  at  most  in  three  or 
four  weeks. 

Cows  are  very  particular  in  having  clean 
water,  though  they  do  not  drink  often,  as  the 
second  stomach  serves  as  a  reservoir ;  and  where 
there  is  a  pond  they  generally  go  into  it  till  tliey 
come  to  deep  water  before  they  drink ;  and  this 
habit  is  good  for  their  feet.  There  should  also  be 
either  an  open  shed,  or  at  least  one  large  tree,  in 
the  field,  to  afford  shade  for  the  cows  while  they 
are  chewing  the  cud ;  and  they  should  never  be 
changed  suddenly  from  a  very  poor  pasture  to  a 
very  rich  one,  or  the  reverse. 

When  cows  are  first  taken  up  from  grass  in 
autumn,  they  should  be  fed  on  cut  grass,  mixed 
occasionally  with  a  few  carrots ;  and  they  should 
be  turned  out  in  the  daytime,  but  not  till  after 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  taken  up 
before  the  dew  falls  at  night.  By  degrees  hay 
should  be  mingled  with  their  food,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  this  should  be  gradually  increased  while 
that  of  the  grass  is  diminished ;  some  carrots  cut 
in  tolerably  thick  slices  and  a  few  grains  being 
given  occasionally,  till  the  cows  have  become  ac- 
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customed  to  their  dry  food.  There  are  few  points 
in  the  management  of  cows  of  greater  difficulty 
than  that  of  enabling  them  to  bear  the  transition 
from  grass  to  dry  food  without  losing  their  fleshy 
or  the  quantity  of  their  milk  being  diminished^ 
The  one  is,  indeed,  generally  dependent  on  the 
other,  as  no  cow  will  yield  a  proper  quantity  of 
milk  unless  she  is  in  good  condition ;  and  many 
cows  refuse  their  food  altogether  when  they  are 
first  taken  up  for  the  winter,  as  they  none  of 
them  like  dry  food  so  well  as  grass.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  many  farmers  give  their  cows  turnips 
when  they  are  first  taken  up  from  grass ;  but  all 
succulent  roots  and  vegetables,  except  carrots  and 
boiled  potatoes,  give  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the 
milk ;  so  that  they  ought  never  to  be  used  in  pri- 
vate families,  where,  of  course,  it  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  have  the  butter  good  than  to  have  a 
large  quantity  of  it. 

Many  persons  milk  their  cows  in  summer  three 
times  a  day,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  a  very  good 
plan,  where  it  is  an  object  to  get  as  much  milk  as 
possible,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  frequent  milk- 
ing increases  the  quantity  of  milk  secreted  by  the 
animal.  As,  however,  I  have  frequently  heard 
that  the  milk  is  poorer  under  this  management,  in 
most  cases  I  should  think  it  hardly  worth  the 
trouble.  It  is,  however,  a  very  good  plan  to 
make  the  dairy-maid  take  a  little  can  of  wann 
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water  with  her  when  she  goes  to  the  field,  and  to 
make  her  wash  the  udders  and  teats  of  the  cows 
well  with  a  sponge  before  she  begins  to  milk. 
This  is  not  only  a  cleanly  practice,  but  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  cow,  and  makes  her  part  with  her  milk 
more  readily.  After  the  dairy-maid  has  milked  all 
the  cows,  she  should  begin  with  the  first,  and  milk 
them  all  over  again,  as  the  milk  produced  by  this 
second  milking,  which  is  called  the  drippings,  is 
always  richer  than  the  rest;  and  besides,  if  it 
is  left  in  the  udder,  the  cow  will  gradually  be- 
come dry. 

There  are  many  opinions  about  the  length 
of  time  that  a  cow  should  be  sufiered  to  be  dry 
before  calving;  some  farmers  advising  the  cows 
to  be  let  dry  two  months,  and  others  milking  them 
till  within  a  fortnight  of  the  time  of  calving.  As 
far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  the  latter  plan  is 
the  best,  as  I  have  observed  that,  when  cows  have 
been  dry  a  long  time,  they  are  very  subject  to  in- 
flammation in  the  udder  when  they  are  again 
milked,  instead  of  the  contrary  being  the  case,  as 
is  commonly  supposed.  When  a  cow  is  to  be  let 
dry,  a  little  milk  is  left  in  the  udder  every  time  of 
milking,  and  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days  the 
secretion  of  milk  will  cease. 

The  first  milk  after  calving  is  called  biestings, 
and  is  so  very  different  in  quality  from  the  other 
milk,  that  it  should  not  be  mixed  with  it.     It  i» 
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of  a  yellow  colour  and  a  glutinous  nature,  and, 
though  it  is  used  in  some  places  for  making  pud- 
dings and  custards  without  eggs,  it  ought  b1wb,j9 
to  be  reserved  for  the  calf,  to  whose  use  nature 
lias  especially  assigned  it.  When  calves  are  al- 
lowed to  suck  their  mothers'  milk  for  the  first  foiur 
or  five  days  after  they  are  calved,  they  have  seldom 
any  thing  the  matter  with  them ;  but,  when  they 
are  fed  with  the  milk  of  other  cows,  they  gene- 
rally require  castor  oil  and  other  medicines. 

Calves,  when  they  are  to  be  reared,  are  generally 
fed  principally  on  milk  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks, 
after  which  they  are  fed  partly  with  hay  tea, 
which  the  dairy-maids  make  them  suck  through 
their  fingers,  till  they  are  old  enough  to  eat  grass ; 
but  the  rearing  of  calves  is  rather  too  difficult  a 
task  for  you  to  undertake  from  any  directions 
that  I  could  give  you ;  and,  as  for  the  manage- 
ment of  those  poor  calves  which  are  to  be  fattened 
and  then  sold  to  the  butcher,  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  wish  to  know  any  thing  about  it. 

Some  people  are  very  partial  to  goat's  milk,  as 
it  is  remarkably  rich  and  sweet;  but  ffoats  arc 
rather  troublesome  creatures.  In  the  first  place, 
the  female  goats  are  very  capricious,  and  will  not 
only  seldom  permit  a  stranger  to  milk  them,  but 
will  often  refuse  to  give  down  their  milk  even 
to  those  to  whom  they  are  accustomed.  They 
are  also  very  troublesome  from  their  being  mudi 
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more  partial  to  branches  of  trees  than  grass ;  and 
if  they  can  ever  contrive  to  get  into  a  shrubbery, 
which  they  will  do  if  possible,  they  will  destroy 
nearly  all  the  shrubs  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.  Besides  this,  some  goats  are  very  fond 
of  butting  at  children  or  any  persons  who  may 
appear  weak  and  delicate ;  and,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  able  to  do  any  serious  mischief,  they 
may  cause  considerable  alarm.  Many  persons  are 
very  fond  of  the  flesh  of  kids,  but  it  is  more  eaten 
abroad  than  in  England.  When  goats  are  kept, 
they  do  best  in  flocks,  and  they  should  have  access 
to  shelter,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  being  alike  prejudicial  to  them; 
and  the  house  in  which  they  are  kept  should  have 
a  paved  floor,  and  no  litter. 

Wherever  there  are  cows  and  a  garden, /Tt^x 
should  be  kept ;  as  skim->milk  and  buttermilk,  with 
the  refuse  of  a  garden,  are  almost  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  pig.  Pigs  ar0  unlike  most  other  ani- 
mals, as  they  fatten  soonest  on  sour  food ;  they 
should,  however,  be  kept  clean,  and  in  many 
places,  I  am  told,  the  cottagers  rub  them  with  a 
broom.  Sows  are  very  apt  to  destroy  their  young 
when  they  are  littered  with  long  straw,  as  the  pigs 
sometimes  hide  themselves  in  it  for  warmth,  and 
are  trodden  upon  accidentally  or  smothered  by 
their  mother.  A  sow  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
littered  with  short  straw  when  she  is  expected  to 
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produce  young.  Pigs  are  greedy  creatures,  and, 
when  there  are  several  together,  the  master  pig 
generally  puts  his  foot  in  the  trough  while  feeding, 
80  as  to  prevent  any  other  pig  coming  near  him 
till  he  has  done. 

Young  pigs  are  generally  weaned  when  they 
are  six  or  seven  weeks  old  ;  and,  when  they 
are  killed  at  this  age  or  sooner,  they  are  termed 
sucking-pigs,  and  are  generally  roasted  whole. 
After  they  are  taken  from  their  mother  they  are 
generally  fed  three  times  a  day  on  a  food  com- 
posed of  the  washing  of  dishes,  skini-milk,  butter- 
milk, whey,  potatoes,  grains,  cabbage  leaves, 
pea-shells,  and  any  refuse  from  the  garden.  While 
pigs  are  growing  they  should  be  allowed  as  much 
liberty  as  they  can  have  without  doing  injury  ;  but 
pigs  are  very  troublesome  creatures  to  turn  into 
a  field,  as  they  will  dig  up  the  roots  of  the  grass 
wherever  they  can  with  their  noses,  and  on  this 
account  young  pigs  are  frequently  ringed ;  that  is, 
a  slender  iron  ring  is  passed  through  the  cartilage 
of  the  nose,  or  the  cartilage  itself  is  slit  open  with 
a  knife.  When  they  are  about  five  or  six  months 
old  they  will  have  attmned  their  full  growth ;  and, 
if  they  are  intended  to  be  killed  and  eaten  for 
pork,  they  are  put  up  in  a  sty,  and  fed  with 
boiled  potatoes,  milk,  and  a  little  barley  meal. 

When  a  pig  is  intended  for  bacon,  he  is  called  a 
stpre-pig  till  he  is  about  eight  months  old,  when 
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he  is  put  up  to  be  fed,  and  is  fattened  on  peas, 
meal,  potatoes,  and  milk,  always  adding  a  sack  or 
two  of  ground  oats,  or  crushed  barley,  a  short 
time  before  he  is  killed,  to  make  the  fat  firm. 
Opinions  differ  very  much  as  to  what  kind  of  pig 
should  be  preferred,  but  those  are  generally  con- 
sidered the  best  which  have  large  deep  bodies, 
short  legs,  and  small  heads. 

Rabbits  are  kept  either  in  hutches  or  in  warrens, 
where  they  make  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  live 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  Rabbit  warrens  are 
of  very  great  extent,  varying  from  a  hundred  to 
three  thousand  acres,  and  they  can  only  be  formed 
in  dry  sandy  soils.  When  rabbits  are  kept  in 
hutches,  the  rabbit-house  should  be  particularly 
dry  and  well  ventilated,  as  rabbits  are  very  subject 
to  a  disease  called  the  rot,  which  is  a  species 
of  liver  complaint,  brought  on  by  impure  air 
and  improper  food.  Each  hutch  is  generally 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  about  three  feet  wide* 
It  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  in  one  of  which 
the  rabbit  feeds,  sleeping  in  the  other.  These 
cliambers  have  a  sliding-door  between  them,  so 
that  when  the  rabbit  is  in  one  chamber,  the  door 
can  be  let  down,  and  the  other  chamber  cleared 
out. 

Babbits  should  be  fed  in  a  great  measure  on 
com,  peas,  and  bran;  and  their  food  may  be 
diversified  by  carrots,  cooked  potatoes,  tares,  and 
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a  few  cabbage  leaves;  but  these  last  should  be 
fresh,  and  never  in  the  slightest  degree  decayed. 
Lettuces  and  other  green  food  may  also  be  oc- 
casionally given,  provided  they  are  quite  fresh, 
and  that  what  the  rabbit  does  not  eat  is  removed 
as  soon  as  it  has  done  feeding.  Rabbits  should 
be  fed  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and,  if  to  be 
fattened  for  the  tabic,  they  are  considered  best 
when  about  three  or  four  months  old.  They  are 
liable  to  many  diseases,  most  of  which  are  in- 
curable. Some,  however,  may  be  stopped  in  time, 
if,  whenever  the  rabbits  appear  too  large  in  the 
body,  their  food  is  changed,  and  instead  of  being 
fed  on  green  meat,  they  are  given  nothing  but 
cut  hay  and  com,  and  ground  peas,  or  some 
similar  food. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  management  of  sheep, 
as  they  certainly  do  not  come  within  a  lady's 
province.  Theur  constitutions  are  very  much  like 
those  of  rabbits,  and  they  are  subject  to  nearly 
the  same  diseases. 

The  kind  of  deer  most  conmion  in  parks  is  the 
fallow  deer.  These  creatures  are  generally  beau- 
tifully spotted,  and  the  horns  of  the  buck  are 
broad  and  flat.  They  are  changed  every  year, 
being  at  first  shaped  like  a  finger,  and  not  niuoh 
larger,  but  they  afterwards  become  branched, 
and  continue  increasing  rapidly  in  size,  and  in 
the   number  of  their  branches,  till  the  buck  is 
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five  years  old;  they  afterwards  increase  more 
slowly,  but  they  continue  changing  in  form  for 
several  years.  The  does  are  exceedingly  tame, 
and  may  be  easily  taught  to  come  and  feed  out  of 
the  hand,  while  the  fawns  are  the  prettiest  little 
creatures  imaginable. 

The  word  fallow  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an 
ancient  Saxon  word  signifying  to  become  pale,  in 
allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  the  colour  of  the 
fallow  deer  is  shaded  down  from  the  deep  streak 
of  dark  brown  on  the  back,  to  the  pale  fawn  of 
the  sides  and  the  white  imder  the  body.  There 
are  several  varieties,  but  the  differences  consist 
chiefly  in  the  shades  of  colour.  The  buck  of  the 
fallow  deer  may  be  killed  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  middle  of  September;  and  its  venison, 
which  is  considered  much  finer  than  that  of  the 
doe,  is  in  perfection  when  the  buck  is  from  six  to 
eight  years  old.  Does  may  be  killed  younger; 
and  if  they  have  had  no  fawns,  or  have  been  soon 
deprived  of  them,  they  are  in  season  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  February. 

Deers  are  ruminating  animals,  and,  after  they 
have  filled  the  first  stomach,  they  go  under  the 
shade  of  trees  to  chew  the  cud.  When  snow  is 
on  the  ground  fallow  deer  are  generally  fed ;  as, 
if  they  are  not,  they  are  apt  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  to  the  trees  in  the  park,  by  tearing  down 
the  branches.     When  they  are  fed  it  is  with  cut 
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haj  and  straw,  mixed  with  young  shoots  of  under- 
wood. 

When  fallow  deer  are  to  be  shot,  the  keeper 
generally  gets  into  a  kind  of  hut,  so  contrived  as 
to  have  a  loophole  in  the  back  for  the  rifle,  and 
to  watch  through,  so  that,  when  the  herd  passes  by, 
the  keeper  may  remsun  unseen  by  the  deer,  and 
close  enough  to  the  herd  to  select  and  shoot  the 
one  most  suited  to  his  purpose.  These  huts  have 
seats  inside,  and  are  convenient  spots  for  observ- 
ing the  habits  of  birds  and  other  creatures  in  a 
wild  state,  which  would  not,  under  other  circum- 
stances, suffer  human  beings  to  approach  them. 
It  is,  however,  only  in  parks  that  have  been  long 
used  for  keeping  deer,  that  these  huts  are  to  be 
found,  as  modem  gamekeepers  generally  consider 
themselves  sufficiently  expert  to  select  and  shoot 
their  deer  without  any  protection.  In  old  parks, 
likewise,  strips  of  boards  are  frequently  found 
nailed  to  the  trunks  of  trees  to  enable  the  keepers 
to  ascend  them  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  the 
deer;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  rocky  scenery 
to  make  caves  for  the  same  purpose.  The  keepers 
were  also  attended  by  a  bloodhound  to  chase  any 
unfortunate  deer  that  might  be  wounded  without 
being  killed;  but  this  is  now  also  found  unne- 
cessary, as  the  herd  drive  a  wounded  deer  from 
them  the  moment  it  has  been  struck,  and  the  only 
use  of  the  keeper's  dog  is  to  follow  the  deer  in 
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case  it  should  take  to  thick  underwood  and  lie 
down  there  to  die. 

There  are  two  other  distinct  species  of  deer, 
viz.  the  red  deer  and  the  roe ;  but  they  are  now 
seldom  kept  in  parks  in  England.  The  red  deer 
is  abundant  in  Scotland,  and  hunting  it  and 
shooting  it  with  a  rifle,  which  last  is  called  deer- 
stalking, are  two  favourite  sports  with  the  Scotch 
landed  proprietors.  The  male  of  the  red  deer  is 
called  a  stag,  the  female  a  hind,  and  the  young  a 
calf.  The  stag,  when  young,  is  sometimes  called 
a  brocket,  and  when  it  is  more  than  six  years  old 
it  is  called  a  hart,  and,  if  it  belongs  to  a  royal 
chase,  a  hart-royal.  It  stands  about  four  feet 
high  from  the  shoulder,  and  one  has  been  known 
to  weigh  upwards  of  thirty  stone  when  killed. 
The  roe  is  the  smallest  of  the  deer  kind,  seldom 
standing  more  than  two  feet  high,  measuring  from 
the  shoulder.  It  is  very  common  in  a  wild  state 
in  Scotland,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  Loch 
Lomond,  but  it  is  very  seldom  met  with  in  parks. 
The  male  of  the  roe  is  called  a  roebuck;  the 
female,  a  roe ;  and  the  young,  a  fawn ;  and  these 
creatures  do  not  live  in  herds  like  the  other  deer^ 
but  in  families  of  from  ten  to  twenty  each. 

The  natural  process  by  which  the  horns  of  deer 
are  renewed  every  year  is  extremely  curious. 
The  time  when  the  change  takes  place  varies  in 
the  different  kinds  of  deer :  those  of  the  stag,  and 
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of  the  buck  of  the  fallow  deer,  fall  off  in  spring, 
and  are  renewed  in  summer ;  but  those  of  the 
roebuck  fall  off  in  autumn,  and  are  renewed  in 
winter.     Very  soon  after  the  old  horns  fall  ofl^ 
a  soft  tumour  appears  which  is  covered  with  a 
velvet-like  down,  and  this  downy  skin  remains  on 
the  horns  as  they  shoot  upwards,  and  divide  into 
antlers.     The  horns  have  at  this  time  a  very  sin- 
gular appearance,  as  the  soft  downy  skin  with 
which  they  are  covered  is  completely  intersected 
with  blood-vessels  which  are  designed  by  nature 
to  supply  nourishment  to  the  horns,  and  the  fur- 
rows formed  by  the  largest  of  which  may  always 
be  afterwards  traced  in  the  horn  itself.     When 
the  horns  have   attained  their  full  growth,  the 
velvet  skin  with  its  blood-vessels  begins  to  dry 
up ;  and  the  stags  at  this  season  become  very  in- 
jurious to  trees,  as  they  are  continually  rubbing 
their  horns  against  the  bark,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  skin,  which  has  become  troublesome  to 
them.     It  is  a  singular  thing,  that,  though  stags 
shed  their  horns  every  year,  the  old  horns  are 
scarcely  ever  found ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  animals  bury  them  as  soon  as  they  fall 
off.     The  horns  grow  with  very  great  rapidity, 
and  a  pair  weighing  twenty-five  pounds  have  been 
known  to  be  formed  in  ten  weeks. 

Deer  are  included  in  the  beasts  subject  to  the 
forest  laws  of  England,  the  others  being  the  fox 
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and  the  marten,  and  according  to  some  the  wUd 
boar ;  and  there  are  certain  laws  still  extant  re- 
specting these  beasts  which  are  very  curious,  and 
which  make  it  penal  to  kill  them  at  any  but  the 
proper  seasons.  Formerly,  indeed,  killing  a  deer 
unlawfully  was  considered  a  more  heinous  offence 
than  killing  a  man. 
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LETTER  XV. 

INHABITAIIT8   07    THE    POULTBT-TAIU>. — FOWLS,    TUKUETS, 

GUINEA     FOWLS,    GEESE,     DUCKS,    AlVD     PIOSONS. PBA- 

COCK8    AMD    HENS. — DISEASES    OF  POULTBT,  AND   THKOt 
CURE. 

My  hints  for  teaching  you  how  to  enjoy  a  coun- 
try life  would  be  sadly  deficient  if  I  were  to  omit 
poultry,  as  the  duties  of  attending  on  them  are  so 
completely  feminine,  that  even  in  farm-houses 
they  are  entirely  under  the  care  of  females ;  and, 
indeed,  few  artists  or  authors  would  think  a  pic- 
ture of  rural  life  complete,  if  they  did  not  in- 
troduce into  it  the  image  of  a  fair  young  girl 
feeding  poultry.  I  have  just  been  reading  a 
description  of  this  kind  in  Miss  Bremer's  beau- 
tiful story  of  Strife  and  Peaccy  and  it  has  pleased 
me  so  much,  and  seems  so  appropriate,  that  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  it. 

**  The  morning  was  fresh  and  clear.  The  Sep- 
tember sun  shone  brightly  into  the  valley ;  smoke 
rose  &om  the  cottages.  The  lady-mantles  in 
whose  channelled  cups  clear  pearls  trembled,  the 
silver  weed  with  its  yellow  flowers  and  silver- 
bright  leaves,  grew  along  a  little  footpath  which 
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wound  round  the  base  of  a  moss-grown  hill.  It 
conducted  to  a  spring  of  the  clearest  water,  which, 
after  forming  a  little  pond,  led  its  silver  stream, 
dancing  and  murmuring,  to  the  river.  On  this 
beautiful  morning  Susanna  approached  the  spring ; 
and  in  her  train  came  ^^  cock  and  hen,  and  chicken 
smalL"  Before  her  waddled  a  troop  of  geese,  gab- 
bling noisily,  and  all  white  but  one  —  a  grey 
one.  The  grey  goose  walked  with  a  timid,  hesi- 
tating air,  a  little  behind  the  others,  compelled  to 
retain  this  position  by  a  tyrant  in  the  white  flock, 
who  drove  him  back  with  outstretched  neck  and 
loud  cry  whenever  he  attempted  to  approach  the 
rest.  None  of  the  other  geese  concerned  them- 
selves about  their  ill-used  companion,  but  Susanna 
took  it  under  her  especial  protection,  and  did  all 
in  her  power  to  console  it  for  the  injustice  of  its 
kind.  After  the  geese  came  the  demure  but 
clumsy  ducks ;  the  petulant  turkey-cock,  with  his 
awkward  dames,  one  white  and  one  black;  and 
last,  the  turbulent  race  of  chickens,  with  their 
stately  pugnacious  cocks.  The  prettiest  of  all  the 
party  were  a  flock  of  pigeons,  who  timidly,  but 
confidently  at  the  same  time,  now  alighted  on  Su- 
sanna's shoulder  and  outstretched  hand,  and  now 
rose  in  the  air  and  flew  in  shining  circles  round 
her  head ;  then  dropping  to  the  earth,  tripped  on 
their  little  fringed  feet,  to  drink  at  the  spring; 
while  the  geese,  with  loud  noise,  plunged  splashing 
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into  the  river,  and  threw  the  water  over  the  grass 
in  a  pearly  shower." 

I  must  now,  however,  return  from  the  region  of 
poetry  to  plain  matter  of  fact. 

Fowls  should  always  be  kept  in  a  potiUry-yard, 
or  enclosed  place  set  apart  for  them,  as,  if  allowed 
to  be  at  liberty  in  gardens  or  pleasure-grounds, 
they  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  by  half-burying 
themselves  in  newly-raked  soil,  to  dean  their  fei^ 
thers  and  get  rid  of  vermin ;  and  by  scratching  up 
seeds,  and  even  the  roots  of  plants,  in  their  search 
after  worms  and  insects.  When  circumstances 
allow,  the  poultry-yard  should  be  at  least  half  an 
acre  in  extent,  as  fowls  are  never  well  unless  they 
are  allowed  abundance  of  room  for  exercise.  The 
usual  form  for  a  poultry-yard  is  a  parallelogram,  of 
which  the  hen-houses  form  one  end  and  a  pond 
the  other.  The  whole  should  be  surrounded  by  a 
strong  fence  of  paling,  and  there  should  be  a  large 
tree,  or  post  with  branches  fixed  in  it,  in  the 
/centre,  with  a  heap  of  calcareous  earth  near  it. 

The  surface  of  the  poultry-yard  (fig.  14.)  should 
be  level ;  and  about  one  half  of  it  should  be  liud 
down  with  gravel,  but  the  lower  part,  near  the 
pond,  should  be  grass,  as,  unless  there  is  some 
kind  of  herbage,  there  will  be  neither  insects  nor 
snails,  and  poultry  require  some  animal  food  to 
keep  them  in  health.  The  tree  in  the  centre 
should  have  its  branches  deprived  of  their  smaller 
spray,  so  that  they  may  afford  good  roosting- 
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0,  Fe«ding-hoiite,  fitted  up  with 
bollen  for  cooking  the  fbocl,  rh>m 


m 


rhich  pipes  extend  on  each  side  for 
heating  the  laying  and  roosting- 
bouMt. 

bt  Sitting-place  for  turkeys. 

c,  Roosting-place  for  turkeys. 

d;  Sitting-place  for  hens.      ^ 

r,  Roosting-place  for  hens. 

/,  Feeding-shed.  laid  with  stone. 

gf  Open  shed,  laid  with  sand. 

A,  0|ien  shed  with  roosts,  for 
pea-fowls. 

I,  Pheasantry,  or  place  for  choice 
land  fowls. 

ir  ir,  Places  for  choice  aquatic 
fowls. 

/  and  m.  Sleeping  and  laying 
places  for  ducks. 

n  and  o.  Sleeping  and  laying 
places  for  geese. 

A  pigpon-house  may  be  erected 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  yard  lie. 
yond  the  pond,  or  one  of  the  ctna- 
panments  marked  k  may  be  fitted 
up  for  pigeons.  ^^  ^^  Pamltrf^rd. 

places  for  the  pea  fowl  and  guinea  fowls,  both 
of  which  prefer  roosting  in  the  open  air.  The 
upper  part  of  the  yard  which  is  near  the  hen- 
house,  and  which  is  covered  with  gravel,  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  well  drained,  so  as  to  be  as  dry  as 
possible ;  and  the  drains  ought  to  be  so  contrived 
as  to  carry  off  all  the  water  used  in  washing  the 
hen-house,  without  suffering  it  to  approach  the 
pond.  Where  aquatic  fowls  are  kept,  it  is,  in- 
deed, a  good  plan  for  the  other  fowls  to  have 
drinking-troughs  near  the  hen-house,  which  should 
be  filled  with  pure  water  every  day,  and  fre- 
quently and  carefully  cleaned  out. 

Besides  the  hen-house,  there  should  be  an  open 
sjied  on  each  side  of  the  poultry-yard^  extend- 
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ing  as  for  as  the  part  laid  with  graveL  The 
ground  under  one  of  these  sheds  should  be  laid 
with  the  large  flag- stones  called  landing-stones,  in 
order  to  have  as  few  joints  as  possible ;  and  under 
the  other  shed  the  earth  should  be  dug  out  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  filled  up  with 
dry  sand,  to  enable  the  fowls  to  take  what  may  be 
called  a  sand  bath,  which  is  the  principal  means 
they  have  of  getting  rid  of  the  body  vermin  with 
which  they  are  generally  infested,  and  which  are 
very  troublesome  to  them.  The  shed  which  has 
sand  at  the  bottom  may  have  bars  under  the  roof, 
to  serve  as  an  occasional  roosting- place  for  pea-fowl 
and  guinea-fowl ;  but  the  one  wliich  has  the  flag- 
stones should  have  no  bars  across  it,  as  the  stone 
floor  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  place  for  feeding 
the  fowls  on,  and  it  should  be  kept  as  clean  as 
possible.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  a  few  handfuls 
of  unthreshed  straw  on  this  stone  floor,  in  order 
tliat  the  fowls  may  amuse  themselves  with  scratch- 
ing out  the  grains ;  and  they  should  always  have  a 
small  heap  of  mortar,  rubbish,  or  lime  in  one  corner 
for  them  to  peck,  as  unless  fowls  can  have  access  to 
lime,  or  to  some  kind  of  calcareous  earth,  they  will 
produce  eggs  without  shells. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  land  fowls  are, 
generally  speaking,  much  more  tender  in  constitu- 
tion than  aquatic  ones.  The  common  hens,  in  parti- 
cular, will  never  lay  well  unless  they  are  kept  warm ; 
andj  as  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  well  known  by  every 
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housekeeper  that  eggs  are  much  Bcarcer  and  dearer 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  As  the  ditferent  kinds 
of  fowls  require  different  treatment,  it  is  nece^ 
sary  to  keep  them  separate,  and  it  is  also  necessary 
to  keep  those  hens  that  are  sitting  separate  from 
the  rest  On  this  account  the  hen-house  should  be 
divided  into  five  compartments,  the  centre  one  of 
which  (a)  may  be  much  larger  than  the  othere,  and 
furnished  with  a  fireplace  and  boiler,  for  boiling 
potatoes  and  other  food,  from  which  should  run 
hot-water  pipes  or  flues,  so  contrived  as  to  heat 
the  whole  of  the  compartments. 

On  one  side  of  the  central  room  may  be  a  place 
for  hen  turkeys  (£),  as  it  is  necessary  always  to 
keep  them  by  themselves  when  they  are  inclined 
to  sit ;  as,  if  the  male  turkeys  see  the  eggs,  they 
generally  contrive  to  break  them.  Beyond  this 
Bhould  be  the  roosting-house  for  the  turkeys  (c), 
provided  with  strong  beams  across,  at  a  suffident 
distance  from  each  other,  to  suit  large  and  heavy 
birds. 

On  the  other  aide  of  the  central  room  should  bo 
the  compartment  devoted  to  laying  and  sitting 
hens  (d),  and  tliis  should  be 
fitted  up  with  boxes  (fig.  15.) 
which    are   made   moveable, 
and  placed  not  quite  close  to^ 
each    other,  as    it   disturba  ^ 
sitting  hens    to    hear   other        ^  "■  s««»*^- 
hena  close  to  them.     The  front  part  of  each 
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box  should  be  made  to  slide  up  and  down,  so 
that  it  may  be  taken  out,  and  the  box  tho- 
roughly cleansed  with  a  brush  and  soap  and 
water,  when  not  in  use.  This  sliding  front,  when 
closed,  has  an  arched  opening  in  front  for  the  hens 
to  go  in  and  out ;  and  this  opening  is  made  so  as 
not  to  reach  quite  to  the  ground,  in  order  not 
only  to  keep  the  nest  warm  and  in  its  proper 
place,  but  to  prevent  any  danger  of  the  eggs  being 
sucked  by  rats,  or  other  similar  depredators. 
The  hen-room  should  be  frequently  whitewashed, 
say  twice  a  year,  care  being  taken  to  do  it  with 
as  little  disturbance  to  the  fowls  as  practicable ; 
and  the  floor,  which  should  be  either  of  stone,  or 
laid  with  bricks,  should  be  swept  out  every  day, 
and  washed  occasionally  when  the  weather  is 
warm  and  dry.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  have 
the  boxes  raised  with  two  pieces  of  wood  below 
each,  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow  space  in  the  middle 
below  the  box,  as  this  plan  allows  the  house  to 
be  cleaned  with  greater  facility. 

The  other  room  (e  in  fig.  14.)  should  be  sup- 
plied with  rails  and  perches  to  serve  as  roost- 
ing-pkoes  (fig.  16.),  and 
these  ndls  are  best  of 
rough  wood,  as  they  afford 
a  more  secure  resting- 
place  for  the  fowls  than 
if  they  were  round  and 
smooth.     Fowls  are  very  ^^- ^^*  HenrootL 
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apt  to  crowd  together  in  their  roosting-placee ;  and, 
when  the  rails  are  smooth  so  that  the  claws  of  the 
fowls  cannot  take  a  firm  hold  of  them,  the  yoimgest 
and  weakest  of  the  fowls  are  very  often  pushed 
offi  The  roosting-places  should  be  furnished  with 
a  sloping  board  with  sticks  nailed  across,  to  enable 
the  fowls  to  ascend  to  them.  All  the  rooms  of 
the  hen-house  should  have  windows  filled  in  with 
wire  lattice;  and  they  should  have  shutters  to 
close  in  cold  weather.  In  some  cases  they  have 
ceilings  like  those  of  a  house,  and  in  others  they 
are  left  open  to  the  beams  of  the  roof.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  to  attend  to  is  to  keep  them  scru- 
pulously clean,  and  the  walls  frequently  white- 
washed. The  roosting-place  should  have  the 
dung  removed  every  morning,  and  in  warm 
weather  it  should  be  washed  out  every  day ;  even 
in  winter,  unless  the  weather  is  frosty,  the  floor 
should  be  washed  once  a  week.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  fixed  rails  for  the  fowls  to  rest  upon, 
hanging  bars  are  suspended  from  the  roof;  and 
sometimes  the  nests  for  laying  in  and  for  sitting 
are  fixed,  and  in  two  rows  one  above  the  other. 
Where  danger  is  apprehended  from  thieves,  the 
door  of  the  roosting-house  is  kept  locked,  it  being 
provided  with  an  opening  for  the  fowls  to  pass 
through. 

Poultry  should  never  be  fed  where  they  roost, 
if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  and  their  food  should 
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generally  be  given  to  them  in  the  open  shed  act 
apart  for  that  purpose.    In  wet  weather,  however, 
they  may  be  fed  in  the  feeding-house  (a  in  fig.  14.), 
which  has  that  name  because  it  is  the  place  where 
those  fowls  which  arc  to  be  fattened  are  kept  under 
coops  (fig.  17.).     For  my  own  part 
I  am   no  friend  to  fattening  fowls 
artificially,  as  I  think  they  are  never 
half  so  good  to  eat  as  when  they  are    **■•  ^^'  *''***• 
indulged  with  moderate  exercise,  and  kept  in  good 
condition  by  feeding  them  with  barley,  oats,  or 
other  grain,  two  or  three  times  a  day.     When 
the  poultry-yard  adjoins  a  farm-yard,  so  that  the 
fowls  can  be  let  out  occasionally  to  pick  up  the 
grains  that  are  scattered  by  the  thresher,  they 
become  so  plump  and  so  well  fitted  for  the  table, 
that  it  is  considered  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  poultry,  to  say  that  it  eats  as  well  as 
a  barn-door  fowl.     When  it  is  not  practicable  to 
admit  poultry  to  the  farm-yard,  the  fowls  that  are 
to  be  fattened  should  be  kept  in  the  feeding-house, 
and  plenty  of  unthreshed  straw  should  be  given  to 
them  to  peck  at,  so  as  to  let  them  have  constantly 
quite  as  much  as  they  can  eat,  and  yet  be  obliged 
to  take  exercise  to  get  it ;  or,  if  more  rapid  feed- 
ing be  required,  they  may  be  put  under  coops  and 
fed   with  various  kinds  of  food,   either  raw   or 
cooked. 

A  fowl,  when  supplied  with  abundance  of  food. 
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eats  rapidly  till  it  has  filled  its  crop>  in  which  the 
food  is  merely  stored  as  grass  or  hay  is  in  the 
paunch  of  a  cow,  and  from  which  it  passes  through 
the  second  stomach  into  the  gizzard,  which  digests 
it,  by  grinding  it  into  a  mass,  partly  by  its  own 
muscular  action,  and  partly  by  the  help  of  nu- 
merous little  bits  of  gravel  and  small  stones  which 
the  fowl  swallows.  This  is  necessarily  a  slow 
process,  when  the  food  consists  of  hard  dry  barley ; 
but  of  course  it  is  performed  much  quicker  when 
the  food  is  softened  by  boiling,  and  equally,  of 
course,  the  time  in  which  the  fowl  gets  fat  is 
shortened  by  the  facility  with  which  it  can  digest 
its  food.  This  is  the  reason  why  cooked  grain  is 
now  preferred  for  feeding  poultry,  and  boiled  rice, 
barley,  oats,  and  wheat  are  given  in  preference  to 
the  old  mixture  of  barley  meal  and  milk  and 
water.  Boiled  or  steamed  potatoes  are  also  recom- 
mended, and  they  should  always  be  given  warm. 
All  the  fowls  may  be  fed  with  advantage  on  this 
prepared  food,  as  it  makes  the  hens  lay  better  and 
the  chickens  grow  faster,  care  being  taken  that 
the  earthen  pans  or  wooden  troughs  in  which  it  is 
contained  are  always  kept  perfectly  clean,  and 
that  they  are  daily  scoured  with  boiling  water  to 
prevent  them  from  acquiring  a  sour  taste.  The 
boiled  food  is  always  given  in  the  feeding-house, 
but  after  eating  it  the  fowls  are  turned  into  the 
yard  to  cater  for  themselves  if  they  feel  inclined, 
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and  many  persons  advise  a  piece  of  bullock's  liver 
or  something  of  the  kind  to  be  thrown  in  the  yard, 
as  far  from  the  hen-house  as  possible,  to  breed 
maggots,  as  they  are  particidarly  nourishing  to 
young  chickens,  who  will  devour  them  greedily. 
You  will  observe  that  I  have  not  given  any  direc- 
tions for  cramming  fowls,  as  I  am  quite  sure  you 
would  not  suffer  any  creatures  under  your  control 
to  be  subjected  to  such  treatment. 

Poultry  are  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  body  vermin,  and,  while  they  are  annoyed  by 
these  torments,  they  will  never  feed  properly.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
places  in  which  they  are  kept  should  be  perfectly 
clean,  and  that  they  should  have  abundance  of 
sand,  in  which  they  can  wallow  whenever  they 
feel  inclined. 

Domestic  fowls  are  very  pugnacious,  and  if 
there  are  too  many  cocks  they  will  be  fighting 
incessantly.  The  usual  proportion  is  one  cock 
to  seven  hens;  and  those  hens  should  be  kept 
for  laying  which  are  dark-coloured,  as  they  are 
not  only  better  layers,  but  are  said  to  produce 
richer  eggs.  When  a  hen  is  about  to  begin  lay- 
ing she  makes  a  cackling  noise  for  several  days, 
when  a  nest  of  hay  should  be  prepared  for  her, 
and  a  nest  egg  put  into  it,  to  induce  her  to  lay 
there.  Some  hens  lay  every  day,  and  others  only 
once  in  two  days,  or  once  in  three  days.  The  eggs 
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should  be  removed  as  soon  as  laid^  as  the  hen  is 
apt  to  spoil  or  break  them,  by  sitting  in  the  nest 
to  lay  others.  Eggs  may  be  kept  for  several 
months  sufficiently  fresh  either  for  setting  or  for 
the  table,  by  dipping  them  either  in  oil,  or  Jn  a 
mixture  of  beef  suet  and  mutton  fat  melted  to- 
gether and  used  warm.  Hens  are  considered  in 
their  prime  at  three  years  old,  but  they  will  pro- 
duce eggs  for  several  years ;  and  some  hens  will 
continue  laying  all  the  year,  except  during  the 
season  for  moulting,  which  happens  with  young 
fowls  in  spring,  and  with  older  ones  generally  in 
autumn.  At  this  season  all  birds  are  ill,  particu- 
larly at  the  time  when  the  new  feathers  have  just 
forced  out  the  old  ones,  and  have  their  quills  full 
of  blood  to  fiimish  nutriment  for  their  growth. 

When  a  hen  is  set,  care  should  be  taken  that 
she  has  only  as  many  eggs  as  she  can  cover  easily. 
The  usual  number  is  from  nine  to  thirteen ;  and, 
when  they  have  been  put  into  the  nest,  the  hen 
should  be  placed  gently  upon  them,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth  till  she  seems  quiet.  When  a  hen 
is  sitting,  she  should  be  plentifully  supplied  with 
water  near  at  hand,  as  she  is  generally  thirsty, 
but  it  is  reckoned  best  not  to  put  her  food  too 
close  to  her,  as  a  little  exercise  does  her  good.  A 
hen  sits  twenty-one  days,  but  some  of  the  chickens 
are  generally  hatched  a  day  sooner  or  later.  Each  is 
taken  from  the  hen  as  soon  as  it  has  left  the  egg, 
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and  is  put  in  a  basket  on  some  wool  or  flannel, 
and  set  by  the  fire ;  but  no  food  is  given  till  all 
the  brood  is  hatched,  and  returned  to  the  hen«  The 
chickens  are  then  fed  with  eggs  boiled  hard  and 
chopped  small,  and  boiled  rice  and  grits;  and, 
when  they  are  a  little  bigger,  they  may  be  given 
barley  meal  mixed  with  milk  and  water,  or,  what 
is  better,  boiled  barley  and  rice,  with  a  few  boiled 
potatoes  crumbled  smalL  They  will  soon,  how- 
ever, be  strong  enough  to  feed  with  the  hen  in 
shallow  vessels ;  as  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  get 
into  the  water  to  drink,  and  wetting  their  feet 
and  feathers  brings  on  many  diseases.  As  soon 
as  the  chickens  are  hatched,  a  little  bit  of  wood, 
with  a  strip  nailed  across  it,  to  serve  as  a  step, 
should  be  put  from  the  opening  of  the  box  where 
the  nest  is  to  the  ground,  to  enable  the  chickens 
to  get  in  and  out  of  the  nest  as  easily  as  possible; 
and  when  they  are  permitted  to  go  out  of  doors, 
which  is  generally  in  three  or  four  days,  the  hen 
should  be  put  under  a  coop,  to  prevent  her  from 
wandering,  till  the  chickens  are  strong  enough  to 
accompany  her,  which  will  probably  be  in  about 
ten  or  fifteen  days. 

There  are  many  opinions  as  to  what  kinds  of 
fowls  are  the  best;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
decide  this  question,  as  almost  all  the  kinds  have 
advantages  and  disadvantages  peculiar  to  them- 
selves; though  those  are  usually  preferred  which 
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have  rather  short  and  slender  legs^  and  round, 
compact,  fleshy  bodies.  White  or  very  light- 
coloured  fowls  are  considered  best  for  the  table; 
but  they  are  said  to  be  tender  in  constitution  and 
not  good  layers.  The  common  barn-door  fowl  is 
the  original  stock  from  which  most  of  the  varieties 
are  derived.  The  Game  fowl  are  perhaps  the 
best  for  the  table ;  but  the  eggs  are  small,  and  the 
chickens  are  difficult  to  rear,  unless  they  can  be 
supplied  with  maggots  or  some  other  kind  of 
animal  food.  The  Dorking  fowls  are  preferred 
for  the  table  by  the  caterers  for  the  London 
market,  on  account  of  their  large  size.  They 
have  generally  two  hind  toes  instead  of  one.  The 
Jago,  or  Cochin-China,  fowls  are  so  very  lai^ 
that  it  is  said  they  can  pick  crumbs  from  a  table 
as  they  stand  on  the  ground,  and  they  often 
weigh  from  eight  to  ten  pounds.  They  have 
double  combs  and  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  head : 
the  feathers  on  the  body  are  mottled,  but  those  of 
the  tail  are  a  dark  glossy  green.  The  eggs  are 
very  large  and  good.  The  Crested,  or  Polish,  fowl 
is  black,  with  a  white  tuft  on  the  head.  The  hens 
are  excellent  layers,  and  the  chickens  are  good  for 
the  table  ;  but  the  hens  are  not  good  sitters,  and 
are  apt  to  lay  away.  The  Spanish  fowls  are  also 
black,  and  very  large  and  handsome.  The  Malay 
fowls  are  very  large,  and  the  colour  of  the  feathers 
is  black,  streaked  with  brown  and  yellow.     They 
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are  excellent  layers ;  and  their  ^gs,  which  are 
very  large,  have  so  much  yolk,  that  two  of  their 
eggs  will  go  as  far  as  three  of  those  of  ordinary 
fowls.  The  flesh  is  exceedingly  juicy  and  fine- 
flavoured  ;  but  the  legs  of  the  fowls  are  rather  too 
large  and  strong  to  look  well  on  the  table.  I 
speak  confidently  of  these  fowls  being  good,  both 
for  the  table  and  as  layers,  because  our  very  kind 
friend  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.,  keeps  no  others 
at  Walton  Hall. 

Bantam  fowls  are  very  small,  with  short  legs, 
which  are  generally  feathered  down  to  the  toes; 
They  are  much  admired  as  ornamental  fowls,  but 
are  of  little  use,  either  for  the  table  or  as  layers^ 
from  their  very  small  size. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  what  may  be  called 
fancy  fowls ;  but  I  shall  only  mention  one  of  them, 
and  this  is  the  Frizzled  fowl,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  Fricslond  fowl,  though  the  name  ai>- 
pears  to  have  no  meaning,  and  to  have  been  only 
adopted  from  its  resemblance  to  frizzled.  This 
fowl  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  it  certainly  has  a 
very  singular  appearance,  from  its  feathers  being 
curled  up  and  apparently  all  turned  the  wrong 
way.  It  is,  however,  not  worth  keeping,  except 
as  an  object  of  curiosity ;  as  the  fowls  are  small 
and  bad  layers,  and  the  chickens  are  difficult  to 
rear,  being  extremely  sensitive  to  cold  and  wet. 

Turkeys  are  very  wild  in  their  habits,  and  apt 
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to  stray,  and  their  young  are  considered  difficult 
to  rear.  Turkey-hens  begin  to  lay  in  March, 
laying  either  every  day  or  every  other  day ;  and, 
during  their  laying  season,  many  persons  wiU  not 
let  them  out  of  their  roosting-place  in  a  morning 
till  they  have  laid,  on  account  of  their  propensity 
to  lay  away.  One  turkey-cock  is  sufficient  for 
several  hens ;  and  if  there  are  two  they  generally 
fight  till  the  strongest  has  killed  the  weakest. 

When  a  turkey-hen  is  about  to  sit,  her  nest  is 
made  by  twisting  a  pad  of  straw  like  those  worn 
by  basket-women  on  their  heads,  and  soft  hay  is 
laid  in  the  middle;  this  is  done  on  account  of 
the  projecting  breast-bone  of  the  turkey,  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  her  to  cover  her  eggs,  unless 
she  has  some  support.  Hen  turkeys  begin  to 
sit  in  April;  the  number  of  eggs  is  generally 
eleven  or  thirteen,  and  they  sit  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  days.  It  was  formerly  customary,  as  the 
young  were  hatched,  to  take  them  away  from  the 
hen,  and,  opening  the  beak  with  the  fingers,  to 
force  one  or  two  peppercorns  down  the  poor  little 
creatures'  throats ;  but  now  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  thought  unnecessary,  and  the  young  are  left 
with  their  mother  till  they  are  all  hatched.  They 
may  be  then  fed  with  crumbled  curds  mixed  with 
chives  or  nettles  chopped  small.  Eggs  boiled  hard 
and  cut  into  little  bits ;  and  mutton  or  beef  with- 
out salt,  boiled  so  niuc]i  as  to  tear  easily  into 
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shreds,  are  also  given.  The  old  bird  should  thea 
be  put  with  her  young  ones  under  a  coop  in  the 
hatching-house,  and  water  should  be  phiced  within 
her  reach  and  that  of  her  young.  In  a  few  days 
the  young  ones,  with  their  mother  still  under  the 
coop,  may  be  taken  into  the  open  air ;  but  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  there  longer  than 
two  or  three  hours  at  a  time  till  they  are  about 
ten  days  old ;  and  the  mother  should  be  kept  in 
her  coop  under  the  open  shed  till  they  are  about 
six  weeks  old,  so  that  till  they  have  attained  that 
age  they  may  always  have  a  warm  dry  place  to 
fly  to.  Great  numbers  of  turkey  chickens  die 
young  for  want  of  these  precautions  being  at- 
tended to. 

When  turkey  chickens  are  about  two  months 
old,  they  are  called  turkey  poults,  and  about 
this  time  the  fleshy  membranes  on  the  head  and 
neck  begin  to  appear.  This  is  called  shooting 
the  red  ;  and  a  great  many  young  turkeys  die  at 
this  time,  unless  they  are  well  fed  and  kept 
warm.  Those  turkey  poults  which  survive  this 
period  are  generally  reared,  and  when  about  rax 
months  old  some  of  them  may  be  fattened  for  the 
table.  At  twelve  months  old  they  lose  the  name 
of  poults,  and  are  considered  full-grown  turkeys. 

Guinea  fowls  can  very  seldom  be  persuaded  to 
enter  a  hen-house ;  they  like  to  roost  in  the  open 
tkic,  and  to  lay  in  a  bush  or  some  similar  situation ; 
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and,  where  they  are  kept,  a  few  bushes  should  be 
planted  in  the  poultry-yard  for  their  acconunoda- 
tion.  The  hen  seldom  sits  on  more  than  seven 
eggs;  and  when  her  young  are  hatched  they 
should  be  treated  like  young  turkeys,  and  the  hen 
should  be  put  under  a  coop  in  the  turkey-house. 
"When  the  young  fowls  get  old  enough  to  be 
taken  into  the  open  air,  the  hen  should  be  kept 
under  a  coop  in  the  open  shed  till  the  young  are 
about  two  months  old,  as  she  is  a  most  restless 
creature,  and  would  soon  kill  the  young  ones  with 
fatigue,  if  her  activity  Were  not  checked. 

Peacocks  should  never  be  kept  in  a  poultry- 
yard,  as  they  have  a  propensity  for  killing  all  the 
young  fowls  they  can  reach,  by  giving  them  a 
violent  blow  with  the  beak  on  the  crown  of  the 
head.  They  will  even  kill  their  own  young  in  a 
similar  way,  if  they  see  them  before  the  tuft  of 
feathers  on  the  head  has  grown.  Pea-hens  are 
very  fond  of  laying  in  bushes  or  hedges,  like 
guinea  fowl,  and  when  they  are  kept  in  pleasure- 
grounds  with  peacocks  they  should  be  narrowly 
watched.  If  they  are  observed  to  steal  secretly 
into  a  bush  .or  hedge,  the  place  should  be  marked 
and  examined  when  the  pea-hen  has  left  it ;  and, 
if  a  nest  is  found,  all  the  eggs  should  be  carefully 
removed  but  one.  In  doing  this  the  eggs  should 
be  handled  as  little  as  possible,  as  pea-hens  are 
very  particular,  and  will  not  sit  upon  their  eggs 
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if  they  have  been  touched  by  persons  with  moist 
hands.  When  I  lived  in  the  country,  I  never 
could  rear  pea-fowls  till  the  idea  struck  me  of 
making  the  little  country  girl  whom  I  used  to 
employ  to  hunt  for  the  eggs  wear  gloves,  and 
after  that  time  I  never  found  any  difficulty  in 
getting  the  pea-hens  to  sit. 

When  the  pea-hen  has  laid  from  five  to  seven 
eggs  she  generally  shows  a  disposition  to  sit,  or 
rather  she  begins  to  sit  on  the  nest  she  has  made 
for  herself.  When  this  is  the  case  she  should  be 
left  on  her  nest  till  night,  and  when  it  is  dark  a 
cloth  should  be  put  over  her,  and  she  should  be 
conveyed,  nest  and  all,  if  practicable,  to  either  the 
turkey's  hatching-house  or  the  feeding-house,  where 
she  should  be  placed  on  a  nest  prepared  for  her, 
containing  all  her  own  eggs,  and  then  covered 
with  a  coop,  and  a  cloth  thrown  over  that.  When 
she  has  settled  comfortably  the  cloth  may  be  re- 
moved ;  but  she  should  be  kept  under  the  coop 
the  whole  time  she  is  sitting.  When  the  young 
ones  are  hatched  they  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  young  turkeys,  and,  when  their  head- 
feathers  begin  to  grow,  they  suffer  neai'ly  as  much 
as  the  turkey  poults  do  when  shooting  the  red. 

The  houses  for  the  aquatic  fowls  should  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  poultry-yard,  near  the  pool,  and 
they  should  consist  of  separate  divisions  for  the 
sleeping  and  laying  places  of  both  geese  and  ducks. 
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A  feeding-house  is  often  added,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially necessary  when  either  ducks  or  geese  are  to  be 
put  up  to  feed.  Though  aquatic  fowls,  and  particu- 
larly ducks,  are  proverbially  fond  of  dirt,  the  house 
in  which  they  are  kept  should  be  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  it  should  not  only  be  frequently  washed 
out,  but  thoroughly  ventilated  by  the  door  being 
left  open  all  day.  The  smell  of  goose  dung  is 
very  offensive;  and  if  the  house  in  which  the 
geese  sleep  be  not  kept  very  clean,  it  will  mate- 
rially deteriorate  the  pleasure  you  will  have  in 
visiting  your  poultry-yard. 

Many  people  object  to  geese  in  a  poultry-yard 
on  account  of  the  pugnacious  habits  of  the  gander ; 
but  when  a  gander  is  brought  up  with  other 
fowls  he  becomes  familiar  with  them,  and  is  not 
likely  to  do  them  any  injury.  One  gander  is 
sufficient  for  several  geese ;  and  four  or  five  geese 
will  bring  up  a  brood  of  forty  or  fifty  goslings. 
Geese  generally  lay  every  other  day ;  or,  if  they 
lay  two  days  together,  they  miss  the  third  day. 
They  generally  begin  to  lay  in  March,  and  lay 
from  eight  to  twelve  eggs  before  they  show  any 
signs  of  wishing  to  sit.  Sometimes,  if  they  are 
well  fed,  and  the  eggs  taken  away,  they  will  con- 
tinue laying  as  many  as  twenty  or  even  more. 

When  a  goose  is  inclined  to  sit,  she  begins  to 
carry  straws  about  in  her  mouth  as  if  to  prepare 
for  making  a  nest ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  a 
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nest  should  be  prepared  for  her  coniadniiig  de^ea 
<nr  thirteen  eggs.  Hie  nest  should  be  made  in  a 
box  in  one  of  the  houses  for  aquatic  fowls,  and 
food  should  be  placed  near  her,  as  geese  sit  very 
closely,  and  sometimes  suffer  themselves  to  be 
half-starved  rather  than  leave  the  nest.  A  goose 
should,  however,  be  frequently  examined  while 
sitting,  as  from  her  nest  being  close  to  the  gronnd 
it  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  rats,  who  will 
frequently  contrive  to  get  the  eggs  from  under  the 
goose  without  her  being  able  to  prevent  it. 

Geese  are  voracious  feeders,  and  eat  a  great 
deal  of  grass  as  well  as  of  more  substantial  food. 
When  they  are  to  be  fattened  for  the  table  they 
are  ])ut  under  coops,  and  fed  principally  on  oats 
moistened  with  water;  but  at  other  times  they 
may  be  fed  on  any  kind  of  refuse  vegetable  mixed 
with  any  sort  of  corn,  and  with  boiled  potatoes, 
carrots,  and  turnips.  When  geese  are  fattened 
before  they  are  six  weeks  or  two  months  old  they 
are  termed  green  geese ;  and  those  which  are  kept 
a  little  longer,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  Michaelmas, 
are  called  stubble-geese,  because,  if  turned  into 
the  corn-fields  after  the  crop  has  been  carried, 
they  will  generally  find  amongst  the  stubble 
enough  grain,  which  has  been  dropped  from  the 
sheaves,  to  fatten  them. 

Ducks  require  more  water  than  geese,  and  they 
eat  less  grass,  though  they  are  always  better  when 
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grass  is  within  their  reach,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  slugs  and  other  similar  creatures  that 
they  find  among  it.  Ducks  are  celebrated  for  the 
voracity  and  coarseness  of  their  appetites.  They 
begin  to  lay  in  February,  and  will  sometimes  lay 
as  many  as  fifty  eggs  before  they  show  any  in- 
clination to  sit.  They  are,  indeed,  generally  bad 
sitters,  and  will  forsake  their  eggs  if  they  have 
not  plenty  of  food  and  water  placed  within  their 
reach.  From  nine  to  eleven  eggs  are  as  much  as 
a  duck  can  cover,  and,  if  she  has  more  than  that 
number,  or  any  she  does  not  like,  she  will  turn 
them  out  of  the  nest  without  the  least  ceremony. 

A  duck  generally  sits  thirty  days ;  but  a  short 
time  before  the  expiration  of  that  period  a  coop 
should  be  put  over  her,  or  else,  very  probably,  as 
soon  as  two  or  three  ducklings  are  hatched  she 
will  take  them  to  the  water,  and  desert  the  re- 
maining eggs.  Young  ducklings  are  very  hardy 
under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  this  treatment 
frequently  kiUs  them,  as  if  the  water  be  at  all 
cold  they  are  generally  seized  with  cramp,  and 
die  a  few  hours  after  they  are  hatched.  It  is 
on  account  of  ducks  being  so  careless  of  their 
young  that  ducks'  eggs  are  frequently  set  under 
hens. 

Ducklings,  when  first  hatched,  are  generally  fed 
upon  oatmeal  mixed  with  chopped  nettles ;  and, 
when  they  are  a  little  stronger,  they  are  given 
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bran  soaked  in  water,  and  boiled  potatoes.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  throw  a  handful  of  oats  or 
barley  into  the  water  ^ven  to  them  to  drinks  for 
them  to  dabble  for,  that  they  may  get^accustomed 
to  the  water  by  degrees.  The  mother  should, 
however,  be  kept  under  a  coop  till  the  young 
ducklings  are  ten  days  old,  to  prevent  her  from 
taking  them  into  the  water  till  they  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  it^ 

When  ducks  are  to  be  fattened  they  must  be 
kept  under  a  coop,  and  fed  with  boiled  potatoes 
mixed  with  oatmeal  and  bruised  oats.  Acorns 
ground  or  bruised  are  a  favourite  food  with  them, 
and  very  fattening.  Malt-dust  is  likewise  recom- 
mended; but  barley  is  said  to  give  them  a  bad 
flavour.  The  Muscovy  ducks  should  not  be  kept 
in  the  poultry-yard,  as  they  are  so  much  larger 
and  stronger  than  the  common  kind  that  they  are 
apt  to  fight  with  them  and  deprive  them  of  their 
food ;  and  they  are  more  suitable  to  the  park  and 
pleasure-ground. 

There  may  be  a  dove-cot  for  pigeons  in  the 
poultry-yard  with  the  other  fowls.  When  the 
pigeon-house  is  large,  it  is  generally  built  round 
like  a  tower  from  the  ground  upwards ;  but  where 
this  is  inconvenient,  a  small  wooden  dove-cot  may 
be  fixed  against  the  walL  In  your  case  1  would  de- 
cidedly advise  you  to  have  a  pigeon-house  in  your 
poultry -yard ;   and,  if  it  is  built  like  a  tower. 
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there  should  be  holes  in  the  upper  part  for  the  birds 
to  entfer  by,  with  a  shelf  under  each  row  of  holes, 
and  a  little  penthouse  projecting  from  the  roof  to 
keep  out  the  wet.  The  interior  of  the  pigeon- 
house  must  have  cells  for  nests,  which  are  made 
by  putting  up  shelves  twenty  inches  wide  and  one 
foot  apart,  and  dividing  the  spaces  between  them 
by  upright  partitions,  three  feet  from  each  other. 
Across  the  back  of  each  nest  there  should  be  a 
board  three  inches  wide,  sliding  up  and  down  in  4 
groove,  to  prevent  the  young  ones  from  falling 
out,  and  yet  to  allow  of  the  nest  being  cleaned. 
When  the  house  has  been  stocked  with  pigeons,  a 
little  hay  or  soft  straw  is  put  into  each  cell  for 
the  pigeon  to  form  its  nest.  Some  persons  divide 
each  cell  into  two  nests,  as,  when  the  young  are 
about  a  fortnight  old,  the  female,  without  waiting 
till  they  are  fledged,  often  begins  to  lay  again ;  and, 
when  there  is  only  one  nest,  it  is  not  an  unconunon 
thing  to  see  a  female  pigeon  sitting  on  a  fresh  set 
of  eggs,  while  the  young  of  the  former  hatching 
are  still  under  her  care.  When  a  pigeon-house  is 
to  be  stocked,  a  number  of  young  birds  are  ob- 
tained either  in  I^Iay  or  August,  when  they  are 
in  the  state  called  squeakers,  that  is  to  say,  not 
fully  grown,  but  able  to  feed  themselves. 

When  the  female  pigeon  begins  to  lay,  she  pro- 
duces only  one  egg,  and  then  waits  a  day  or  two, 
after  which  she  lays  another,  and  immediately  pror 
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ceeds  to  sit.  She  continues  sitting  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  days^  or  rather  the  male  and  female  At 
alternately  during  that  time ;  but>  as  soon  as  the 
young  pigeons  are  hatched^  the  mother  never 
leaves  them,  for  the  space  of  three  days»  though 
after  that  time  she  commits  them^  very  frequently^ 
almost  entirely  to  the  care  of  a  male,  who  feeds 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  she  does  herself,  by 
swallowing  peas  or  other  large  seeds,  and,  after 
keeping  them  in  the  crop  till  they  are  partly 
macerated,  forcing  them  up  again,  and  ejecting 
them  into  the  open  mouths  of  the  young  ones. 
While  the  young  are  thus  fed,  they  are  called 
squabs,  and  in  that  state  they  are  reckoned  best 
for  pies ;  but,  when  they  get  old  enough  to  feed 
themselves,  they  are  called  squeakers.  They 
breed  very  often,  but  only  continue  prolific  for  a 
few  years,  and  are,  in  general,  short-lived. 

A  pigeon-house  soon  becomes  very  dirty,  and 
has  a  most  intolerable  smell ;  it  should,  therefore, 
be  cleaned  out  as  often  as  practicable,  taking  care 
that  the  cleaning  is  always  done  in  the  morning 
before  mid-day,  as  pigeons  go  to  roost  very  early, 
and,  if  disturbed  in  the  afternoon,  they  will  very 
often  take  a  sulky  fit,  and  sit  outside  of  the  pigeon- 
house  all  night. 

Pigeons  should  always  be  fed  in  the  open 
ur,  with  peas,  small  horse-beans,  buck-wheat, 
and  old  tares,  as  new  tares    are    said    to    be 
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unwholesome.  They  should  be  supplied  with 
abundance  of  water^,  some  in  a  shallow  vessel  for 
them  to  wash  in,  and  some  in  a  wooden  trough 
for  them  to  drink ;  as  thej  are  very  cleanly,  and 
will  not  drink  the  same  water  that  they  have 
washed  in,  though  they  require  more  water  to 
drink  than  any  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
poultry-yard.  They  require  to  have  access  to 
gravel  or  sand,  and  it  is  customary  to  supply  them 
with  a  heap  of  lime  rubbish,  over  which  salt  and 
water  has  been  poured ;  and  in  some  cases  this  is 
put  into  an  earthenware  vessel  with  holes  in  it, 
called  a  salt  cat ;  in  other  cases  a  little  salt  is 
thrown*  over  a  heap  of  sifted  graveL  When 
pigeons  are  put  in  a  new  house,  it  is  customary  to 
give  them  cummin  seed  or  asafostida,  as  they  are 
so  fond  of  these  strong-smelling  substances,  that 
they  soon  take  a  liking  to  any  place  where  they 
are  to  be  found. 

Pigeons  are  very  hardy,  and  are  subject  to  very 
few  diseases.  The  two  ^gs  laid  by  the  female 
pigeon  generally  produce  a  male  and  female  bird ; 
and,  when  this  is  the  case,  if  by  any  chance  one 
of  them  is  killed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  provide  the 
other  with  a  mate.  Pigeons  are  proverbial  for 
their  constancy,  and  the  same  pair  will  produce 
broods  for  several  years  in  succession. 

The  diseases  of  poultry  are  very  numerous 
and  often  fatal     The  pip  comes  in  the  shape  of 
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a  little  blister  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which 
afterwards  becomes  a  thickened  membrane.  If 
seen  in  its  first  state  it  should  be  pricked,  and 
the  fowl  kept  a  day  or  two  without  food,  but 
plenty  of  water  should  be  given  to  it.  If  the 
membrane  has  formed,  the  fowl  is  thrown  on  its 
back,  and,  the  beak  being  opened,  the  membrane 
is  removed  by  passing  the  finger  ncdl  or  a  fine 
needle  under  it*  The  tongue  is  then  moistened 
with  a  little  oil,  and  the  fowl  for  a  few  days  is 
given  very  little  to  eat,  but  plenty  of  water  to 
drink :  some  persons  give  fowls  affected  with  this 
disease  rue  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  butter. 
It  is  a  very  common  disease  with  yoimg^  fowls, 
and  generally  attacks  them,  if  the  weather  should 
be  hot,  in  August  and  September.  "When  fowls 
appear  to  suffer  from  immoderate  thirst,  it  is  a 
sign  of  yerer,  and  they  should  be  supplied  with 
abundance  of  clear  water,  and  only  fed  with  a 
little  soaked  bread ;  and  a  similar  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  generally  eflScacious  when  the  fowl  ap- 
pears to  suffer  from  constipation.  When  a  fowl 
is  crop'sichy  that  is,  suffers  from  indigestion,  it 
is  usual  to  put  a  piece  of  iron  in  some  of  the 
water  given  to  it,  but  it  should  also  have  plenty 
of  pure  water.  Pepper  is  often  given,  and  no  other 
food  is  allowed  than  mashed  potatoes  or  boiled 
cabbage  cut  small,  and  both  given  warm.  When 
fowls  have  a  voracious  appetite,  and  yet  look  out 
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of  condition,  it  probably  arises  from  the  fowl 
having  too  much  acid  on  its  stomach,  and  it  should 
be  fed  with  mashed  potatoes  mixed  with  chalk 
and  given  warm.  In  diarrhoea  boiled  rice  is  given, 
occasionally  mixed  with  milk,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  the  milk  is  perfectly  sweet ;  or  chalk 
may  be  given,  and  the  fowl  fed  on  wheat,  oats,  or 
buck-wheat*  The  roupy  or  influenza,  is,  however, 
the  most  fatal  of  all  the  diseases  which  attack 
poultry.  It  begins  with  what  is  called  the  gapes ; 
that  is,  the  fowl,  being  unable  to  breathe  through 
its  nostrils,  keeps  its  beak  open,  with  a  kind  of 
convulsive  yawn ;  the  eyelids  then  become  swelled 
and  close,  and  there  is  an  offensive  discharge  from 
the  nostrils.  As  soon  as  any  fowl  is  observed  to 
be  affected  with  this  disease,  it  should  be  separated 
from  the  rest,  as  the  disease  is  very  infectious. 
The  mouth  and  nostrils  should  be  first  washed 
with  warm  water  and  soap  (which  will  make  the 
creature  sneeze  and  discharge  a  great  quantity  of 
the  offensive  matter),  and  then  gently  rubbed 
with  a  dry  cloth.  A  grain  of  calomel  made  into 
a  pill  with  bread  may  be  given,  and  the  fowl 
put  into  a  rabbit-hutch  near  the  fire,  on  a  bed  of 
soft  warm  hay.  Some  hours  afterwards  the  head 
should  be  again  washed  in  warm  water  and 
rubbed  dry,  and  the  fowl  should  be  crammed  with 
a  few  balls  made  of  barley  meal,  flour,  mustard, 
and  grated  ginger ;  and  warm  water  with  treacle 
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in  it  should  be  given  to  drink.  The  hay  ehonld 
be  changed  twice  a  day^  and  wanned  before  it  is 
given.  The  washing  and  feeding  should  be  re- 
peated several  times  a  day^  and  in  about  a  week  a 
little  more  calomel  should  be  given,  and  after- 
wards  flowers  of  sulphur.  This  treatment 
soon  effect  a  cure. 
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LETTER  XVL 

THE    INHABITANTS    OF    THB    PONDS :     FISH;     AND    AQUATIC 

FOWLS,  INCLUDINQ    SWANS,  EXOTIC  OBESE   AND  DUCKS. 

INHABITANTS  OF  THE  WOODS  :  INCLUDING  PHEASANTS 
AND  PAETBIDGES,  HERONS  AND  BITTERNS. — AYIABT. — 
APIAET,  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES.  —  SILK- WOBMS. 

When  a  fish-pond  is  to  be  made^  a  situation 
should  be  chosen  where  there  is  a  natural  hollow, 
so  that  the  ground  which  is  to  form  the  bottom  of 
the  pond  may  be  as  little  disturbed  as  possible. 
If  this  situation  be  near  a  river  so  that  a  feeder 
may  be  led  into  it,  nothing  else  is  wanted  to  form 
a  fish-pond  but  an  embankment  and  a  sluice,  and 
these  you  must  have  made  by  persons  used  to 
such  employments.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
take  care  that  the  pond  is  fed  from  a  river,  as 
spring  water  is  not  only  too  cold  for  the  fish,  but 
is  seldom  quite  free  from  mineral  substances. 
The  pond  should  be  made  at  least  six  feet  deep, 
and  if  twelve  feet  or  more  it  will  be  better  for 
the  fish:  as  in  frosty  weather  they  will  remain 
near  the  bottom,  and  will  find  enough  air  in  the 
great  body  of  water  above  them  to  enable  them 
to  live  a  long  time  after  the  stuface  is  frozen 
over;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  pond  be  shal- 
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low,  the  fish  will  soon  exhaust  all  the  air  it  con- 
tains, and  will  perish  unless  the  ice  be  frequently 
broken,  to  admit  air  from  the  atmosphere.  In 
shallow  ponds,  also,  the  rushes  and  other  weeds 
grow  so  fast  as  to  occasion  considerable  expense 
and  trouble  in  having  them  cleared  away. 

The  extent  of  a  pond  must  depend  upon  cir* 
cumstances,  but  it  should  never  be  less  tlian  five 
or  six  acres,  and  as  much  more  as  is  convenient ; 
in  shape  it  should  be  rather  long,  as  regards  the 
front  of  the  mansion,  than  broad,  and  its  outline 
should  either  be  varied,  or  broken  by  planting 
trees  and  shrubs  in  small  groups  on  its  banks. 
Where  ponds  are  intended  solely  for  fish,  without 
regard  to  their  appearance  in  the  landscape,  their 
banks  should  be  quite  straight,  and  their  shape 
square  or  oblong.  The  pond,  whether  ornamental 
or  not,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  em- 
bankment in  the  centre,  which  is  kept  about  two 
feet  below  the  general  surface  of  the  water  when 
the  pond  is  full.  The  use  of  this  is,  that,  when 
the  pond  is  to  be  run  dry,  either  for  clearing  it 
of  its  mud  or  catching  the  larger  fish,  only  one 
half  need  be  emptied  at  a  time;  and  the  other 
half  may  serve  as  a  place  to  put  the  store  fish 
in  while  the  first  division  is  being  cleared  out; 
and,  when  that  is  quite  clean  and  the  water  let 
into  it  again,  the  fish  may  be  transferred  to  it  while 
the  second  half  is  being  cleared.     Of  course,  ao 
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Cording  to  this  arrangement,  there  must  be  a 
wooden  sluice  for  letting  off  the  water  in  each 
division.  The  beauty  of  a  pond  depends  prin- 
cipally upon  its  being  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  this  constant  supply  can  only  be  insured 
during  the  summer  months,  by  having  a  brook 
or  rivulet  running  through  the  pond.  Where  the 
pond  is  of  sufficient  size,  there  should  be  an  island 
or  two  for  the  swans  and  other  aquatic  birds  to 
make  their  nests  on. 

"Where  several  kinds  offish  are  desired,  different 
soils  may  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  to 
suit  the  fish  which  breed  in  it.  Thus,  trout  will 
never  thrive  unless  the  pond  in  which  they  are 
kept  has  a  gravelly  bottom.  Carp  (of  which  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  common,  and  the  Prussian 
which  is  much  smaller  than  the  other,)  and  tench 
require  loam,  with  abundance  of  aquatic  weeds ; 
and  eels  will  only  thrive  in  mud.  It  is  very 
seldom  practicable  to  keep  all  kinds  of  fish  in  the 
same  pond,  as  some  kinds  destroy  other  kinds; 
but  providing  them  with  different  bottoms  is  the 
most  effectual  way  of  keeping  them,  as  they  will 
remain  in  separate  communities  in  the  part  of  the 
pond  that  suits  them  best. 

Of  the  kinds  of  fishes  with  which  a  pond  should 
be  stocked,  carp  are,  perhaps,  generally  speaking, 
the  best.  They  breed  rapidly,  are  very  hardy, 
and  grow  very  fast.     Tench  resemble  carp  in  all 
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these  qualities,  and  both  are  quiet  fish,  whidi 
would  live  together  without  fighting  or  destroy- 
ing each  other.  Perch,  on  the  contrary,  are  said 
to  be  so  ravenous  that  they  will  deyour  their  own 
spawn,  and  that  of  other  fishes.  They  breed 
freely  and  are  quite  hardy,  but  do  not  grow 
rapidly.  Trout,  when  kept  in  ponds,  are  rather 
ravenous ;  but  pike  far  exceed  all  other  fish  in 
this  respect.  A  large  pike  will  destroy  nearly  all 
the  small  weak  fishes  in  a  pond ;  and,  indeed,  he 
has  been  known  to  seize  young  ducks,  and  devour 
them.  These  and  similar  acts  have  obtained  for 
the  pike  the  name  of  the  fresh-water  shark. 
Amongst  the  other  enemies  to  young  fish  are 
counted  the  little  creatures  called  sticklebacks, 
which  are  so  small,  and  apparently  so  insig* 
nificant,  that  no  one  would  suppose  it  possible 
that  they  could  prevent  the  stocking  of  a  pond. 
They  do  so,  however,  by  devouring  the  spawn, 
and  thus  preventing  the  number  of  fishes  from 
increasing.  When  a  pond  is  once  stocked  very 
little  care  is  necessary ;  the  principal  thing  whidi 
needs  to  be  attended  to  being  to  break  the  ice  in 
severe  frosts  to  supply  the  fish  with  air,  if  the 
pond  should  not  be  deep  enough  to  render  this 
unnecessary.  When  fish  appear  to  want  feeding, 
earthworms,  steeped  grain,  and  ground  malty 
should  be  thrown  into  the  water. 
Besides  the  regular  fish-ponds,  it  is  very  conve* 
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nient  In  the  country  to  have  small  ponds  or  stews ' 
adjoining  the  kitchen-garden^  or  somewhere  con- 
tiguous to  the  house^  where  fish  can  be  kept  and 
fed^  and  yet  caught  at  any  moment  when  they 
may  be  required.  Carp  and  tench  are  the  best 
fish  for  keeping  in  stews^  as  they  are  the  quietest ; 
but,  as  stews  are  so  contrived  that  the  difierent 
kinds  of  fish  may  be  kept  in  them  separate  irom 
each  other^  perch  may  be  kept  in  one  of  the 
divisions,  and  fed  with  garbage  or  any  refuse 
animal  food  from  the  kitchen,  till  they  have 
attained  a  large  size.  Pike  might  be  kept  in 
another  stew  in  the  same  manner,  but  a  pike 
should  never  be  put  into  a  stew  with  any  other 
fish. 

Every  pond  in  a  pleasure-ground  should  have 
some  ornamental  aquatic  fowls  upon  it  to  make  it 
look  complete;  as  without  some  kind  of  living 
creature,  the  finest  piece  of  water  in  the  world 
would  have  a  look  of  coldness  and  desolation. 

Of  all  the  ornamental  aquatic  fowls  known  in 
England,  the  swan,  though  perhaps  the  com- 
monest, is  the  noblest ;  and  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  useful  in  clearing  ponds  of  weeds  as  well 
OS  being  omamentaL  A  swan  should  generally 
have  a  pond  at  least  three  acres  in  extent,  and 
they  seldom  thrive  unless  there  is  an  island  in 
the  centre  overgrown  with  long  grass  or  under- 
wood, in  which  they  can  make  tiieir  nests.   Swans 
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are  tolerably  hardy,  and  only  require  to  be  taken 
up  in  time  of  frost.  They  are  very  fond  of  ram- 
bling over  grass  when  they  feel  themselves  in 
perfect  security ;  and  they  eat  a  great  quantity  of 
slugs  and  snsdls  when  thus  employed. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  female  swan  gene- 
rally prepares  to  make  her  nest,  which  she  does 
secretly,  as,  if  the  cobb  or  male  bird  perceives  her, 
he  will  prevent  her  if  possible.  The  cygnets,  or 
young  swans,  are  generally  hatched  about  July, 
and  when  they  first  appear  their  feathers  are  of  a 
dingy  brown  instead  of  being  white.  When  they 
first  go  into  the  water  the  female,  or  pen  bird,  as 
she  is  called,  only  lets  them  swim  a  little  way, 
and  then,  if  they  appear  tired,  she  takes  them  on 
her  back.  When  the  cygnets  grow  bigger,  the 
mother  swims  round  the  pond  with  them  follow-* 
ing  after  her  like  a  company  of  soldiers.  As  soon 
as  they  get  about  three  parts  grown,  the  cobb 
drives  them  away  from  their  mother,  and  forces 
them  to  provide  for  themselves.  At  this  period, 
if  they  happen  to  have  been  hatched  late,  they 
may  be  fed  with  boiled  barley  and  bread.  They 
do  not  become  perfectly  white  till  the  second  year. 

When  two  fidl-grown  cobb  swans  quarrel  they 
fight  tremendously;  and,  though  the  common 
species  is  called  the  mute  swan,  they  make  a  loud 
hissing  noise  something  like  that  of  the  goose,  but 
louder  and  hoarser.     A  cobb  swan  will  also,  when 
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enraged,  attack  a  dog,  or  even  a  man,  striking 
tremendous  blows  with  its  wings.  It  is  said  that 
a  full-grown  swan  could  break  a  man's  arm  with 
a  blow  of  its  wing.  Swans  were  formerly  con- 
sidered royal  birds ;  and  those  upon  the  river 
Thames  are  still  the  property  of  the  crown,  and 
the  young  ones  are  marked  every  year  imder  the 
superintendence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  ceremony 
being  called  swan-hopping,  which  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  swan-upping,  a  part  of  the  ceremony 
being  to  decide  how  far  up  the  river  the  swans 
have  a  right  to  go. 

In  hard  frosts  the  swans,  and  all  the  other  orna- 
mental aquatic  fowls,  must  be  sheltered,  and  fed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  common  ducks  and  geese 
in  the  poultry-yard ;  and  there  is  generally  some 
place  contrived  near  the  water  for  this  purpose ; 
as,  for  example,  under  the  fishing-house,  or  ad- 
joining the  boat-house.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
take  some  means  of  preventing  aquatic  fowls  from 
flying  away,  and  the  barbarous  operation  of  cutting 
off  one  joint  of  the  wing  with  a  penknife,  or  a 
very  fine  saw  made  from  the  spring  of  a  watch, 
is  frequently  resorted  to;  it  being  the  second 
joint  of  the  wing  that  is  taken  off.  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  prefer  losing  my  birds  to  resorting 
to  such  measures  for  their  preservation ;  and  I 
think  I  have  understood,  that,  by  depriving  them 
of  the  alternate  feathers  of  their  wings,  they  may 
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be  rendered  incapable  of  fljing  while  they  are 
strangers  to  the  place>  and  I  wonld  trust  to 
kind  treatment  to  make  them  wish  to  stay  with 
me  when  we  became  better  acquainted* 

The  black  swan  is  a  native  of  Australia,  and 
it  is  so  common  in  that  country^  that  it  gives  its 
name  to  the  Swan  Kiver.  In  a  wild  state,  it  is 
generally  seen  floating  on  lakes  or  rivers,  in  long 
lines  formed  by  eight  or  ten  or  more  swans  swim- 
ming in  a  single  file ;  and  when  alarmed  they  rise 
all  together  and  fly  ofi*,  uttering  wild  but  not  un- 
musical screams,  retaining  in  the  air  the  same 
position  as  that  they  occupied  in  the  water.  You 
must,  however,  take  care,  if  you  put  a  black  swan 
on  the  same  water  with  the  white  ones,  that 
they  do  not  injure  it.  Some  years  ago,  two  white 
swans  on  the  water  in  the  Regent's  Park  pursued 
a  black  one  with  the  greatest  ferocity;  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Yarrell,  from  whom  I  have  taken 
this  dccount,  one  of  them  having  succeeded  in 
grasping  the  black  swan's  neck  between  the  man- 
dibles of  its  beak,  shook  it  violently.  The  black 
swan  with  difficulty  extricated  itself  from  this 
murderous  grasp,  hurried  on  shore,  tottered  from 
the  water's  edge  a  few  paces,  and  then  fell  to  die. 
The  white  swans  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  it, 
but  continued  siuling  up  and  down  the  water  with 
every  feather  on  end,  and  seeming  proud  of  their 
conquest. 
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Ot  geese  there  are  many  ornamental  kinds. 

The  Chinese  goose  is  a  beautiful  creature,  which 
breeds  readily  in  this  country. 

The  bean  goose  is  frequently  kept  on  ornamental 
pieces  of  water;  and  a  pair  belonging  to  the 
Ornithological  Society  of  London  have  produced 
young  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  are  remarkably 
tame.  This  goose  has  received  its  name  from  its 
fondness  for  beans  and  other  pulse ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  three  species  of  wild  geese  which  pay  pass- 
ing visits  to  the  ponds  and  lakes  in  the  North  of 
England  and  Scotland.  It  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  Hebrides  and  other  western  islands  of 
Scotland ;  and  large  flocks  fly  together,  either  in  a 
diagonal  line  or  in  two  such  lines  forming  an 
acute  angle,  making  a  loud  cackling  noise  as  they 
fly,  and  going,  as  has  been  supposed,  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

The  Canada  geese  are  very  remarkable  in  their 
appearance,  from  their  glossy  black  necks  and 
white  cheeks,  and  their  very  remarkable  trumpet- 
like notes.  These  birds  appear  in  such  quantities 
in  Canada,  that  it  is  calculated  that  two  or  three 
thousand  are  killed  every  year  by  the  English  at 
Hudson's  Bay.  This  bird  is  sometimes  called  the 
cravat  goose ;  its  beautiful  black  and  glossy  neck 
and  white  breast  bearing  considerable  resemblance 
to  a  black  silk  cravat  upon  a  white  shirt. 

The  bemicle,  or  brent  goose,  is  interesting  from 
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the  curious  superstition  which  formerly  prevailed 
respecting  it»  as  it  was  supposed  to  have  sprung 
from  the  shell  called  the  bamade  or  lepas,  which 
adheres  to  the  bottoms  of  ships^  and  which  has  a 
fringe  of  cirri  projecting  from  between  its  valves 
bearing  some  fsunt  resemblance  to  the  feathers  of  a 
bird.  These  geese  are  very  small^  and  not  above 
half  the  size  of  the  Canada  geese ;  and  yet  I^Ir. 
Waterton  found  a  large  old  Canada  goose  on  his 
noble  sheet  of  water  at  Walton  Hall  pair  with 
a  bemicle  gander. 

The  Egyptian  goose  is  interesting  from  the 
strong  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  figures  of  a 
goose  found  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  in  which 
it  was  the  emblem  of  caution. 

Amongst  the  other  ornamental  kinds  of  geese 
found  on  ponds  in  pleasure-grounds,  I  may 
mention  the  snow^  or  red,  goose  from  North  Ame- 
rica, which  is  of  large  size,  and  has  its  bill  armed 
with  twenty-three  strong  indentations  like  teeth ; 
and  the  laughing  goosey  which  has  a  white  front, 
and  makes  a  strange  laughing-like  noise.  There 
is  also  an  African  goose  called  the  gambo,  which 
is  furnished  with  a  curious  spur  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  wing. 

Of  the  ornamental  ducks  the  best  known 
species  is  that  with  red  wattles  on  its  head  and 
neck,  which  is  generally  called  the  Muscovy 
ducky  but  which  is  not,  as  its  name  imports,  a 
native  of  Muscovy ;  for  the  name  is  a  corruption 
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of  moschata  or  musk  duck^  in  alluBion  to  the 
peculiar  smell  of  the  creature.  These  ducks  are 
found  wild  in  Guiana,  where  they  nestle  on  the 
trunks  of  trees  close  to  the  water's  edge.  They 
are  easily  managed  in  this  country,  but  require 
protection  in  cold  weather.  They  breed  freely, 
and  are  not  difficult  to  rear,  except  about  the  time 
when  the  red  wattles  appear  round  the  head, 
when  many  of  them  die.  In  other  respects  they 
considerably  resemble  the  common  duck. 

The  shieldrake^  or  burrow  duck^  is  remark- 
able for  its  constancy,  as  a  male  and  female 
when  they  once  pair  continue  to  breed  together 
every  year  as  long  as  they  live.  This  duck  is 
also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ornamental 
water-fowL  In  its  native  state  it  is  generally 
found  on  the  sea-coast,  or  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  sea,  where  it  breeds  in  rabbit  burrows  and 
other  holes  in  sandy  soils.  It  will,  however,  live 
in  an  inland  situation,  provided  it  is  fed  with 
periwinkles  and  other  shell-fish,  and  hence  it  was 
originally  called  the  shelldrakc.  In  some  parts 
of  Scotland  it  is  called  the  skeeling  goose. 

There  is  another  species  of  shieldrake  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  ruddy  goosey  and  which 
has  a  glossy  black  ring  round  its  neck  and 
a  reddish  breast  This  bird  has  the  same  bur- 
rowing habits  as  the  common  species,  but  it 
prefers  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river  to  that  of 
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the  sea.  The  voice  of  this  bird  when  flying  is 
said  to  resemble  the  tone  of  a  clarinet ;  but  in  a 
state  of  confinement  it  bears  more  resemblance 
to  the  cry  of  a  peacock. 

The  shoveller,  or  broad-bill,  is  a  fowl  occa- 
sionally kept  on  ponds  in  pleasure-grounds.  In  a 
wild  state  it  inhabits  marshes  and  the  muddy 
shores  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered only  a  winter  visitor  to  this  country, 
though  some  remain  every  year  to  breed.  They 
feed  principally  on  insects,  and  are  so  fond  of 
flies,  that  one  of  the  common  names  of  this 
species  in  France  is  canard  ffobe^moucke.  The 
English  name  of  shoveller  alludes  to  the  broad 
beak,  each  mandible  of  which  is  bordered  w^ith 
close  set  rows  of  teeth  resembling  those  of  a 
weaver's  reed,  and  which  fitting  into  each  other 
form  a  kind  of  sieve.  With  this  beak  the  sho- 
veller digs  up  the  soft  mud,  and  letting  its  watery 
particles  escape,  retains  the  very  small  worms  and 
other  insects  which  constitute  the  principal  food 
of  the  bird.  These  ducks  being  very  ornamental 
and  curious,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
keep  them  on  the  ornamental  pieces  of  water  in 
the  London  parks  and  gardens,  but  hitherto  with- 
out success ;  for  I  am  told,  on  the  authority  of 
our  excellent  friend  Captain  Mangles,  that,  though 
they  may  appear  healthy  for  a  time,  they  are  very 
apt  to  die  off  suddenly  without  any  apparent  cause. 
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The  gadwally  or  grey  duck,  is  an  ornamental 
bird ;  but  it  is  of  little  use  to  have  it  in  pleasure- 
grounds^  as  it  is  so  shy,  and  so  fond  of  hiding 
itself  among  thick  weeds  and  long  grass,  that 
the  pair  in  the  Zoological  Society's  gardens  are 
scarcely  ever  seen. 

The  pintail  duck,  or  sea  pheasant,  though  also 
shy  in  its  native  habitats,  is  more  easily  tamed, 
and  is  well  deserving  of  being  kept  cm  ornamental 
pieces  of  water,  not  only  from  the  beauty  of  its 
plumage,  but  from  the  singular  appearance  pro- 
duced by  its  long  tail  when  it  is  swimming  on 
the  water.  This  bird  has  a  singular  patch  of 
green  on  its  wings,  and  yellow  feet.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  it  to  breed. 

The  teal  is  the  smallest  of  the  British  ducks, 
and  one  of  the  prettiest.  Its  breast  is  spotted 
with  black  tinged  with  purple,  and  it  has  a  rich 
dark-brown  mark  on  its  head,  encircling  the  eye 
and  spreading  down  the  back  of  the  neck.  The 
teal  bears  confinement  well,  and  it  breeds  regu- 
larly every  year  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society.  The  eggs  are  white  tinged  with  bufl*, 
and  generally  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  nest  is  formed  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
lined  with  down  and  feathers,  and  it  contains  eight 
or  ten  eggs.  The  teal  feeds  on  grass  and  water 
plants,  and  also  on  various  kinds  of  insects ;  but, 
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when  kept  in  this  country  all  the  year,  during  the 
winter  it  requires  grain. 

The  widgeon^  Mr.  Waterton  telb  us,  ^^is  a 
much  more  familiar  bird  than  either  the  pochard 
or  the  teal.  While  these  congregate  on  the  water, 
beyond  the  reach  of  man,  the  widgeon  appears 
to  have  divested  itself  of  the  timidity  observable 
in  all  other  species  of  wild-fowl,  and  approaches 
very  near  to  our  habitations."  The  widgeon  has 
such  a  shrill  cry,  that  it  is  sometimes  caUed  the 
whistling  duck. 

The  American  widgeon  is  the  constant  attcn- 
dant  on  the  canvass-back  duck,  so  celebrated  in 
the  United  States  for  its  excellence  as  an  article 
of  food.  These  ducks  have  been  introduced  into 
England,  but  they  do  not  thrive  in  this  country 
probably  for  want  of  a  species  of  Vallisniria  on 
which  they  feed  in  their  native  land.  The  best 
way  of  managing  them  would  be,  to  give  them 
plenty  of  grain,  particularly  wheat,  of  which 
they  are  remarkably  fond;  though,  probably, 
buck-wheat  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  would 
be  much  more  economical  The  Yallisn^ria,  also, 
on  which  they  feed,  might  be  introduced  into 
England,  though  it  would  require  to  be  grown  in 
running  water. 

The  eider  duck  is  very  scarce  on  ornamental 
pieces  of  water,  though  it  is  abundant  in  the  North, 
particularly  on  the  Fern  Islands  off  the  coast  of 
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Northumberland,  and  especiallj  on  St.  Cuthbert's 
rock ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  duck.  It  was  long  supposed  that  the  eider 
duck  would  not  live  in  confinement;  but  the 
Earl  of  Derby  has  several  in  his  splendid  collec- 
tion at  Knowsley,  which  were  reared  by  feeding 
them  on  slugs  and  other  mollusca. 

The  king  duck,  the  beautiful  little  western  duck, 
the  magnificent  surf  scoter,  and  the  red-crested 
duck  (a  beautiful  stuffed  specimen  of  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Waterton),  are  all  highly 
ornamental,  and  well  deserve  to  be  kept  in  plea- 
sure-grounds for  their  beauty. 

The  pochardy  or  dun  bird,  is  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  of  its  flesh,  which  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  celebrated  canvass-back  duck  of  America. 
Like  that  duck  it  feeds  greedily  on  a  species  of 
Yallisn^ria  and  on  grass-wrack  and  sea  grass 
(^Ruppia  maritimd) ;  which  last,  Mr.  Yarrell  teUs 
us,  is  ^^  called  also  in  America  eel-grass,  from  the 
form  and  length  of  the  stem.  The  ducks  dive  and 
pull  up  these  aquatic  plants  to  obtain  the  tender 
roots,  the  only  part  they  seem  to  eat.  The  two 
plants  last  named  are  common  near  the  coast  in 
England." 

I  think  you  will  now  be  pretty  well  tired  of 
aquatic  fowls ;  and  therefore  I  will  only  mention 
one  more,  viz.  the  coot^  respecting  which  there  is 
a  great  diversity  of  opinions.     '^  If  a  gentleman 
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wishes  to  have  plenty  of  wild-fowl  on  his  pool,* 
says  Col.  Hawker,  in  his  Instructions  to  Young 
Sportsmen^  "  let  him  preserve  the  coots  and  keep 
no  tame  swans.  The  reason  that  all  wild-fowls 
seek  the  company  of  the  coots  is,  because  these 
birds  are  such  good  sentries  to  give  the  alarm  by 
day  when  the  fowl  generally  sleep."  **  If  you  wish 
to  have  your  water-fowl  breed,"  says  Captain 
Mangles,  "have  no  coots,  for  if  you  have  they 
will  destroy  all  the  eggs."  Where  there  are 
coots,  and  it  is  wished  to  destroy  them,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  do  so  by  shooting  at  them,  as 
the  moment  they  see  the  gun,  they  dive  into  the 
water,  and  when  they  come  up  again,  are  fre- 
quently a  hundred  yards  from  the  place  where 
they  sank.  They  also  make  a  great  commotion 
in  the  water  by  flapping .  their  wings  along  its 
surface,  and  making  a  tremendous  rushing  noise, 
so  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  approach  them  even 
with  a  boat. 

Almost  every  park  where  there  are  trees  con- 
tains plieasants;  and  in  many  places  especial 
contrivances  have  been  resorted  to  for  feeding  and 
keeping  these  birds.  The  places  which  they  like 
to  frequent  are  woods  and  plantations  where 
there  is  plenty  of  undergrowth,  and  they  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  places  where  fern  and  brake 
grow  abundantly.  When  it  is  wished  to  stock  a 
park  with  phe&sants,  it  is  usual  to  set  the  eggd 
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under  a  common  hen,  and  when  they  are  hatched, 
which  will  be  in  from  twenty -three  to  twenty- 
seven  days,  the  young  ones  should  be  put  into 
a  basket  with  a  bit  of  flannel  till  the  whole  are 
hatched  and  the  shells  have  been  removed  from 
the  nest.  They  are  then  put  back  to  the  hen,  and 
fed  with  eggs  boiled  hard  and  then  cut  small,  and 
curd  made  by  mixing  new  milk  with  the  water  in 
which  a  lump  of  alum  has  been  dissolved.  They 
should  also  have  a  few  ants'  eggs  if  they  can  be 
procured,  and,  if  they  cannot,  a  raw  egg  should  be 
beaten  up  and  mixed  with  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  it  into  a  paste,  and  then  rubbed  through  a 
coarse  sieve  so  as  to  leave  it  in  little  grains.  Young 
pheasants  should  be  fed  often,  and  have  but  a  very 
little  at  a  time.  When  they  are  able  to  run  about, 
they  are  first  put  out  with  the  hen  under  a  coop  like 
chickens ;  but,  when  they  get  older  and  stronger, 
the  hen  is  put  on  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  the 
tree  in  the  poultry-yard,  and  tied  to  it  by  the  leg, 
so  that  she  can  move  about  on  the  branch,  but 
not  descend  to  the  ground ;  the  young  pheasants 
seeing  her  on  the  tree  will  fly  up  to  her,  and  thus 
learn  to  perch.  In  a  few  days  the  hen  is  put 
upon  one  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  tree,  and 
the  young  pheasants  soon  learn  to  follow  her.  In 
a  week  or  ten  days  after  this,  they  are  generally 
old  enough  to  leave  the  hen,  and  they  may  be 
turned  into  the  woods ;  though  they  will  require 
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feeding  eveiy  morning  and  evening  for  some 
weeks.  Pheasants  are  naturally  very  shy,  and 
even  when  reared  in  this  manner  they  beoome  so 
timid  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  that  they  wfll 
not  suffer  any  one  to  come  near  them.  Many 
persons  suppose  that,  as  they  are  natives  of  Aaa 
Minor,  they  are  tender,  and  easily  affected  by  the 
cold ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  they  will  bear 
cold  better  than  most  others  of  the  feathered  race. 

Some  persons  try  to  fatten  pheasants  by  putting 
them  in  a  small  enclosure  covered  with  a  net; 
but  pheasants  treated  in  this  manner  are  never  so 
good  as  those  shot  wild  in  the  woods. 

Many  plans  have  been  devised  for  feeding  phea- 
sants in  the  woods,  but  none  are  better  than  those 
of  Mr.  Waterton  at  Walton  HalL  At  that  most 
interesting  place,  which  may  be  called  the  para- 
dise of  birds,  Mr.  Waterton  has  formed  clumps  of 
hollies,  by  planting  twenty  or  more  in  a  circle, 
and  then  making  an  inner  circle,  containing  ten 
or  fifteen  trees,  and  scattering  the  food  for  the 
birds  between  the  two  circles,  or  in  the  centre  of 
the  inner  one.  In  other  places  a  yew  tree  sur- 
rounded by  a  holly  hedge  forms  a  place  .of  shelter 
for  the  birds ;  but  the  first  kind  is  preferred  for  a 
feeding-place.  The  pheasant  requires  a  great 
deal  of  food;  and  Mr. Waterton,  whose  ^ow- 
ledge  of  the  subject  is  proverbial,  tells  us  that 
"  it  is  fond  of  acorns,  beech  mast,  the  berries  of 
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the  hawthorn^  the  seeds  of  the  wild  rose,  and 
the  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke.  Boiled 
potatoes  (which  the  pheasant  prefers  much  to 
those  in  the  raw  state)  are,"  he  adds,  '^perhaps 
the  most  nourishing  things  that  can  be  offered  in 
the  depth  of  winter."  The  plantations  of  hollies 
afford  the  pheasant  a  retreat  to  feed  in  admirably  ' 
suited  to  its  timid  nature,  and  they  serve  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  the  smaller  birds  at  a 
distance. 

Pheasants  are  generally  considered  worth  en- 
couraging in  a  park,  for  their  ornamental  effect 
when  sitting  on  the  trees,  or  rising  with  a  loud 
whirr  from  their  covers.  It  is  also  agreeable  to 
hear  their  call  in  the  woods  at  roosting-time  and 
early  in  the  morning.  A  wood  without  any 
living  creatures  in  it  presents  only  a  dreary  scene, 
or  at  best  only  gloomy  pictures  to  the  imagi- 
nation ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  is  instinct  with  life,  its 
whole  aspect  seems  changed,  and  cheerful  feelings 
are  excited.  I  like,  therefore,  to  encourage  birds 
and  other  half  wild  animals  in  extensive  parks, 
and  I  would  only  banish  those  whose  natural  pro- 
pensities make  their  presence  more  likely  to  give 
pain  than  pleasure. 

Partridges  require  very  Httle  aid  from  man, 
provided  only  the  common  kind  is  desired.  All 
that  is  necessary  is,  to  prevent  the  hen  from  being 
disturbed  while  sitting,  or  while  brooding  over  her 
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young.  May  is  the  month  in  which  the  partridge 
generally  lays  her  ^gs,  and,  from  that  time  till 
the  end  of  June,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  dis- 
turb her.  "  Partridges  pair  early  in  spring,  and 
once  united  it  is  rare  that  any  thing  but  death 
separates  them.'*  The  female  lays  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  eggs,  and  makes  her  nest  upon  the 
ground.  The  young  one  runs  as  soon  as  it  is 
hatched,  and  frequently  while  it  has  still  part  of 
the  shell  upon  its  head.  The  hen  partridge  rears 
her  young  as  a  hen  does  her  chickens,  scratching 
the  ground  to  get  insects  for  them,  and  sheltering 
them  under  her  wings  while  they  are  at  rest 
Partridges  succeed  best  in  temperate  climates; 
for  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  alike  unfavour- 
able to  them.  Partridges  make  a  peculiar  noise 
called  jucking  when  they  settle  down  for  the 
night;  when  this  noise  is  heard,  it  is  a  certain 
indication  that  there  is  a  covey  or  brood  of  young 
birds  close  at  hand. 

The  red-leggedy  or  Guernsey^  partridge  is  very 
abundant  in  France,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent ;  but  it  is  rare  in  England,  except  in 
Suffolk,  where  it  is  not  liked  for  the  table.  Its 
habits  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  common 
partridge.  It  will  only  thrive  in  mountainous 
situations  covered  with  wood ;  and,  instead  of 
roosting  on  the  ground,  it  passes  the  night  on 
trees.     It  is  also  generally  found  perched  on  tieea 
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in  the  daytime ;  and  it  lives  in  large  flocks,  and 
not  in  coveys  consisting  only  of  a  single  family. 
1£  you  wish  to  try  the  experiment  of  rearing  some 
of  these  birds,  you  have  only  to  get  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  the  eggs  through  some  poulterer  from 
France  or  Guernsey,  or  from  Sufiblk,  and  to  set 
them  under  a  common  hen.  They  will  be  hatched 
in  about  the  same  time  as  pheasants,  and  the 
young  birds  require  exactly  the  same  treatment. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  say  any  thing  of  the 
other  kinds  of  game  birds  common  in  England, 
as  you  are  not  very  likely  to  go  out  shooting; 
and  they  are  too  wild  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
approached. 

Hares  may  be  occasionally  seen  lying  in  their 
forms,  or  scudding  across  a  field ;  but  they  are  too 
fond  of  pinks  and  carnations  for  me  to  be  very 
partial  to  them ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  have  a  good  flower-garden  where  there  are  ft 
great  many  hares  and  rabbits. 

Herons  are  very  interesting  birds,  but,  as  they 
only  frequent  marshy  land,  it  is  not  every  situ- 
ation that  is  suitable  for  them.  They  have  cer- 
tainly a  striking  appearance  in  a  landscape,  when 
they  are  seen  standing  for  hours  together  on  the 
banks  of  a  piece  of  water  watching  the  fish ;  and, 
when  they  fly,  the  flapping  of  their  long  wings, 
and  the  cries  they  utter,  have  something  in  them 
extremely  wild  and  romantic. 
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The  booming  of  the  bittern^  too,  which  is  often 
heard  on  the  borders  of  marshy  knd^  has  a  very 
striking  effect,  and  harmonises  well  with  the  cry 
of  the  heron. 

If  you  have  any  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  or 
other  curious  birds  that  you  do  not  like  to  trust 
wild  in  the  park,  you  will  perhaps  find  it  ad- 
vantageous to  have  an  aviary;  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds.  Small  aviaries  are,  in  fact,  but  Inrd- 
cages  on  a  large  scale,  divided  into  compartments 
to  suit  the  nature  of  the  birds  that  are  to  be  con- 
fined in  them;  while  a  large  aviary  is  only  a 
superior  kind  of  poultry-yard  covered  in  witt. 
wire  network  to  prevent  the  birds  from  escaping 
The  aviary  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  Knowsley 
Park,  which  is  generally  considered  the  best  in 
England,  is  of  this  latter  description. 

The  apiartfy  or  stand  of  beehives,  should  be 
placed  in  a  sheltered  situation  with  a  southerly 
aspect,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  there  are 
no  bad  smells  near  it ;  such,  for  instance,  as  those 
proceeding  from  a  pigsty  or  a  dog-kenneL  There 
should,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  garden  full  of  plea- 
sant flowers  as  near  as  possible  to  the  bees,  as, 
though  they  will  occasionally  go  even  miles  in 
quest  of  food,  it  is  much  better  for  them  on  every 
account  to  have  it  close  at  hand.  Bees  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  flowers  of  buck-wheaty  and, 
though  other  plants  may  be  more  abundant  in 
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honey^  none  are  more  useful  in  affording  what  is 
called  bee-bread,  or  the  substance  on  which  the 
bees  live  while  they  are  laying  up  their  winter 
store.  The  working  bees,  indeed,  manufacture 
three  distinct  substances  from  the  juices  they  ob- 
tain from  the  flowers.  These  substances  are,  the 
wax  of  which  they  make  their  combs ;  the  honey 
which  they  store  in  them,  for  consumption  during 
winter;  and  the  bee-bread  on  which  they  feed, 
and  a  portion  of  which  they  lay  up  in  the  cells  in 
which  eggs  are  deposited,  in  order  that  the  young 
bee  may  feed  upon  it  while  in  its  larva  state. 

When  you  want  to  form  an  apiary,  it  is  necessary 
at  first  to  decide  upon  what  design  you  will  prefer, 
and  then  to  adapt  your  bee-house  to  it ;  the  bee- 
house  itself  being  a  wooden  closet  with  shelves  in 
it,  each  large  enough  to  hold  two  or  more  hives. 
The  holes  for  the  entrance  of  the  bees  must  be  in 
front  of  the  apiary ;  and  they  are  generally  made 
three  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high, 
with  a  little  shelf  before  each  for  the  bees  to  alight 
upon  before  they  enter  the  hive.  Many  kinds  of 
hives  have  been  recommended,  and  Nutt's  hive  is 
a  very  good  one,  where  the  bees  are  kept  merely 
for  an  amusement,  and  it  is  wished  to  see  them  at 
work;  but,  where  honey  is  an  object,  I  believe 
the  common  straw  hives  are  found  to  answer  best. 
I  may  observe,  however,  that  where  Nutt's  hives 
are  used,  no  ornamental  front  is  required  to  the 
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apiary,  as  the  hives  are  quite  sufficiently  orna- 
mental in  themselves. 

When  a  hive  of  bees  is  to  be  boyght,  the  person 
who  selects  it  generally  taps  it  to  see  if  it  is  full  of 
bees,  and,  if  he  is  satisfied  in  this  respect,  a  thin 
board  is  slipped  under  it,  and  it  is  left  quiet  till 
night  When  it  is  dark,  the  board  is  gently 
raised  by  having  a  person  on  each  side  of  it,  so  as 
to  keep  it  as  level  as  possible.  A  cloth  is  then 
slipped  under  the  board,  and  drawn  up  and  tied 
closely  over  the  hive.  When  thus  secured  the 
hive  may  be  easily  carried  to  any  distance  that 
may  be  necessary  ;  and,  when  it  is  placed  on  the 
board  where  it  is  finally  to  stand,  the  cloth  must 
be  taken  away  from  the  lower  part  of  the  hive 
before  it  is  placed ;  as,  when  it  is  once  fixed,  it 
should  not  be  moved  again  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided. 

In  May  or  June  bees  generally  swarm,  that  is, 
the  bees  having  become  too  numerous  for  the 
hive,  a  portion  of  them  go  forth  to  seek  a  new 
abode.  A  short  time  before  swarming  the  bees 
come  out  of  their  hive,  and  hang  together  so  as 
to  form  a  chain.  After  hanging  in  this  manner 
for  some  time,  and  frequently  for  several  hours, 
they  leave  the  old  hive  and  settle  on  a  tree  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and,  as  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  a 
table  is  set  under  the  tree  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  and  a  man    experienced   in   such  matters 
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ascends  the  tree  \vith  an  empty  hive  in  his  hand, 
and  sweeps  the  bees  into  it.  He  then  brings  the 
hive  down,  and  places  it  on  the  table  which  was 
previously  covered  with  a  cloth.  A  very  great 
bustle  immediately  takes  place  among  the  bees, 
and  the  doth  is  completely  covered  with  them. 
Gradually,  however,  they  become  settled  in  the 
hive,  and  at  night  the  cloth  may  be  drawn  round 
them,  and  the  hive  removed  to  wherever  it  may 
be  wished  to  place  it.  There  must  be  one  queen 
bee  in  every  swarm,  and,  if  by  any  accident  the 
queen  bee  is  killed,  the  remaining  bees  are  in 
the  greatest  trouble  and  confusion,  as  if  seeking 
for  her,  and  if  they  do  not  find  her  they  separate, 
and  disperse  themselves  among  the  other  hives. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  queen  is  only  held  in  con- 
finement, they  fly  to  her  as  soon  as  they  find  out 
where  she  is,  and  forming  themselves  into  a  chain, 
w^ait  till  she  comes  forth  to  lead  them  away. 

There  are  many  curious  facts  relating  to  the 
domestic  economy  of  bees  well  worthy  of  your 
notice,  but  this  is  not  exactly  the  place  to  relate 
them.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  say  a  few  words 
on  the  mode  of  taking  the  honey,  and  on  the 
management  of  the  bees  during  winter.  Many 
plans  have  been  devised  for  takiqg  the  honey 
without  killing  the  bees;  but  this  appears  to  be  a 
mistaken  kind  of  humanity,  as  it  is  more  merciful 
to  kill  the  bees  at  once  than  to  condemn  them  to 
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die  of  starvation  by  depriving  them  of  their  winter 
food.  The  ordinary  mode  is,  to  put  linen  rags 
dipped  in  melted  sulphur  into  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and,  after  having  lighted  them,  to  set  a  hive  full  of 
bees  over  the  hole.  Another  plan  is  to  set  the 
full  hive  on  an  empty  one  inverted,  and  then  to 
introduce  a  sulphureous  smoke  into  the  full  luve 
by  means  of  a  pidr  of  fumigating  bellows.  The 
bees  will  all  fall  from  the  full  hive  into  the  empty 
one,  and  the  combs  in  the  full  hive,  when  cleared 
of  the  bees,  may  be  cut  out.  When  the  lives  of 
the  bees  are  to  be  preserved,  the  full  hive  is  in- 
verted, and  the  empty  hive  being  put  over  it,  and 
both  of  them  enclosed  in  a  cloth,  the  lower  hive  is 
tapped  several  times  on  the  outside  with  a  stick, 
and  gently  shaken,  so  as  to  drive  the  bees  from  it 
into  the  upper  hive.  A  board  is  then  slipped 
between  the  two,  and,  the  hive  containing  the 
honeycombs  being  removed,  the  other  hive  is  left 
with  the  bees  in  it.  This  operation  should  be 
.performed  in  August,  as,  if  it  is  later  in  the 
season,  the  bees  will  not  have  time  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  fresh  stock  of  honey  before 
winter.  If  the  bees  are  to  be  destroyed  when 
the  honey  is  taken,  it  is  generally  done  in  October. 
When  winter  sets  in  many  cover  their  hives 
with  a  thatching  of  straw ;  and,  if  a  few  warm 
days  occur  which  tempt  the  bees  out,  they  are 
fed  with  sugar  and  water  boiled  into  a  syrup,  and 
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not  with  merely  sugar  dissolved  in  water,  as  is 
frequently  the  case.  Some  persons  recommend 
the  syrup  given  to  bees  to  be  put  on  a  plate  and 
crossed  with  straws,  to  enable  the  bees  to  take  it 
without  drowning  themselves;  while  others  re- 
commend paper  pierced  with  holes,  or  perforated 
zinc,  for  the  same  purpose.  It  may  be  useful  to 
mention  that  the  sting  of  a  bee,  being  a  powerful 
acid,  may  be  cured  by  the  application  of  an  alkali ; 
and  thus  chalk,  or  any  similar  substance,  will  very 
soon  allay  the  pain. 

I  shall  now  add  a  few  words  on  keeping  silk- 
wormsy  and  then  I  think  I  shall  have  said  quite 
enough  on  the  animals  usually  kept  in  the  coun- 
try. Silk-worms  succeed  best  when  fed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  white  mulberry,  but  those  of  the 
black  mulberry  are  unwholesome  for  them.  When 
the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, lettuce  leaves  or  those  of  the  maclura  are 
the  best  substitute.  Where  the  mulberry  is 
grown  purposely  for  silk-worms,  the  trees  are  cut 
down  to  the  ground  every  year  to  make  them 
send  up  strong  vigorous  shoots.  The  leaves  of 
these  shoots  are  gathered  in  the  morning  after  the 
dew  has  gone  ofl^  so  that  they  may  be  perfectly 
dry,  and,  when  stripped  off,  they  are  deposited  in 
a  bag  kept  open  with  a  hoop  round  the  top,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  preserved  in  as  fresh  a 
state  as  possible ;  and  every  leaf  is  taken  off  one 
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tree  before  another  is  begun  upon^  as  it  is  found 
that  this  plan  of  stripping  the  trees  entirely  in- 
jures them  less  than  taking  a  few  leaves  from 
eacli  at  a  time;  as,  after  the  tree  has  been  for 
some  time  entirely  denuded,  it  forms  a  fresh  set 
of  leaf  buds,  and  produces  a  second  crop  of  leaves. 
None  of  the  leaves  of  this  second  crop,  however, 
must  be  taken  off.  Where  labour  is  sufficiently 
cheap,  the  leaves  are  best  cut  off  with  a  pair  of 
scissors. 

If  you  should  feel  inclined  to  try  your  skill  in 
feeding  silk-worms,  you  can  purchase  the  eggs  in 
Covent  Ghirden  market  for  ten  shillings  an  ounce, 
and,  if  kept  in  a  cool  place,  they  will  remain  good 
for  nearly  a  year.  When  they  are  to  be  hatdied, 
they  must  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  86^ 
Fahr.,  and  they  are  best  kept  in  a  room  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose,  and  heated  by  a  stove. 
If  you  have  any  small  room  adjoining  your 
laundry,  or  any  other  place  where  there  is  a  con- 
stant fire,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  managing 
your  silk-worms.  Supposing  you  to  have  a  room 
of  this  nature,  it  will  be  well  to  have  tables  and 
shelves  provided  for  keeping  the  insects  on ;  the 
shelves  should  not  be  let  into  the  wall,  but  should 
be  so  contrived,  by  being  suspended  on  holdfasts 
or  in  some  other  way,  as  to  have  the  air  on  every 
side;  and  they  should  be  furnished  with  ledges 
round  them  to  prevent  the  insects  from  falling  off. 
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As  soon  as  the  mulberry  begins  to  unfold  its 
leaves^  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worras  should  be  laid 
on  the  shelves,  and  when  they  begin  to  turn  white, 
which  will  be  in  about  ten  days  if  the  room  has 
been  kept  at  a  proper  temperature,  they  should 
be  covered  over  with  little  trays  made  of  writing- 
paper  turned  upside  down,  and  pierced  full  of 
holes  with  a  large  knitting-needle.  On  each  tray 
should  be  laid  some  young  twigs  of  the  mulbcrrj-, 
which  the  insects  will  smell  as  soon  as  they  arc 
hatched,  and,  crawling  through  the  holes  in  the 
paper,  will  begin  to  eat.  As  soon  as  a  twig  ia 
covered  all  over  with  silk- worms,  it  should  be 
carefully  removed  to  another  shelf,  and  the  insects 
placed  on  blotting-paper.  Each  insect  should  be 
allowed  about  a  square  inch  of  paper.  It  should 
then  be  fed  with  chopped  leaves,  and  it  will  appear 
to  pass  the  greater  part  of  its  time  in  sleep  till  it 
changes  its  skin.  In  its  second  state  it  will  also 
appear  to  pass  a  great  portion  of  its  time  in  sleep ; 
but  it  may  be  fed  with  young  leaves  without 
chopping,  till  it  changes  its  skin  a  second  time. 
In  its  third  state  the  silk-worm  becomes  more 
lively  and  vigorous,  and  it  will  devour  full-grown 
leaves  without  chopping.  Up  to  this  period  of 
its  life  it  will  be  sufficient  to  feed  it  three  times  a 
day.  After  changing  its  skin  a  third  time,  the 
gilk-worm  becomes  of  a  flesh  colour,  and  eats  so 

greedily  that  it  should  be  kept  supplied  with  a 
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succession  of  leaves  all  day  long.  After  the  next 
change  the  silk-worm  eats  abundantly  night  and 
day,  and  should  be  kept  ^varm.  It  now  be^ns  to 
get  restless,  and  instead  of  eating  is  continually 
stretching  out  its  head  as  though  it  were  in  search 
of  something ;  its  body  will  have  become  trans- 
parent, of  a  clear  pearly  hue,  with  bands  of  gold 
colour.  Little  bits  of  wood  should  now  be  fixed 
on  the  shelves  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  insects 
a  feeling  of  security ;  and  they  will  immediately 
be^n  to  make  their  cocoons,  which  they  will 
complete  in  firom  four  to  seven  days. 

When  the  insects  have  done  working,  the  cocoons 
are  taken  from  the  sticks,  and  a  few  being  selected 
to  breed  from,  die  rest  are  prepared  for  unwind- 
ing. The  insects  enclosed  are  first  killed,  either 
by  putting  them  in  bags  and  enclosing  them  for 
half  an  hour  in  an  oven  heated  to  88^;  or  by 
putting  them  in  sieves,  and,  after  covering  them 
closely  with  a  woollen  cloth,  placing  the  sieves 
over  boiling  water  or  boiling  spirits  of  any  kind. 
The  insects  being  killed,  the  loose  or  floss  silk  is 
removed  firom  the  cocoons,  and  they  are  put  by 
handfuls  into  basins  of  hot  water,  which  has  been 
heated  almost  to  the  boiling  point;  and  the  co- 
coons are  stirred  round  in  it  for  a  few  minutes 
with  a  whisk  of  broom.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
gum  with  which  the  insect  had  covered  the  cocoon 
is  dissolved,  and  the  loose  threads  beginning  to 
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float  on  the  water,  five  or  six  of  them  are  collected, 
and  the  reeling  of  the  silk  begins.  If  well  fed  and 
kept  in  a  proper  temperature,  the  caterpillars  will 
finish  their  labours  twenty-four  days  after  they 
are  hatched.  An  ounce  of  eggs  will  produce 
about  forty  thousand  caterpillars,  which  will  con- 
sume nearly  eleven  hundred  pounds  of  leaves, 
and  will  produce  about  eighty  poimds  of  cocoons,  or 
dght  pounds  of  raw  silk. 
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LETTER  XVIL 

dnORS  AND  APPARATUS  FOB  WALKING.  —  BUBAL  8EAT8. — 
NATURAL  OBJECTS  NOTED  IN  A  COUKTBT  WALK:  THB 
MOLE  ;     THE    SHRIKE ;  THE    BLACK     SNAIL ;     THB     SILLER 

curs  ;     THE    WOUNDWORT.    PLEASURES     OF     STUDYING 

HOT  ANY. GRANITE.  —  APPEARANCE   OF   THB    CLOUDS. 


It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  my  dear  Annie, 
to  find  that  you  are  entering  so  warmly  into 
country  pursuits,  and  I  have  read  over  repeatedly 
the  passage  in  which  you  thank  me  for  Iiaving 
taught  you  to  love  the  country,  and  in  which  you 
say  that  when  you  look  at  your  beautiful  garden 
(now  so  brilliant  with  bright  scarlet  verbenas  and 
golden-yellow  calceolarias,  that  you  can  scarcely 
gaze  at  it  in  the  sunshine),  and  that  when  you  sit 
in  your  light  cheerful  room,  or  wander  near  the 
house,  and  see  in  one  direction  the  village  church 
peeping  through  the  trees,  and  in  another  a  river 
winding  like  a  silver  riband  through  the  valley, 
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you  can  scarcely  believe  it  is  the  same  place  as 
that  which  struck  you  as  the  very  palace  of 
gloominess  only  a  few  months  ago.  "  The  very 
rooms  themselves  seem  changed/'  you  add,  "  and 
even  the  situation  of  the  house;  for,  instead  of 
being  buried  in  a  deep  valley,  and  surrounded 
by  a  thick  forest  which  rose  on  every  side  as  if  to 
entomb  it,  and  which  appeared  to  forbid  the  pos- 
sibility of  walking  out,  it  is  now  every  thing  I 
could  desire,  and  I  would  not  alter  it  even  if  I  had 
Aladdin's  lamp." 

I  am  not,  however,  quite  so  well  pleased  to  find 
that  it  is  several  weeks  since  vou  have  been 
])eyond  the  precincts  of  what  you  call  your  own 
domain ;  that  is,  the  garden,  poultry-yard,  &c., 
immediately  adjoimng  the  house.  It  is  well  to 
love  home,  and  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  all  re- 
lating to  it ;  but  it  is  not  well  to  live  entirely  in 
so  confined  a  sphere.  The  mind  indeed  becomes 
contracted  by  dwelUng  only  on  a  limited  number 
of  objects,  and  those  all  in  what  may  be  called  an 
artificial  state;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ex- 
panded, and  noble  feelings  are  elicited,  by  com- 
munion with  nature.  **I  have  been  talking  to 
the  vines,"  said  the  great  Goethe  after  paying  a 
visit  to  the  country,  "  and  you  cannot  think  what 
beautiful  things  they  have  said  to  me."  Seek 
nature  then,   my  dear  Annie;   leave  your  trim 

flower-gai-den,  and  your  tame  poultry,  and  wander 
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in  the  woods^  admiring  the  poetry  of  forest  scenery, 
and  watching  the  habits  of  the  various  creatuies 
which  people  what  seems  to  the  careless  observer 
only  one  vast  solitude. 

You  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  I  want 
you  to  set  forth  like  a  female  knight-errant  in 
quest  of  adventures ;  but  I  do  think  that  at* 
tended  by  your  maid,  who  I  was  glad  to  hear  is 
a  highly  respectable  and  well-educated  young 
woman,  you  may  wander  through  the  woods  of 
your  own  park  without  incurring  any  veiy  serious 
dangers. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  I  would  advise 
you  to  provide  yourself  with  a  pair  of  strong  and 
yet  comfortable  boots.  I  prefer  German  boots 
made  to  tie  round  the  ankles,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  taken  off  when  you  come  home  with 
them  dirty ;  as  it  is  not  very  agreeable,  when  you 
are  tired,  to  wait  till  your  boots  are  unlaced  before 
you  can  enjoy  the  comfort  of  clean  dry  shoes  after 
a  fatiguing  walk.  If  you  can  walk  in  clogs  com- 
fortably they  will  keep  you  very  dry,  as  two 
pairs  of  even  thin  soles  admit  less  damp  to  the  feet 
than  one  pair  of  thick  ones.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  you  will  find  clogs  advisable,  unless  you  walk 
to  church,  or  to  make  calls,  as  they  fatigue  the 
feet  exceedingly  by  their  irregular  pressure ;  and, 
while  Indian  rubber  clogs  make  the  feet  cold  by 
preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  insensible  perspi- 
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ration,  the  jointed  clogs  may  very  probably  break 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house,  and 
reduce  you  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  walking 
home  in  thin  shoes  through  the  mud.  When  you 
lived  in  town  I  remember  you  were  not  capable 
of  bearing  much  fatigue,  and  though  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  country  air  has  greatly  invigorated 
you,  yet  I  think  you  will  find  it  advisable  to  let 
your  maid  carry  a  camp  stool  with  you  in  your 
excursions,  as  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  a 
person  of  delicate  constitution  than  over- fatigue. 

In  the  course  of  your  walks,  you  will  doubtless 
find  many  situations  where  a  rustic  seat  might  be 
introduced  advantageously.  I  do  not  mean  one 
of  those  distorted  chairs  or  garden-seats  made  of 
crooked  pieces  of  wood  nailed  together  in  the 
strangest  possible  shapes  and  then  painted  and  var- 
nished, but  a  real  rustic  seat  formed  by  the  stmnp 
of  an  old  tree  or  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  one,  only 
made  sufficiently  smooth  to  prevent  it  from  tearing 
your  clothes ;  or,  at  most,  only  a  few  plain  pieces 
of  wood  nailed  together  by  some  village  workman, 
and  placed  imder  the  spreading  branches  of  a 
tree,  so  as  to  be  not  at  all  obtrusive. 

When  you  first  begin  to  walk  out  you  will 
probably  find  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  quite  suf- 
ficient to  interest  you ;  but  after  a  time,  as  your 
walks  must  all  necessarily  partake  of  the  same 
character,  you  will  want  a  little  variety,  and  you 
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must  make  sources  of  interest  to  yours?clf  bj 
observing  the  various  natural  objects  you  meet 
with,  and  when  you  come  home  endeavouring 
to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  some  parti- 
culars respecting  them.  To  illustrate  what  I 
mean  by  an  example,  I  will  just  enumerate  the 
objects  you  may  verj'  probably  meet  with  in  a 
morning's  walk,  and  show  you  how  much  enter- 
tainment you  may  derive  from  them. 

I  will  suppose  first,  that  you  see  a  mole-hill 
with  a  mole  caught  and  hanging  in  a  trap  near  it. 
Struck  with  the  curious  form  of  the  mole,  its  long 
snout,  its  hands,  and  its  velvet  fur,  and  your  cu- 
riosity being  excited  to  know  something  of  its 
habits,  you  write  the  word  "  mole  "  in  your  note- 
book. A  little  farther  on,  you  sec  a  rather  small 
bird,  with  a  dead  mouse  in  its  beak  almost  as  large 
as  itself,  dash  the  mouse  violently  against  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  leave  it  there  sticking  in 
the  fork  of  the  branch.  This  appears  so  strange 
that  you  approach  the  branch  to  examine  it,  and 
find  on  another  branch  an  insect  completely 
impaled  on  a  twig,  which  apparently  some  boy 
h;is  forced  through  its  body.  Shuddering  at 
the  cruelty  of  human  nature  you  walk  on ;  but 
shortly  afterwards  i)ercciving  a  curious  excres- 
cence on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  is  almost 
above  your  reach,  you  stand  to  look  at  it,  and  sec 
to  your  astonishment  some  other  insects  impaled 
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in  tlie  eamc  manner  as  the  first,  at  a  Iicight  no 
boy  could  reach ;  and,  quite  puzzled,  you  enter  n 
note  in  your  journal.  A  little  farther  on,  you  meet 
with  a  bliick  en^  that  crawls  across  your  path, 
and  leaves  a  long  line  of  shining  slime  behind ; 
and  you  then  find  some 
curious  little  fungi  (fig. 
18.)  which  look  like 
fairy  birds'  nests  full 
of  eggs.  Your  atten- 
tion is  nest  attracted  ^^ 
by  a  plant  with  a  square 
stem,  and  soft  hairy  leaves,  heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  and  tapering  to  the  jmint ;  and  very  pretty 
spotted  pink  flowers,  something  like  those  of  the 
snapdragon,  but  much  smaller.  You  afterwords 
pick  up  a  bit  of  stone  that  appears  composed  of 
various  particles ;  and,  laatly,  aa  you  go  home  you 
observe  the  singular  appearance  of  the  clouds, 
which  look  like  long  plumes  of  feathers  streaming 
in  the  wind.  You  make  notes  of  all  that  you 
have  seen,  and  when  you  get  home  amuse  your- 
self by  searching  in  books  for  an  explanation  of 
those  subjects  which  have  excited  yoiu-  curiosity. 

First,  if  you  will  look  for  the  article  Mole  in 
Bell's  British  Quadrvpeds,  you  will  find  an  en- 
graving of  the  curious  little  hands,  or  rather  paws, 
by  which  the  mole  makes  its  passages  through  the 
earth,  with  a  plan  of  its  castle  underground  ;  and 
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you  will  read  a  description  of  the  little  animal 
itself,  and  of  its  fur  which  is  set  horizontally  firom 
its  skin,  so  as  not  to  offer  any  obstruction  in  the 
narrow  passages  through  which  it  moves,  some- 
times forward  and  sometimes  backward.  You  will 
also  read  an  account  of  the  ingenious  experiment 
of  M.  Henri  Le  Court,  who,  to  discover  how  fast 
a  mole  could  go,  fixed  straws  in  the  track  of  the 
mole's  burrow ;  and  then,  blowing  a  horn  at  the 
entrance,  counted  with  what  rapidity  the  different 
straws  were  thrown  down,  and  calculated  that 
a  mole  can  run  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  trot.  The 
whole  account  is  extremely  curious;  and  I  am 
quite  sure,  when  you  have  read  it,  you  will  feel 
an  interest  in  moles  that  you  have  never  had  be* 
fore ;  and  that  you  will  look  with  quite  different 
feelings  at  every  mole-hill  that  you  may  see. 

The  next  thing  you  saw  was  a  bird  hanging  a 
field-mouse  upon  the  fork  of  a  branch,  and  near 
it  you  saw  several  insects  impaled  upon  twigs, 
too  high  for  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  mis- 
chievous boy.  The  bird  you  saw  was  the  Greater 
Shrike,  or  butcher  bird,  whose  habit  it  is  to  hang 
up  the  insects  or  small  animals  it  kills  as  a  butcher 
does  the  meat  in  his  stall,  and  afterwards  to  re- 
turn to  feed  upon  them.  You  will  find  accounts 
of  this  curious  bird  in  Yarrell's  British  Birds; 
Monti^u^s  Ornithological  Dictionary;  and  the 
Penny  Cyclopcediay  under  the  article  Shrike. 
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You  will  next  find  entered  in  your  journal  the 
creature  called  a  black  snail,  but  which  is  in  fact 
a  slug,  as  it  has  no  visible  shell.  On  looking  for 
the  word  Slug  in  the  Penny  Clt/clopcedia  you  will 
find  yourself  referred  to  Limax,  and  under  that 
head  you  wUl  find  a  figure  very  nearly  resembling 
the  creature  you  are  seeking  for,  though  it  diifcra 
in  colour ;  as  it  is  called  Arion  riifa,  or  the  red 
slug,  while  the  creature  you  saw  was  the  black 
slug,  called  Arion  &ter ;  and  if  you  have  the  cou- 
rage to  examine  the  living  animal  you  will  find  It 
very  curiously  formed.  Its  back  is  covered  with 
a  black  ribbed  skin,  and  on  the  upper  part  it 
bears  a  shield,  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  bone, 
the  only  one  in  the  slug's  body,  covered  with 
skin;  the  shield  being  designed  to  protect  the 
air-hole  through  which  the  creature  breathes. 
What  we  are  accustomed  to  call  its  horns  are, 
in  fact,  tentacula  or  feelers,  which  the  creature 
has  the  power  of  drawing  into  its  body  or  pushing 
out  at  pleasure,  and  which  are  gifted  with  an  ex- 
quisitely fine  sense  of  touch.  The  long  shining 
line  with  which  the  creature  marked  its  path  is 
the  slime  which  proceeds  from  its  body,  and  with 
which  it  is  enabled  to  glide  smoothly  over  sand  or 
gravel  that  would  otherwise  injure  it.  I  have 
said  more  on  this  subject  than  I  should  otherwise 
have  done,  because  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you 
that  even  a  creature  so  humble  and  so  despicable 
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as  a  slugj  is  as  curiously  and  wonderfiillj  made, 
and  displays  the  power  and  wisdom  of  its  Creator^ 
as  decidedly,  as  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful 
animal.  The  study  of  natural  history  is,  indeed, 
I  think,  more  fitted  than  any  other  to  open  our 
minds  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God ;  and  the  more  we  study  it  the 
more  firmly  we  shall  be  convinced  that  nothing 
has  been  made  in  vain,  and  that  everything  has 
been  most  admirably  suited  to  the  station  which 
it  is  destined  to  fill. 

The  curious  fungus  you  will  find,  by  comparing 
it  with  the  Encyclopcedia  of  jPlants,  is  Nidularia 
campanulata,  which  the  Scotch  call  "  Siller  Cups." 
There  is  a  popular  superstition  in  Scotland  re- 
specting these  pretty  little  cups,  which  says  that 
if  you  find  them  alone  you  will  have  as  much 
money  as  they  contain  little  balls.  These  balls 
are,  however,  cases  containing  the  sporules,  or 
seeds,  of  the  fungus. 

I  now  come  to  the  flower  which  I  have  sup- 
posed to  have  attracted  your  attention,  and  you 
will  find,  upon  a  minute  examination,  that  it  has  a 
corolla  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  upper 
one  standing  up  like  a  hood  or  helmet,  and  the 
lower  one  hanging  down  like  a  pouting  under  lip. 
It  is  this  last  which  gives  you  a  clue  to  find  out 
what  the  plant  is,  as  you  perceive  immediately 
that  it  belongs  to  the  Labiata;,  or  lipped  plants. 
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You  may  tlien  turn  to  any  work  you  may  possess 
on  the  British  wild  flowers,  when,  if  the  text 
is  arranged  according  to  the  natural  system,  you 
will  find  your  plant  under  the  head  of  Labiata;, 
and,  if  the  work  has  coloured  plates,  you  will 
recognise  it  without  any  further  trouble ;  but,  if 
the  work  has  no  plates,  you  must  endeavour  to 
identify  it  by  the  description,  and  finding  your 
plant  has  a  square  solid  stem,  soft,  hairy,  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  which  taper  gradually  to  a  point, 
and  that  the  lower  lip  of  the  flower,  which  is 
much  larger  than  the  helmet,  is  spotted,  you 
discover  that  the  plant  agrees  in  description 
with  the  common  woundwort  {Stachys  sylvatica). 
If  you  want  to  find  it  in  Sowerby's  English 
Botany y  you  had  better  take  the  second  edition 
of  that  work,  where  you  will  find  the  plant  in 
question  in  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Didy- 
namia  Gymnosp^rmia,  from  two  of  the  stamens 
being  longer  than  the  others,  and  the  seeds  being 
what  is  called  naked,  that  is,  not  enclosed  in  any 
visible  pod  or  other  seed-vesseL  This  will  ap- 
pear difficult  to  you  at  first ;  but,  as  I  think  you 
liave  told  me  that  your  husband  understands 
botany,  it  will  be  an  amusement  to  him  to  explain 
to.  you  at  his  convenience  the  principles  both  of 
the  Linnaean  and  the  natural  systems,  and  to  leave 
you  to  make  a  practical  application  of  them  in 
your  morning  walks. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  stndy 
a  science  in  this  manner.  It  is  pleasing  to  be 
schooled  by  the  lips  of  those  we  love,  and  the 
wish  to  prove  yourself  deserving  of  the  pains  your 
master  takes  with  you,  will  make  you  exert  your- 
self to  conquer  any  little  difficulty  you  may  meet 
with;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  your  husband 
will  be  proud  of  the  proficiency  of  his  pupil^  and  a 
new  occupation  will  be  given  to  you,  which  will  pre- 
vent your  conversations  becoming  so  monotonous 
as  those  of  two  persons  who  live  together,  and 
who  see  few  strangers,  would  otherwise  inevitably 
become.  One  of  the  great  secrets  for  enabling  a 
woman  to  render  her  husband  happy,  and,  of 
course,  to  be  happy  herself,  is  partaking  with  him 
as  much  as  possible  in  both  his  amusements  and 
his  studies.  A  woman  should  have  as  many  sub- 
jects of  interest  as  possible  in  common  with  her 
husband ;  and,  in  fact,  she  should  have  no  objects 
of  interest  in  the  cares  for  which  he  cannot  par- 
ticipate. It  IB  true  that  in  her  domestic  occupa- 
tions she  must  be  employed  differently  from  him, 
as  a  man  cannot  interfere  in  the  details  of  house- 
hold arrangements ;  but  a  good  wife  will  always 
have  her  husband^s  comfort  in  view,  even  when 
she  is  attending  to  her  store-room  or  her  kitchen ; 
and  she  will  be  proud  to  show  him  the  result  of 
her  labours  in  their  due  season.  Men  also  have 
duties  to  attend  to  in  wliich  a  woman  cannot  par- 
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ticlpate^  such  as  those  of  a  justice  of  the  peace ; 
and  some  manly  sports^  such  as  shooting  and 
hunting.  But  these  will  often  supply  subjects 
for  conversation,  and  afford  that  variety  which 
^ves  life  its  greatest  charm.  It  is,  indeed,  better 
that  married  people  should  have  separate  occu- 
pations during  a  part  of  the  day ;  but  they  should 
never  have  separate  interests,  and  they  should 
always  study  to  have  as  many  subjects  in  common 
as  possible. 

But  I  am  forgetting  that  you  have  still  two 
objects  of  natural  history  to  be  ezpUuned,  which 
excited  your  attention  during  your  walk.  The 
first  is  the  piece  of  stone  that  was  picked  up,  and 
which,  from  the  numerous  particles  it  contains, 
was  probably  a  piece  of  Granite,  that  is  to  say,  if 
shining  particles  were  mixed  with  others  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature;  and  it  will  be  an  amusement  to 
you  if  you  have  any  mineralogical  specimens,  to 
endeavour  to  find  out  what  it  is  by  comparing  it 
with  them ;  or,  if  you  have  not,  to  take  it  with 
you  the  first  time  you  go  to  a  town  where  there  is 
a  museum.  The  curious  appearance  you  noticed  in 
the  clouds  you  will  find,  by  consulting  a  book  on 
meteorology,  was  of  the  kind  called  Cirrus,  or, 
popularly,  mare's  tiul,  and  that  it  is  said  to  indicate 
the  approach  of  windy  weather. 

It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  instances  of  the 
mode  in   which  an  interest  may  be  created  in 
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country  walks ;  but  what  I  have  said  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  that,  though  we  may  complain  of 
the  monotony  of  a  country  life,  there  are  a  thou- 
Band  sources  of  interest  in  it  within  our  reach,  if 
we  will  only  give  ourselves  the  trouble  to  obeenre 
them. 
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LETTER  XVm. 

ABCHEST  :  TABQET9 ;  SELF  BOWS  AND  BACKED  BOWS ; 
BOWSTBINGS  ;  ABBOWS  ;  ABM  BBACEB  AKD  SHOOTIBG- 
GLOYE  ;  BELT  AND  TASSEL;  AND  QUIVEB.  —  SKETCHING  IH 
THE  OPEN  AIB  :  BLOCK-BOOK  AND  PENCILS ;  ABTIST  8 
COLOUBS  ;  TOUCH  OF  THE  DIFFEBENT  TBEES.  —  SWING- 
ING. —  PLEA8UBE-B0ATS.  — SKATING.  — THBOWING  OFF  OP 
THE   HOUNDS. SPOKTING   TEKMS. 


Now  that  the  autumn  is  rapidly  advancing,  you 
should  begin  to  think  of  those  amusements  which 
more  properly  belong  to  the  season ;  especially  as 
you  are  expecting  soon  to  receive  a  vigit  from 
your  sisters,  and  as  you  will,  of  course,  be  anxious 
to  afford  them  as  many  amusements  while  they 
stay  with  you  as  possible. 

Archery  is  a  favourite  amusement  with  ladies 
in  the  country,  as  few  exercises  display  an  elegant 
form  to  more  advantage.  The  first  thing  that  is 
to  be  done  is  to  choose  a  suitable  piece  of  ground ; 
and,  as  mo:^t  old  houses  have  a  piece  of  ground 
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which  was  used  as  a  bowling-green,  I  have  no 
doubt  yours  has  one  which  will  be  quite  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  The  ground  having  been  chosen^ 
the  next  thing  is  to  set  up  a  target,  and  the  next 
to  provide  proper  bows  and  arrows,  bracers,  and 
shooting-gloves. 

The  target  is  generally  made  of  wisps  of  straw 
tied  together  at  intervals,  and  then  wound  round 
and  round,  like  an  old-fashioned  door-mat,  only 
round  instead  of  oval,  till  of  the  proper  size. 
This  straw  framework  is  covered  with  canvass 
or  leather,  painted  with  rings  of  different  colours, 
first  green,  then  white,  then  black,  then  white, 
and  then  a  very  broad  ring  of  dark  red,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  gilt  spot  called  the  bull's  eye. 
Other  targets  are  made  of  a  hoop  or  circular  frame 
of  wood,  with  a  piece  of  leather  stretched  over  it, 
painted  in  rings  and  with  a  bullVeye  in  the  centre, 
like  the  common  kinds;  and  others  are  square, 
and  made  of  iron  for  firing  against  with  bullets. 
In  all  cases  the  target  stands  on  three  legs,  in  a 
slanting  direction,  and  the  merit  of  the  shooter  is 
estimated  by  the  nearness  with  which  the  arrow, 
or  ball,  approaches  the  centre. 

Modem  bows  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  self  bows 
and  backed  bows.  The  self  bow  is  composed  of 
only  one  kind  of  wood ;  but  the  backed  bow  is 
composed  of  two  kinds  of  wood,  both  the  fiill 
length  of  the   bow,    carefully  joined   togethec 
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Bows  used  formerly  to  be  made  of  the  yew,  and 
foreign  yew  was  preferred  to  British,  as  being 
more  elastic  Now  the  yew  is  seldom  used,  and 
bows  are  made,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  orna- 
mental woods,  such  as  fustick,  lance-wood,  or 
partridge-wood,  backed  by  ash  or  elm.  Bows  are 
of  different  lengths,  but  those  for  ladies  are  gene- 
rally about  five  feet  long;  while  men,  on  tlic 
contrary,  generally  choose  a  bow  of  their  own 
height.  The  strength  of  a  bow  is  calculated  by 
the  weight  that  it  requires  to  be  suspended  to  the 
bowstring,  when  the  bow  is  strung,  to  draw  the 
string  to  the  length  of  an  arrow  from  the  bow, 
and  this  is  called  the  bow's  weight.  Fifty  pounds 
is  the  standard  weight  of  a  man's  bow,  and  it  re- 
quires a  very  strong  man  to  draw  a  bow  of  sixty 
pounds'  weight ;  but  bows  for  ladies  and  children 
are  from  two  to  thirty  pounds'  weight.  The  bow 
handle,  that  is,  the  part  which  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  bow,  is  usually  covered  with  velvet, 
in  order  to  give  a  firm  hold  without  hurting  the 
hands ;  and  this  handle  is  placed,  not  exactly  in 
the  centre,  but  below  it,  so  as  to  shorten  the  lower 
branch,  as  the  strain  upon  that  part  is  generally 
considered  greater  than  on  the  other,  and  on  this 
account,  also,  the  lower  part  of  the  bow  is  generally 
the  thickest  and  the  strongest.  The  two  ends  of 
the  bow  are  tipped  with  horn,  and  notches  are 
made  in  these  tippings  to  receive  the  bowstring. 
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The  best  bowstrings  are  made  of  Italian  hcmp^ 
dressed  with  gum  or  Indian  glue  to  preserve  them 
from  the  wet ;  and  the  distance  of  the  string  from 
the  centre  of  the  bow,  when  strung,  should  not  be 
more  than  five  inches  for  a  bow  five  feet  long, 
and  in  the  largest  bows  not  more  than  six. 

An  arrowy  in  the  language  of  the  bow-maker, 
consists  of  three  parts ;  the  shaft  or  stele,  the  head 
or  pile,  and  the  feather.  The  best  wood  for  the 
shaft  of  an  arrow  is  the  ash,  and  the  next  best  the 
birch  or  hornbeam.  The  aspen  and  the  lime  are 
also  used ;  but  deal  or  willow-wood  is  too  light, 
and  the  arrows  made  of  these  woods  have  an  un- 
certain wavering  flight.  The  length  of  the  arrow 
should  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  bow,  and  for 
bows  of  five  feet  in  length  arrows  of  two  feet  are 
generally  used,  their  length  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  bow.  When  arrows  are  in- 
tended for  a  long  flight,  they  are  generally  thickest 
directly  under  the  feathers,  and  taper  gradually 
to  the  pile.  The  nock  of  the  arrow  was  formerly 
made  of  solid  horn ;  but  it  is  now  merely  inlaid. 
It  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  size  of  the 
string,  so  that  it  may  fit  closely,  and  yet  not  re- 
quire force  to  fix  it.  The  feather  is  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  arrow,  as  without  that  the 
arrow  will  not  fly  steadily.  Every  arrow  has 
three  feathers,  and  the  colour  of  one  of  them, 
which  is  sometimes  termed  the  cock-feather,  is 
generally  different  from  that  of  the  other  two ;  and 
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this  feather  must  always  be  uppermost,  when  the 
arrow  is  pkced  on  the  string.  Should,  however, 
the  feathers  be  all  of  the  same  colour,  that  one  is 
considered  the  cock-feather  which  is  on  the  horn 
of  the  nock.  After  the  feathers  are  fixed  on  the 
arrow  they  are  generallj  covered  with  gum  water, 
not  made  too  strong,  to  give  them  firmness  and  to 
make  their  flight  more  steady. 

The  bracer  is  a  piece  of  stout  polished  leather, 
which  is  buckled  round  the  arm  which  holds  the 
bow,  to  prevent  the  string  from  hiuling  it  when 
it  is  let  go.  Even  with  that  precaution,  the  string 
very  often  bruises  the  arm,  and  ladies  sometimes 
have  the  bracer  wadded,  or  lined  with  India  rub- 
ber to  make  it  more  elastic,  and  thus  to  diminish 
the  force  of  the  rebound. 

The  shooting^love  consists  of  three  finger-stalls 
made  of  very  strong,  but  yet  pliable  leaUier.  It 
is  worn  over  an  ordinary  glove,  and  is  fastened 
round  the  wrist  by  a  button  or  string. 

The  belt  and  tcLssel  complete  the  equipments. 
The  first  buckles  round  the  waist,  and  has  a  pouch 
for  holding  the  arrows  fixed  to  it  on  the  right 
side,  while  on  the  left  is  the  tassel,  which  is  used 
for  wiping  the  heads  of  the  arrows  when  they  have 
entered  the  ground.  Ladies  very  often  omit  the 
belt,  as  they  have  generally  some  person  in  at-* 
tendance  on  them  to  supply  them  with  arrows, 
and  to  pick  up  and  wipe  those  they  have  the  mis- 
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fortune  to  let  enter  the  ground.  I  say  misfortimey 
for  all  arrows  that  do  not  reach  the  target  are 
considered  of  no  avaiL 

The  distance  at  which  the  archer  stands  fnHD 
his  mark  depends  upon  circumstances;  but  the 
ordinary  distance  for  ladies  is  a  hundred  yards.  A 
flat  stone  is  often  let  into  the  ground  to  show  where 
the  archer  is  to  stand,  and  then  the  target  is 
moved  to  the  distance  that  may  be  agreed  upon. 
The  bow  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  stxing 
is  pulled  by  the  right.  Arrows  were  formerly 
reckoned  by  the  sheaf,  which  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  arrows,  which  werC  carried  in  a  quiver  or 
arrow-case  on  the  back ;  but  arrows  for  immediate 
use  were  always  worn  in  the  girdle.  When  a 
portion  of  the  English  soldiers  were  archers,  every 
full-grown  man  was  forbidden  by  statute  to  shoot 
at  a  butt  which  was  nearer  to  him  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty  yards ;  and  the  archers  drew 
their  bowstrings  to  the  ear  instead  of  to  the 
breast,  as  is  the  custom  at  the  present  time. 
Newington  Butts,  and  several  other  places  round 
London,  bear  witness  by  their  names  to  thdbr 
having  been  formerly  places  for  the  citizens  to 
exercise  their  skill  in  archery;  but  even  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  no  person  was  allowed  to 
shoot  with  a  yew  bow,  under  the  age  of  seventeen, 
unless  he  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman. 

Sketching  in  the  open  air  is  a  very  delightful 
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country  amusement,  particularly  when  it  can  be 
80  managed  as  to  be  done  with  very  little  ap- 
paratus. To  go  out  with  a  table  and  chair  and 
every  thing  prepared  is,  however,  enough  to  damp 
the  courage  of  an  amateur  artist ;  and  nearly  all 
the  pleasure  of  sketching  from  nature  depends 
upon  being  able  to  gratify  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  desire  to 
make  a  sketch  is  felt.  There  are  happy  moments 
in  which  the  talents  appear  to  have  more  bril- 
liancy than  at  other  times,  and,  as  these  do  not 
depend  upon  the  will  of  the  poet  or  the  artist, 
they  must  be  taken  advantage  of  when  they  arise, 
or  they  are  lost. 

As  I  know  you  have  an  admirable  talent  for 
sketching  from  nature,  and  as  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  some  noble  specimens  of  trees  in  a  park 
so  old  as  yours  is,  I  would  advise  you  by  all 
means  to  provide  yourself  with  what  is  called  a 
block-book,  that  is,  a  drawing-book  in  which  the 
sheets  of  paper  are  fixed  together  by  a  little  gum, 
or  some  other  glutinous  substance,  being  washed 
over  the  edges,  so  that  they  are  as  perfectly  firm 
and  solid  as  though  the  whole  book  were  a  block 
of  wood  with  a  piece  of  paper  pasted  on  it.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  book  of  this  kind  may  be  held  in 
one  hand,  and  a  drawing  made  upon  it  with  the 
other,  without  requiring  any  table;  and,  when 
the  drawing  is  finished,  it  may  be  detached  by 
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putting  the  thumb-nail  in  the  little  hollow  left 
on  one  side  for  that  purpose,  and  separating  that 
one  sheet  of  paper  from  the  rest.  After  which, 
the  drawing  may  be  put  into  a  flap  or  pocket  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  in  the  cover  of  the  book ; 
while  the  next  sheet  is  left  ready  for  another 
drawing  to  be  made  upon  it.  A  book  of  this 
kind  is  not  larger  than  a  thin  octavo,  and  it  may 
be  easily  carried  by  your  maid  in  her  reticule 
without  any  parade,  as,  if  it  should  not  be  wanted, 
it  will  be  of  very  little  incumbrance ;  whereas,  if 
you  have  a  table  and  the  apparatus  for  drawing 
carried  out,  and  should  not  happen  to  be  vi^ted 
by  the  pictorial  muse,  you  will  find  it  very  dis- 
agreeable to  be  joked  on  so  formidable  a  pre- 
paration having  produced  no  result.  Even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  much 
more  agreeable  to  draw  from  nature  in  a  block- 
book  than  in  any  other  way,  as  ordinary  sheets  of 
paper  are  always  being  curled  up  and  moved 
about  by  the  wind.  You  will  also  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  supply  yourself  with  one  of  those  pen- 
cils with  a  broad  lead  which  are  sold  for  sketching 
foliage,  and  you  will  find  it  save  both  time  and 
trouble  to  take  a  case  of  pencils  out  with  you,  with 
pencils  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  cut  for 
use. 

Should  you  wish  to  give  the  effect  of  colour 
to  your  landscapes,  you  will  do  well  to  provide 
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yourself  with  an  artist's  colour-box  made  of  tin, 
with  a  place  for  the  colours  to  be  rubbed  on  in- 
side of  the  lid ;  and  provided  with  a  small  bottle 
for  containing  water.  When  you  sketch,  be  par« 
ticular  in  marking  strongly  the  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  and  the  distances ;  also  pay  particular 
attention  to  giving  the  proper  touch  to  the  dif- 
ferent trees.  The  foliage  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe 
is  characterised  by  a  few  small  upright  strokes  in- 
troduced occasionally;  the  oak  requires  angular 
touches,  and  has  a  certain  degree  of  squareness  in 
the  outline  of  its  twigs ;  the  elm  has  a  roundness 
in  the  touch ;  the  touch  of  the  willow  is  thin  and 
wiry;  and  that  of  alder  somewhat  heart-shaped. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  what  I  mean  without  the 
aid  of  drawings ;  but  your  best  way  will  be  to  get 
some  good  sketches  of  trees,  and  then  to  take  them 
out  with  you,  and  compare  them  with  the  effects 
you  observe  in  nature. 

A  swing  is  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  country,  as  many  grown-up  people 
are  as  fond  of  swinging  as  children.  The  most 
simple  kind  of  swing  is  formed  by  tying  the  two 
ends  of  a  strong  rope  to  the  branches  of  two  trees 
which  may  chance  to  be  conveniently  placed  for 
the  purpose,  the  rope  having  been  previously 
passed  through  two  holes  in  a  piece  of  flat  board, 
which  serves  for  the  seat.  A  swing  of  this  kind 
requires  no  attention  but  turning  the  seat  the 
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wrong  way  upwards  in  wet  weather,  and  taking 
the  rope  down  in  autumn,  as  it  will  become  rotten 
from  exposure  to  the  wet  during  winter.  The 
seat  should  also  have  two  strips  of  wood  nailed  oa 
its  under  side,  across  the  grain  of  the  wood,  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  splitting  open,  which  it 
would  otherwise  be  very  likely  to  do,  from  being 
exposed  to  the  alternations  of  wet  and  dry  weather. 
Where  there  are  no  trees  conveniently  situated 
for  a  swing,  two  upright  pieces  of  wood  may  be 
driven  into  the  ground,  with  hooks  or  rings  affixed 
to  the  upper  part,  to  which  other  hooks  are  at- 
tached that  have  been  previously  fastened  to  the 
ends  of  a  strong  piece  of  rope.  A  swing  of  this 
kind  is  generally  furnished  with  a  chair  or  boat, 
and  it  is  more  fitted  for  a  court  or  some  piece  of 
enclosed  ground  than  for  the  open  pleasure-ground. 
At  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  at  Chiswick,  a  ham- 
mock is  hung  between  two  trees  for  the  purpose 
of  a  swing. 

If  you  have  a  boat  on  your  water,  take  care, 
when  it  is  chained  up  in  the  boat-house,  that  it 
floats  in  water,  and  does  not  lie  in  mud.  Pleasure- 
boats  should  be  painted  every  year,  and  always  bo 
kept  perfectly  clean  and  dry  in  the  inside.  They 
should  never  be  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  if  the  smallest  opening  is 
perceived  it  should  be  mended  immediately.  Great 
care  should  be  taken,  in  a  small  pleasure-boat,  to 
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stand  up  as  seldom  as  possible ;  and  never  to  be 
tempted  by  the  wish  of  seeing  any  particular  ob- 
jccty  to  rush  suddenly  from  one  side  of  the  boat  to 
the  other. 

Skating  is  a  winter  amusement,  but  it  is  a  very 
healthy  one,  and  one  in  which  a  lady  can,  without 
any  impropriety,  indulge.  The  principal  thing  to 
be  attended  to,  after  having  provided  yourself 
with  a  pair  of  good  skates,  is  to  learn  to  balance 
yourself  properly  first  on  one  foot,  and  then  ou 
the  other.  When  you  first  begin  to  move,  you 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  avoid  falling  the 
moment  you  attempt  to  move  one  foot  without 
the  other ;  and  it  will  probably  be  all  you  can  do 
to  keep  yourself  erect,  even  if  you  slide  awkwardly 
along  with  both  heels  close  together.  When  you 
do  venture  to  separate  your  feet,  you  must  contrive 
to  balance  your  body  so  as  to  keep  your  ankles 
directly  over  your  skates,  and  not  to  suffer  the 
skates  to  bend  under  them  in  a  slanting  direction. 
When  you  see  experienced  skaters  with  the  steel 
part  of  their  skates  cutting  the  ice  in  a  slanting 
direction,  you  will  observe  that  their  skates  only 
follow  the  same  inclination  as  their  bodies,  and 
that  the  steel  of  the  skate  is  still  exactly  imder 
the  ankle  of  the  foot.  When  you  begin  to  skate 
properly,  the  leg  that  is  upon  the  ice  should  be 
kept  quite  straight  and  the  weight  of  the  body 
thrown  upon  it,  while  the  other  leg  should  be 
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kept  straight  also,  but  in  a  slanting  direction,  and 
with  the  toe  pointing  downwards.  It  is  well  not 
to  look  at  either  the  ice  or  the  feet,  but  to  keep 
the  face  erect  and  looking  forwards.  When  per- 
sons first  begin  to  skate  they  balance  themselves 
with  their  arms  almost  involuntarily,  and,  when 
one  foot  is  off  the  ice,  they  raise  up  the  arm  on 
the  opposite  side  to  prevent  themselves  from 
falling.  This  is  excusable  in  a  beginner ;  but,  as 
it  has  an  inelegant  appearance,  the  habit  of  doing 
80  should  be  shaken  off  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
best  way  is  to  fold  the  arms  across  the  breast,  or 
to  carry  the  hands  in  a  muff.  The  greatest  care 
ought  to  be  paid  to  carrying  the  body  gracefully 
and  elegantly,  and  avoiding  all  sudden  jerks. 
Skilful  skaters  make  the  figure  of  eight  or  the 
cross-roll,  as  it  is  called,  with  the  greatest  facility ; 
but  figure-skating  is  nither  the  accomplishment  of 
a  gentleman  than  a  lady,  who  should  be  contented 
to  glide  gracefully  and  easily  along. 

I  believe  I  have  now  mentioned  most  of  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  country  amusements  in  which 
a  lady  can  properly  indulge;  as  I  must  confess 
I  should  not  like  to  see  you  hunting  or  coursing, 
though  I  have  heard  of  some  ladies  doing  sa 
It  is  quite  natural  that  a  lady  should  like  to  see 
the  hounds  throw  off,  as  nothing  can  be  more 
animating  than  such  a  scene ;  but  that  is,  I  think, 
all  that  can  be   allowed.      As,    however^    your 
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husband  Is  most  probably  fond  of  sporting,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  mention  a  few  of  the  terms  used  by 
sportsmen  when  speaking  of  the  chase,  that  you 
may  understand  what  is  meant,  if  your  husband 
should  give  you  any  account  of  the  day's  sport, 
without  troubling  him  by  asking  continual  expla- 
nations. When  sportsmen  are  speaking  of  dogs, 
they  say  a  brace  of  greyhounds  if  they  mean  two, 
or  a  leash  if  they  mean  tliree;  but  they  say  a 
couple  of  hounds,  or  a  couple  and  a  half  if  they 
mean  three.  In  speaking  of  a  fox-chase,  they 
say  they  have  unkenneled  a  fox  when  they  have 
merely  found  a  wild  one.  A  sharp  burst  is  when 
the  hounds  go  off  very  fast  at  first ;  but  a  check 
is  when  they  lose  the  scent.  If  the  fox  is  by  any 
accident  turned  back,  he  is  said  to  be  headed. 
The  place  where  the  fox  is  likely  to  be  found  is 
called  the  cover,  and  when  the  hounds  are  taken 
into  it  to  try  if  they  can  find  the  fox,  they  are 
said  to  be  drawing  the  cover.  The  scent  left  by 
the  fox  is  called  the  drag.  When  the  hounds  find 
the  scent  they  generally  utter  a  cry,  which  is 
called  giving  tongue;  and  when  the  whole  pack 
go  off  after  the  fox,  uttering  this  sound,  they  are 
said  to  be  in  full  cry.  The  foot  of  the  fox  is 
called  the  pad,  and  his  tail  the  brush.  Some 
sportsmen,  instead  of  saying  a  pack  of  fox-hounds, 
say  a  kennel,  and  only  say  a  pack  of  harriers,  or  a 
pack  of  beagles;  the  latter  being  a  very  small 
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kind  of  harrier.  In  hare-hundng,  sportsmen  say 
thej  have  started  the  hare  from  her  form,  when 
thej  have  found  one.  When  a  hare  returns  to 
the  place  from  which  she  started,  it  is  sud  she 
doubles.  The  tail  of  the  hare  is  called  the  scut, 
and  that  of  the  dog  is  sometimes  called  the  stem ; 
but  this  last  term,  I  believe,  only  relates  to  dogs 
used  in  hunting. 

You  will  observe,  my  dear  Annie,  that  though 
I  have  mentioned  a  few  sporting  terms,  with  the 
meanings  tliat  are,  I  believe,  generally  assigned  to 
them,  I  would  advise  you  never  to  make  use  of 
them  in  conversation;  as  nothing  can  be  more 
unfeminine  than  for  a  woman  to  use  terms  only 
adapted  to  manly  amusements.  I  am  sure  your 
husband  would  dislike  to  hear  you  ape  the  sports- 
man ;  as  men,  with  very  few  exceptions,  always 
feel  dbgust  at  a  masculine  woman. 
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LETTER  Xr^ 

KELATIOV  BETWEEN  ▲  LANDED  PBOPBDETOB  AND  THE  COT- 
TAOEB8  ON  HIS  ESTATE.  —  HOW  TO  BBIJEYE  THE  POOB. 
—  ESTABUSHTNO  SCHOOLS. — TEACHINO  THE  DAUGHTEB8 
OP  TBE  POOB  TO  MAKE  CLOTHES,  AND  TEACHINO  THEM 
COOKING.  —  EMPLOYING  THE  POOB. —  ASSISTING  THE  POOB 
IN  ILLNESS.  —  IIAKINO  CLOTHES  POB  THE  POOB. 

I  HAVE  now,  my  dear  Annie,  a  few  words  to  say 
on  a  more  important  subject  than  those  I  have  yet 
touched  upon ;  I  mean  the  duties  which  are  im- 
posed upon  you  by  your  residence  in  the  country. 
As  your  husband  is  the  last  descendant  of  an 
ancient  family,  it  is  particularly  incumbent  upon 
him,  and,  of  course,  also  upon  you,  to  keep  up  as 
much  as  possible  the  kindly  feeling  which  existed 
in  the  olden  time  between  the  lords  of  the  soil  and 
its  cultivators,  but  which  has,  of  late  years,  been 
too  much  neglected.  The  proprietor  of  a  large 
estate  ought  to  be  regarded  by  the  labouring  cot- 
tagers in  the  light  of  a  protector,  to  whom  they 
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can  look  up  for  advice  and  assistance  in  thdr 
troubles;  and  as  a  friend  upon  whose  kindness 
they  may  confidently  rely,  and  who  they  know 
will  be  interested  in  their  welfare.  When  this  is 
the  case,  the  tenantry  of  a  country  gentleman  will 
form  his  best  body-guard;  and,  instead  of  ever 
attempting  to  injure  his  property,  they  will  do  all 
in  their  power  to  protect  it. 

I  think  it  highly  desirable  that  you  should 
be  personally  acquainted  with  the  poor  people 
in  the  vicinity  of  your  husband's  mansion,  that 
you  may  know  how  to  afibrd  them  the  most 
acceptable  assistance,  and  who  are  most  deserving 
of  it.  For  this  reason,  I  think  you  should  occa- 
sionally walk  through  the  village,  instead  of  con- 
fining your  rambles  exclusively  to  the  park,  and 
call  frequently  on  your  poorer  neighbours;  not 
with  the  apparent  wish  of  dictating  to  them  how 
they  should  live,  and  how  they  should  manage 
their  families,  but  with  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  employing  them  in  some  little  work,  and  in 
reality  to  see  how  you  can  best  be  serviceable 
to  them,  and  how  you  can  do  them  the  most 
positive  good.  It  is  the  blessed  privilege  of 
wealth  and  rank  that  they  give  us  the  power  of 
making  our  fellow-creatures  happy,  with  very 
trifling  inconvenience  to  ourselves.  A  word  or  a 
kind  look  from  the  rich  to  the  poor  speaks 
volumes,  and  carries  with  it  encouragement  and 
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pleajsure,  which  no  efforts  of  persons  in  their  own 
rank  in  life  can  give.  It  is,  however,  difficult  for 
the  rich  to  know  how  to  be  of  real  service  to  the 
poor,  as  giving  alms  seldom  does  good  except  in 
cases  of  sudden  and  unforeseen  distress.  The 
best  charity  is  first  to  teach  the  poor  how  to  main- 
tain themselves,  and  next  to  give  them  employ- 
ment; and  when  they  have  this,  they  have  a 
better  chance  of  happiness  than  any  riches  could 
bestow  combined  with  idleness.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
there  is  no  state  of  existence  more  happy  than 
that  of  a  person  who  is  usefully  and  profitably 
employed,  and  whose  employment  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  exercise  moderately  the  faculties 
both  of  the  body  and  the  mind. 

Establishing  schools  is  an  important  duty  which 
the  rich  owe  to  the  poor.  Every  girl  ought  to  be 
able  to  sew  neatly  and  well,  and  to  read,  write, 
and  keep  accounts.  I  think  also  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  all  the  girls  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  fourteen  were  to  receive  a  few  lessons 
in  dress-making,  and  making  waistcoats  and  boys' 
clothes,  from  the  regular  mantua-maker  and  tailor 
of  the  village ;  or  you  might  pay  for  this  out  of 
your  own  pocket,  and  make  it  a  reward  for  good 
conduct.  It  is  particularly  useftil  to  the  wife  of 
a  labouring  man  to  know  how  to  cut  out  and 
make  or  alter  clothes,  as  work  of  this  kind  can  be 
taken  up  and   laid  down  while  the  mother  is 
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nursing  lier  children,  or  watching  the  boiling  of  a 
pot,  or  some  similar  kind  of  simple  cookery. 

Many  poor  women  waste  a  great  deal  of  food  by 
not  knowing  how  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage ; 
for  instance,  they  often  throw  away  the  water  in 
which  meat  has  been  boiled,  and  of  which  an 
excellent  soup  might  be  made  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  yegetables,  and  thickening  it  with  oat- 
meal, flour,  or  pearl  barley ;  and  they  sometimes 
spoil  meat,  when  they  have  it,  by  letting  it  boil 
so  fast  as  to  become  hard  and  indigestible.  I 
do  not  mean,  by  making  these  obser^^ations,  that 
I  think  you  should  make  inquiries  into  what 
your  poor  neighbours  have  for  dinner,  or  how 
they  cook  their  food,  as  there  are  no  points 
on  which  the  poor  generally  dislike  to  be  inter- 
fered in  more  than  these ;  but  I  only  mean  that 
you  should,  if  possible,  get  the  daughters  taught 
the  best  way  of  cooking  food  suitable  to  their 
rank  in  life,  by  some  experienced  person,  and  that 
then  it  should  be  left  for  the  mothers  to  adopt 
these  new  plans  or  not,  as  they  liked. 

Generally  speaking,  I  would  not  have  you  too 
fond  of  offering  to  have  the  daughters  of  the 
cottagers  taught  any  thing  by  your  own  servants. 
The  modes  of  living  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  arc 
necessarily  so  different,  that  a  cottager's  daughter 
would  reap  very  little  advantage  from  seeing  how 
the  dishes  were  prepared  for  your  table^  while 
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she  might  be  rendered  discontented  by  observing 
the  very  great  difference  between  the  mode  of 
living  in  your  kitchen  and  in  her  own  cottage. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  tho 
case  of  girls  who  wish  to  become  servants ;  and, 
whenever  that  happens,  I  would  advise  you  always 
to  have  the  giiis  sent  to  the  mansion-house,  to  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  servant  in  whose 
department  she  might  wish  to  be  employed. 

Before  commencing  your  visits  to  the  poor,  I 
would  advise  you  to  inquire  in  what  way  you  can 
best  afford  them  employment;  for  instance,  in 
your  neighbourhood,  I  believe,  the  country  peo- 
ple employ  themselves  generally  in  making  lace ; 
knowing  this,  you  could  not  do  better,  when 
calling  upon  some  of  the  cottagers,  than  to  give 
an  order  for  lace,  and  in  doing  so  you  might  enter 
into  conversation  with  them  about  their  patterns, 
the  length  of  time  they  have  been  employed  in  the 
business,  and  a  variety  of  other  topics  which  will 
suggest  themselves  naturally.  This  will  deprive 
your  visit  of  the  painful  feeling  which  would  have 
attended  it  if  you  had  called  without  any  direct 
object  in  view,  and  it  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  seeing  whether  there  are 
any  too  young  or  too  old  to  work  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  others,  and  for  whom  you  may 
possibly  be  able  to  find  fitting  employment. 
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Plaiting  coarse  straw  or  bulrushes  is  an  employ- 
ment that  can  be  followed  both  by  old  people  and 
young  children ;  and  you  will  find  covers  made  of 
straw  plaited  into  bands,  and  then  sown  together, 
of  great  service  in  protecting  your  half-hardy 
plants  during  frosty  weather.  Garden  mats, 
baskets  for  flowers,  and  various  other  things,  may 
be  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  you  will  easily 
find  out  what  will  be  most  suitable  to  your  />ro- 
tegiesy  and  what  they  can  do  with  least  difiBculty 
to  themselves. 

In  cases  of  illness,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy 
to  assist  your  poor  neighbours  in  every  way  in 
your  power.  When  poor  people  are  ill  their 
means  of  support  are  stopped,  and  they  have  not 
only  to  labour  through  the  pains  of  illness,  but 
they  are  also  exposed  to  the  greatest  privations  for 
the  want  of  food,  at  the  very  moment  when  food 
of  a  more  nourishing  nature  than  usual  is  required 
for  them.  Then  it  is  that  the  helping  hand  of 
the  rich  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  poor,  and 
that  charity  takes  its  most  graceful  form. 

Many  ladies  in  the  country  employ  a  portion  of 
their  time  in  making  clothes  for  the  poor;  but 
with  tlie  exception  of  permitting  young  people  to 
make  baby-linen,  I  question  whether  it  is  ad- 
visable that  much  should  be  done  in  this  way. 
The  feelings  of  the  poor  are  often  hurt  by  having 
it  dictated  to  them  what  they  are  to  wear,  and 
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they  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  clothes  thus  given 
to  them,  and  which  are  probably  quite  different 
from  what  they  would  have  purchased  for  them- 
eelves,  almost  as  a  badge  of  slavery  which  they 
arc  compelled  to  wear  to  please  their  patrons,  but 
of  which  they  hate  the  very  sight. 

And  now,  my  dear  Annie,  I  shall  bid  you  adieu 
with  my  pen,  as  next  week  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
accept  your  often  repeated  invitation  to  come  and 
see  myself  the  result  of  my  admonitions.  I  shall 
certainly  be  delighted  to  visit  your  gardens,  your 
poultry-yard,  your  dairy,  and  all  your  favourite 
haunts ;  but  what  will  give  me  most  pleasure  will 
be  to  see  you  happy,  and  to  be  assured  from  your 
experience  that  it  is  possible  for  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  though  brought  up  amidst  all 
the  gaieties  of  a  town  life,  to  abandon  them  with- 
out a  sigh,  and  to  enjoy  rationally  a  Country 
Life. 
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A. 

Absrnrht  biscaits,  67. 

Air,   essential   both  to   health 

and  happiness,  15. 
Ale,  to  breir,  46. 
Almonds,  keeping  of,  40, 
■     ■  ,  mode    of  groiring, 

262. 
American  ground,  224. 

.  refrigerator,  148. 
Amusements  for  the  country, 

403. 
Ancient   houses,  situation  o^ 

212. 
Annuals,  172. 
Apiary,  380. 

Apparatus  for  walking,  392. 
Apple   trees,    management  o^ 

261. 
Apricot  trees,  management  of, 

247. 
Aquarium,  191. 
Aquatic  fowls,  363. 

,   mode    of   preventing 

them  from  flying  away,  365. 
.    situation    of    houses 


for,  348. 
Arboretum,  planting  an,  223. 
Archery,  403. 
Architectural  garden,  221. 

— ,  mode  of 


Arm  bracer,  407. 

Arrow  root,  substitute  for,  111. 

Arrows,  406. 

Artichokes,  231. 

Artist's  colour-box,  411. 

Asparagus  beds,  mode  of  pre- 
paring, 230. 

^— ^  plants,  mode  of  plant- 
ing, 230. 


planting,  223. 


220. 


-,  uae  of. 


stalks,  time  for  cut- 
ting, 230. 

Asses,  management  of,  302. 

Assisting  the  poor  in  cases  of 
illness,  422. 

Australian  house,  culture  of 
plants  in  the,  196. 

Aviary,  380. 

B. 

Backed  bows,  404. 
Banbury  cakes,  63. 
Barch,  99. 
Bark  stove,  189. 

,  culture  of  hothomo 

plants  in  the,  191. 
Barley-broth,  Scotch,  108. 
Barsxes,  99. 
Basil,  240. 
Bath  buns,  64. 
—  cream  cheese,  145* 
Bean  goose,  367. 
Beans,  mode  of  growing,  2S49 
235. 
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Bensts  subject  to  the  forest 
laws  of  England,  328. 

Bee-hives,  380. 

Bees,  management  of,  380. 

Beet,  mode  of  cultiTating  and 
cooking,  237. 

Beet-root  soup,  99. 

Belt  used  in  archery,  407. 

Berberry,  mode  of  growing, 
263. 

Bemicle  goose,  367. 

Biennials,  179. 

Biscuits,  66, 

Bittern,  380. 

Black  fly  on  camellias  and 
orange  trees,  mode  of  de- 
stroying, 209. 

Black  slug,  397. 

Black  snsil,  description  oi,  397. 

Black  swan,  366. 

Blancmange,  1 10. 

Blanquette,  to  make  a,  188. 

Block-book,  409. 

Boat,  412. 

Book-cases,  22. 

Borecole^  mode  of  growing, 
232. 

Botany,  pleasures  of  studying, 
400. 

Boulettes  of  cold  meat,  84. 

Bows,  404. 

Bowstrings,  406. 

Box  edgings,  229. 

Bracer  used  in  archery,  407. 

Bread  for  toast  and  butter,  61. 

,  making  of,  57, 

,  oven  for  baking,  55. 

Brent  goose,  367. 

Brewing,  46. 

Brioche,  65. 

Broad-bill,  370. 

Broccoli,  234. 

Broiled  fowl,  79. 

Broth,  Scotch  barley,  103. 

Browsing  line«  218. 


Brussels  sprouts,  234. 
Bidding,  273. 
Budding>knife,  270. 
Bulbs,  cultivation  of,  168. 
Burrow  duck,  369. 
Butcher-bird,  396. 
Butter  biscuits,  66. 
Butter,  modes   of   making  in 

Scotland,    and  in   F^ngUinf, 

129. 


Cabbages,  mode    of  growingt 

233. 
Cabbage  tribe,  cultiTadon  of 

the,  232. 
Californian  annuals,  1 70L 
Calves,  management  o^  390. 
Camellia  house,  199. 
Camellias,  cultivation  o^  908. 
Canada  geese,  367. 
Canard  gobe-mouche,  370. 
Canary  birds,  treatment  of,  23. 
Candles,  mode  of  keeping,  40l 
Canvass-back  duck,  379. 
Capilotade,  a,  88. 
Car-cake,  65, 
Carp,  361. 
Carriages,  297. 

>  close,  mode  of 


tilating,  298. 
Carriage,  choice  of  a,  SCO. 
Carriage  horses,  points   to  be 

attended  to  in  selecting,  301. 
Carrot,  237. 

Carrots,  modes  of  dressing,  85. 
Cats,  kinds  o^  307. 

,  management  o^  307. 

Catsup,  walnut,  113. 

Cattle,    destructive    in    park% 

218. 
Cauliflowers,  234. 
Celery,  cultivation  of,  239. 
Cellar  for  keeping  ice,  14& 
Charcoal,  as  fuel,  13. 
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Charcoal  pans,  range  of,  for 

French  cooking,  44. 
Charlotte  de  pommes,  107. 
Cheddar  cheese,  140. 
Cheese-cakes,  common,  93. 

,  impromptu,  92. 
Cheese,  how  to  make,  131. 
Cherry  trees,  management  of 

247.  262. 
Cheshire  cheese,  137. 
Chestnuts,  mode  of  cooking, 

282. 

,    mode  of  keeping, 

282. 
Chestnut  trees,  mode  of  grow. 

ing,  263. 
Chickens,  duneira  of,  80. 
,  mode  of  treating,  as 

soon  as  hatched,  341. 
Chimneys,   reasons    why  they 

smoke,  12. 

,    remedy    for    those 

which  smoke,  1 2. 
Chinese  goose,  367. 
Churns,  kinds  o^  129. 
Cider,  mode  of  making,  55» 
Cleaning  horses,  288. 
Cleanliness,   importance  oi^  in 

stables,  287. 
Climates,  nature  of,  1 87. 
Clipping  horses,  290. 
Clouds,     curious     appearance 

noted  in  the,  during  a  coun- 
try walk,  401. 
Cobb,  364. 

Cockatoos,  treatment  of,  24. 
Coffee-mill,  fixing  of,  39. 
Coffee,  mode  of  keeping,  39. 
Coke,  13. 

Cold-frame,  description  of,  184. 
Coleworts,  233. 
Colour-box     used    by    artists, 

411. 
Colours,    arrangement    o^    in 

flower-beds,  165. 


Common  greenhouse,  197. 

Common  marjoram,  240. 

Conservatory,  199. 

,   cultivation    of 

plants  in  the,  204. 

Cookery,  70. 

,  the  use  o^  to  the 
poor,  420. 

Coop  for  fowls,  338. 

Coot,  373. 

Coppers  for  boiling  and  brew- 
ing, 46. 

Country  amusements,  403. 
— —  duties,  417. 

,   first    impressions    of 

the,  5. 


houses,  why  they  should 

be  larger  than  those  in  town, 
8. 

walk,  natural  objects 


noted  in,  394. 
Cows,  diseases  of,  312. 

,  feeding,  317. 

»  kinds  to  be  preferred, 

316. 

,  management  of,  309. 

»  milking,  318. 

,  time  they  should  be  dry 

before  calving,  319. 
Cowslip  wine,  54. 
Cranberry,   mode  of  growing 

the,  265. 
Cravat  goose,  367. 
Cream,  128. 

—  cheeses,  making  of,  144. 
Crops,  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary, 230,  231. 
Croustades,  88. 
Crumpets,  65, 
Cucumbers,  mode  of  growings 

240. 
Cucumber  vinegar,  13. 
Culinary  vegetables,  cropi  df- 

23a 
Curing  meat,  128 
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Currant  bushes,   management 

oCS64. 
Currants,  dried,  keeping  of,  40. 
Currant  wine,  54. 
Cut  flowers,  preserration  of,  30. 
Cuttings,  propagating  by,  S72. 
Cjgnets,  S64. 

D. 
Dairy,  126. 
Damp  stove,  1 90. 
■  ,  culture  of  plants 

in  the,  1 95. 
Deer,  kinds  of;  334.  329. 
Devonshire  syllabub,  92. 
Digging,  268. 
Dining-room,  32. 
Disbudding,  279. 
Division,  propagating  by,  271. 
Dogs,  diseases  of,  305. 

,  management  of,  305. 
Domestic  animals,  284. 
Donkeys,  management  of,  302. 
I>ouble  Gloucester  cheese,  133. 

136. 
Dove>cot  for  pigeons,  352. 
Draufl^hts   in   country    bouses, 

mode  of  curing,  9. 
Draw-hoe,  269. 
Drawing-room,  30. 
Dry  stove,  188. 
,  culture  of  plants  in 

the,  194. 
Ducklings,  mode  of  treating, 

351. 
Ducks,  how  to  cook,  82. 

,  management  oC  350. 
«,  ornamental   kinds  o^ 


368. 
Dun  bird,  373. 
Dunelm  of  chickens,  801 
Dutch  flummery,  109. 
— ^—  sour  sauce,  86. 


Edgings  of  box,  5229. 
Eggs,  a  liaison  oC  87. 
Ei^yptian  goose,  368. 
Eider  duck,  372. 
Elderberry  wine,  54. 
Elder,  moide  of  growing,  263. 
Employment  for  the  poor,  481. 
Endive,  how  bbnched,  239. 
EngUsh  national  dishes,  105. 

F. 

Fallow  deer,  324. 
Fancy  fowls,  344. 
Farriery,  291. 
Fattening  ducks,  352. 

pheasants,  376. 

: —  poultry,  338. 

Feeding  horses  290. 

•— ^—  pheasants  in  the  wood^ 


376. 


pigeons,  354. 


Fences  against  cattle  in  park% 
219. 

Fennel,  940. 

Fig  trees,  management  ot,  248. 

Filbert,  mode  of  growing,  263. 

Fire-places,  fiiults  in,  12. 

,  improvement  o^ 

10. 

Fires,  management  of,  10. 

Fish,  gold  and  silver,  treatment 
necessary  when  kept  in  glaaa 
globes,  27. 

— ,  management  o(  361. 

Fish-pond,  formation  of,  359. 

Flies,  remedies  for,  36. 

Flower-garden,  a  regular  geo- 
metric, laying  out  and  planU 
ing  of,  1 55. 

Flower-gardens,  how  to  lay  out 
and  plant,  of  diflTereat  pat- 
terns, 161. 
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Flowers  which  ire  cut,  mode  of 

preserving,  SO. 
Flummery,  109. 
Forcing  grape  vines,  254. 
Forcing  houses  for  grapes  and 

early  stone  fruits,  190. 
Forest  scenery,  beauty  o£^  213. 
Forking,  269. 
Fowl,  a  broiled,  79. 
Fowls,  kinds  of,  to  be  preferred, 

342. 

• 1  management  of,  332. 

Fragrant  flowers,  suitable   for 

planting  near  windows,  167. 
Frame,  description  of  a  cold, 

184. 
France,  popular  soup  o^  95. 
Frangipane,  91. 
Freezing  mixture^  149. 
French  rolls  62. 
Fresh  air,  importance  of,  15. 
Froinage  k  la  creme,  91. 
Fruit,  mode  of  keeping,  in  a 

fruit-room,  S82. 
Fruit-room,  mode  of  6tting  up, 

281. 
Fruit  shrubs,  management  o^ 

263. 

trees,    management    of. 


244. 


-,  planting  of,  245. 
protecting     the 


blossoms  of,  245. 
Furnishing  rooms,  16. 
Furniture,  light  colours  in,  to 

be  preferred  for  a  morning 

room,  21. 

G. 

Gadwall,  371. 
Gambo  goose,  368. 
Game,  to  cook,  83. 
Gardening,  operations  of,  268, 

— ,  stylet  in,  S2a 

Gateau  d'Avrancbca^  68. 


Geese,  how  to  cook,  82. 
i  management  o^  349. 

— ,  ornamental  kinds  of,  367. 

Gentlemen's  business  room,  18. 

Germany,  national  dish  o^  97. 

Gingerbread,  69. 

Gloucester  cheeses,  single  and 
double,  133.  136. 

Goats,  management  o^  320. 

Gold  fish,  management  o^  27 

Gold  pheasants,  380. 

Goose,  sauce  for,  83. 

Gooseberry    bushes,    manage- 
ment o^  264. 

— ^— — —  wine,  52. 

Gourds,  mode  of  growing,  241* 

Grafting,  275. 

Granite,  401. 

Grapes,  modes  of  growing,  248. 

,  time  to  force,  254. 

Grass   seeds,   mixture    o^  for 
lawns,  225. 

Gravel  walks,  how  to  renovate^ 
229. 

',  mode  of  fomung^ 
228. 

Greater  shrike,  396. 

Green  gooseberry  wine,  5S, 

Greenhouse  plants  for  planting 
in  the  flower-garden,  183 

,   winter  ma- 
nagement of,  200. 

Greenhouses^  different  kinds  o^ 
196. 

Green  peas  soup,  76. 

Greffe  etouff^  277. 

Grey  duck,  371. 

Guano,  mode  of  using,  280. 

Guernsey  partridge,  378. 

Guinea  fowls,  management  o^ 
346. 

H. 

Haggia,  a  SeoCeb,  108. 
Half-hardj  annually  174. 
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Hall,  16. 

Hama,  modes  of  curing,  123. 
Hardy  annuala,  173. 
Hares,  bow  to  cook,  83. 

>  objections  to,  379. 

Hare  soup,  76. 
Haricots  blancs,  236. 
Heath  house,  198. 
Heaths,  cultivation  of,  204. 
Heating  an  oven    for  baking 

bread,  55. 
Hen-house,  335. 
Hen-roost,  336. 
Herbaceous  grafting,  276. 
Herbs,   mode  of  drying   and 

keeping,  41. 
Herons  379. 
Hoeing,  269. 
Hoes,  sorts  of,  269. 
Home-baked  bread,  57. 
Home-made  wines,  52. 
Honis  of  deer,  natural  process 

by  which  they  are  renewed, 

327. 
Horscnumship,  293. 
Horseradish,  231. 
Horses,  diseases  of,  and  cure 

for,  285.  291. 

,  management  of,  288. 
for  carriages,  points  to 

be  attended  (o  in  selecting, 

301. 
Hotbed,  how  to  make,  1 79. 
Hotch-potch,  104. 
Hothouses,  different  kinds  of, 

191. 
Hounds,  throwing  off  of,  414. 
House,    improvement    of   the 

back  front  of  the,  220. 
Housekeeper's  room,  37. 
Houses  for  aquatic  foivls,  348. 
•  in   the    country,   why 

Ihey   arc   more   difficult    to 

warm  than  those  in  town,  9. 


I. 

Ice-cellar,  146. 
Ice-chest,  147. 

Ice-creams,  mixture  for  fireet- 
ing,  149. 

— ,  mode  of  making. 


151. 


-,  utensils  required 


for  making,  150. 
Ice-house,  146. 
Ice,  to  cool   wine  and  other 

liquids  by,  148. 
Impromptu  cookery,  70. 

soups,  74. 

Inarching,  277. 

Indian  ale,  to  brew,  51. 

■  pickle,  mixture  for,  ]  12. 

Instruments  used  in  gardening, 

269. 
Introduction,  I. 
Ireland,  national  dish  of,  104. 
Irish  stew,  104. 
Italy,  national  dish  of,  96. 

J. 

Jerusalem  artichoke,  237. 
Junket,  92. 

K. 

Kale,  mode  of  growing,  232. 

Kernel  fruits,  management  of, 
261. 

Kidney  beans,  mode  of  grow- 
ing, 236. 

King  duck,  373. 

Kitchen,  41. 

Kitchen  garden,  laying  out  of  a, 
226. 

,  situation  for  a. 


227. 


->,  soil  suited  for  < 


227. 

Kitchen  range,  43. 
Knotted  maijoram,  240u 
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L. 

Landed  proprietor,  conduct  to- 
wards his  tenants,  417. 

Landscape  gardening,  210. 

Larder,  119. 

Laughing  goose,  368. 

Lawns,  mixture  of  grass  weds 
for,  225. 

Layers,  how  to  make,  272. 

Leaven,  to  make,  58. 

I^emonade,  109. 

Lemon  cream,  109. 

Lemons,  how  to  pickle,  112. 

Lettuces,  kinds  o(,  and  mode  of 
growing,  238. 

Liaison  of  eggs,  87. 

Library,  18. 

Loaf  cheese,  142. 

M. 
Macaroni,  mode  of  preparing, 

96. 
Macaroons,  68. 
Macaws,  treatment  of,  24. 
Magnonaise,  to  make  a,  84. 
Making  bread,  57. 
Manures,   different  kinds   and 

use  of,  279. 
Marinade,  to  make  a,  88. 
Marjoram,  240. 
Marmosets,  treatment  o^  26. 
Meat,  curing  o£^  122. 
— ,  pickling  of,  121. 
Medlar,  best  situation  for,  262. 
Melons,  mode  of  growing,  240. 
Milk,  management  o{,  127. 
Milk  cakes,  62. 
Milking  cows,  318. 
Milking,  times  for,  127. 
Mill  for  pepper,  39. 

. ,  mode  of  cleaning,  40. 

Mint,  240. 

Mixture  for  cooling  wine  and 

freezing  ice-creams,  149. 


Mole,  395.    . 

Monkeys,  treatment  ot,  26. 

Morning  sitting-room,  1 8. 

Muffins,  65. 

Mulberry  trees,)  best  situation 

for,  262. 
Mules,  for  drawing  carriages, 

301. 

,  their  value,  304. 
Muscovy  duck,  368. 
Mushrooms,    how    to    gather, 

242. 

» mode  of  growing, 

241. 
Mutton  hams,  125. 


N. 

Naples  biscuits,  67. 
National  cookery,  95. 
Nectarine  trees,  forcing  ot,  259. 
,  management  of, 

246. 
Nidularia    eampanulata,    395. 

398. 

O. 

Oat  cakes,  64. 

Offsets,  272.  # 

Olla  podrida,  101. 

Omelettes,  88. 

Omelettes  aux  fines  berbes,  89. 

Omelette  soufl)6e,  90. 

Onion  sauce,  86. 

Onions,  mode  of  growing,  238. 

Operations  of  gardenbg,  268. 

Orangery,  199.  207. 

Orchidaceous  plants,  culture  o^ 

195. 
Orchideous  house,  190. 
Ornamental  aquatic  fowls,  363. 
Oven  for  baking  bread,  55, 
,  to  heat  with  coal»  57. 
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P. 
Park,  810. 

» scenes  in,  817. 
Parliament,  to  make,  69. 
Parmesan  cheese,  142. 
Parrots,  treatment  o^  84. 
Parsley,  840. 
Parsnep,  837. 
Partridges,  377. 

»  how  to  cook,  83. 
Patte  d*oie,  228. 
Peach  trees,  forcing  of,  859. 

,   management  of, 

846. 
Peacocks,  management  o^  347. 
Pea-hens,  347. 

Pear  trees,  management  ci,  201 . 
Peas,  mode  of  growing,  231. 
Peat,  as  fuel,  13. 
Pencils  for  sketching,  410. 
Perch,  362. 

Perdrix  aux  chouz«  83. 
Perennials,  177. 
Permanent  crops,  230. 
Perry,  how  to  make,  55, 
Pheasants,  how  to  cook,  83. 
— ^—  in  parks,  374. 
Pickle,   mode  of  making  the 

mixture  for,  120. 
Pickling  meat,  121. 
Pigeon-house,  352. 
Pigeons  k  la  crapaudine,  82. 
— —  aux  petits  pois,  82. 

,  management  of,  353. 

,  modes  of  cooking,  81. 
Pigs,  management  o^  321. 
Pike,  362. 

Pine-apple  cheese,  142. 
Pine-applesi  mode  of  growing, 

258. 
Pine  cones,  good  for  lighting 

fires,  12. 
Piiietum,  224. 
PintaU  duck,  371. 


Pipings,  873. 

Plaiting  coarse  straw,  or  bul- 
rushes, 422. 

Plans,  how  to  transfer,  from  the 
paper  to  the  ground,  160. 

Plantations  near  the  house,  use 
0^211. 

Plant  houses,  use  of,  187. 

Planting  a  shrubbery,  815. 

Plants  in  windows,  treatment 
of,  19. 

,  Usts  of,  for  a  regular 

geometric  flower-garden,  1 57. 
-,  mode  of  keeping  them 


in  a  growing  state,  281. 

-»  modes  of  propagating. 


by  seeds,  270. 

-,  modes  of  propagating, 


by  division,  271. 
Plant  stoves,  1 88. 
Pleasure-boats,  412. 
Pleasure-grounds,  811. 
Plum  pudding,  105. 
Plum-trees,     management    oC 

247.  262. 
Pochard,  373. 

Poland,  national  dish  of,  99. 
Pomegranate^  management  of^ 

848. 
Ponds,  inhabitants  o^  359. 
Pony-carriage,  897. 
Pork  pies,  115. 
Potatoes,    mode    of   growing, 

836. 
Potato-flour,  111. 

omelette,  89. 

starch.  111. 

Pot-au-feu,  95. 
Potherbs,  84a 
Pot-maijoram,  240. 
Poultry,  diseases  o^  and  their 

cure,  355. 

,  how  to  cook,  78. 

,  management  o^  332. 

Poultry-bouses,  333. 
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Poultry-yard,     inhabitants    of 
the,  330. 

,  management  of 
the,  332. 

Pound  cake,  68. 

Propagation,    different    modes 
of,  270. 

Pruning,  278. 

Pruning-shears,  270. 

Pruning  the  vine,  253. 

Puchero,  to  make  a,  101. 

Pudding,   an   excellent   York- 
shire, 105. 

-,  cabinet,  108. 


,  French  apple,  107. 

,  Mr.    Sopwith's    al- 
mond, 108. 

-,  Mr.   Sopwith's  Vic- 


toria, 106. 
,  parsnep,  108. 


-,  plum,  105. 

->  Sir  Joseph  Brookes*s, 


106. 
PuB'  paste,  to  make,  93. 

Q. 

Quadrupeds  kept   for   amuse- 
ment, '284. 

-     '        supplying 

food,  309. 

Quagga,  302. 

Quince,  best  situation  for,  262. 

Quiver  for  carrying  arrows  in, 
408. 

R. 

Rabbits,  diseases  of,  324. 

,  management  of,  323. 

Radishes,     times    for    sowing, 
237. 

Raisins,  mode  of  keeping,  40. 

Raking,  V69. 

R^ispberries,  mode  of  growing, 
265. 

RataHa  drops,  68. 


Red  beet,  mode  of  cultivating 

and  cooking,  237. 
Red-crested  duck,  373. 
Red  deer,  327. 
Red  goose,  368. 
Red-legged  partridge,  378. 
Red  spider,  description  oft  and 

remedy  for  the,  193. 
Refrigerator,  147. 

,  the  American,  148. 

Reins,  directions  for  holding, 

295. 
Relieving  the  poor,  418. 
Renovating  gravel  walks,  229. 

turf,  225. 

Repotting,  mode  of  performing, 

202. 
Reserve-garden,  situation    for, 

and  use  of,  1 70. 
Rhubarb,  231 . 
,  mode    of   growing 

267. 
Rice  cream.  111. 

flummery,  109. 

Riding,  284. 

Ripe  gooseberry  wine,  53. 

Roe,  327. 

Rolls,  61. 

Roosting-houses    for    poultry, 

336. 
Rose-garden,  224,  225. 
Rotation  of  crops,  231. 
Ruddy  goose,  369. 
Runners,  272. 
Rural  seats,  393. 

walks,  390.  393. 

Rusks,  63. 

S. 
Saddles,  296. 
Safes  for  uncooked  and  cooked 

meat,  126. 
Sage,  240. 
cheese,  136. 

F  P 
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St  Cuthbert*8  duck,  B73. 
Salad,  /of  cold  game,  84. 
Sally  Luns,  62. 
Sand-bath  for  fowls,  S34. 
Sauce  4  la  Bechamel,  87. 

a  la  Tartare,  87. 

, blanche,  85. 

,  kinds  of,  86. 

,  velout^  87. 

Sauer  kraut,  mode  of  making, 

97. 
Savory,  240. 

Savoys,  mode  of  growing,  2SS. 
Scarlet  runners,  236. 
Schools,  establishment  of,  419. 
Scotch  barley  broth,  103. 
greens,  mode  of  grow- 
ing, 232. 

hai^gis,  102. 

hotch-potch,  104. 

national  dishes,  102. 


m 


Scullery,  45.  127. 

Sea-kale,  cultivation  of,  231. 

Sea  pheasant,  371. 

Seats  of  rustic  work,  39*1. 

Seeds,  propagating  by,  270. 

Self  bows,  404. 

Servants*  oflRces,  37,  119. 

Sheds  for  poultry,  333. 

Sheep,  324. 

Shelter   for    aquatic   fowls 
winter,  365. 

Shieldrakc,  369. 

Shoes  for  walking,  392. 

Shooting-glove,  407. 

Short  paste,  to  make,  94. 

Shoveller,  370. 

Shrike,  396. 

Slirubberies,  mode  of  planting, 
166. 

,  effect  of,  in  har- 
monising a  flower-garden 
with  a  park,  2 1 5. 

openings 


in,    to 
admit  distant  prospects  216. 


Shrubbery,  215. 

Silk  of  a  piano,  mode  of  saring 
from  flies,  21. 

Silk-worms,    management    of^ 
385. 

Siller  cups,  398. 

Silver  fiiiii,  treatment  of,  in  glass 
globes,  27. 

pheasants,  380. 

Single  Gloucester  cheese,  139. 

Sirop  de  Cerises,  115. 

Sitting-box  for  hens,  335. 

Sitting  hens,  341. 

Situation    of  ancient    houses, 
212. 

Skating,  413. 

Skeeling  goose,  369. 

Sketching  in  the  open  air,  408. 

Slate,  use  of  a,  in  the  house- 
keeper's room,  41. 

Snow  goose,  368. 

^k>ap,  keeping  of,  40. 

Soup  made  in  a  minute,  75 

made  in  an  hour,  74. 

—  of  France,  95. 

,  stock  for,  72. 

,  white,  75. 

Soups,  various  kinds  of,  74. 

Spain,  national  dish  of,  101. 

Spinach,  mode  of  growing,  237. 

Spon<;e-cake,  67. 

Sporting  terms,  415. 

Squirrel,  food  for,  23. 

Stable,  management  of,  285. 

Stamped  biscuits,  66, 

Standard  fruit  trees,  manage- 
ment of,  260. 

Stew,  an  Irish,  104. 

Stews  for  fish,  363. 

Sticklebacks,  how  they  prevent 
the  stocking  of  a  pond,  362. 

Stilton  cheese,  1 32. 

Stock  for  soup,  72. 

Stone  fruits,  246.  262. 

Store  closet,  37. 
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Stoves,  objections  to,  iS.  ; 

Strawberries,  management  of,  ' 
265. 

Style  of  gardens,  221. 

Succory,  h6w  blanched,  2S9. 

Suckers,  propagating  by,  27  !• 

Sugar,  moist  and  lump,  mode 
of  keeping,  39. 

Sugar  paste,  to  make,  94. 

Summer  savory,  240. 

Surf  scoter,  373. 

Swan,  363. 

Sweet  chestnuts,  mode  of  cook- 
ing, 282. 

,  mode  of  grow- 
ing, 263. 

Sweet-marjoram,  240. 

Swinging,  411. 

Syllabubs,  92. 

T. 

Table  ale,  to  brew,  46. 

Target,  404. 

Tart-rhubarb,  231. 

,  management  of, 

267. 

Tassel,  used  in  archery,  407. 

Teaching  the  poor,  420. 

Teal,  371. 

Tea,  mode  of  keeping,  39. 

Temporary  crops,  231. 

Tench,  361. 

Tender  annuals  175. 

Terms  used  by  sportsmen,  415. 

Terrace,  use  of,  221. 

Terrine,  a,  «8. 

Thinning-out  trees  in  a  shrub- 
bery, 215. 

Throwing  off  of  the  hounds, 
414. 

Tlirust-hoe,  269. 

Thvme,  240. 

Tomatoes,  mode  of  growing, 
241. 


Tomatoes,     Spanish  mode    of 

keeping,  114. 
Tomato  sauce,  113. 
,thc  Spanish  way, 

114. 
Tops  and  bottoms,  63. 
Training,  278. 
standard  fruit-trees. 


260. 


the  vine,  254. 


Transplanter,  use  of,  270. 
Trees,  difference  in  the  foliage 

of,  213. 
,  reasons  for  cutting  down, 


14. 


,  the  proliable  reason  why 

they  are  planted  in  front  of  a 
dwelling,  8. 

-,  touch   of   the   different 


kinds  of,  to  be  attended  to  in 
sketching,  411. 

-,  why  clipped  into  formal 


shapes,  220. 

Trout,  362. 

Trowel,  use  of,  270. 

Turf,  how  to  renovate,  225. 

Turkeys,  management  of,  344. 

Turnip,  237. 

Turnips,  to  remove  the  un- 
pleasant taste  they  give  to 
milk,  130. 


V. 

Vegetables,  crops  of  culinary, 

230. 
Ventilating     close     carriages, 

mode  of,  298. 
Ventilation,  importance  of,  15. 
Vine,   principal   points  to    be 

attended  to   in   its  culture, 

258. 

,  pruning  the,  253. 

» training  the,  254. 
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Vinery,  construction,  prepa- 
ration, and  management  of, 
249. 

Vines,  management  of,  249. 

,  time  to  force,  254. 

W. 

Walking,  apparatus  for,  S92. 
Walks,  mode  of  forming,  228. 
Walnut  catsup,  excellvn^  113. 
Walnut,  mode  of  growing  the, 

263. 
Walnuts,  mode  of  keeping,  282. 
Warming  rooms,  10. 
Water-fowl,  363. 
Water-ices,    mode  of  making, 

151. 
W'ater  near  a  house,  211. 
Water  plants,  191. 
Weeds  on  gravel -walks,  mode 

of  destroying,  229. 
Western  duck,  373. 
Whistling  duck,  372. 
White  soup,  75. 
Wicker-work,  coverings  of,  for 

preserving  plants,  185. 
Widgeon,  372. 


Wiltshire  cheeses,  141. 

Wine  cakes,  67. 

Wine,    freezing    mixture    for 

cooling,  149. 
1  mode  of  cooling,  by  ice, 

148. 
Winter  marjoram,  240. 
Winter  savory,  240. 
Wood  fircs,  11. 
Wood,  kinds  of,  best  suited  for 

fuel,  11. 
Woods,  inhabitants  oi,  S74. 
Woundwort,  399. 

Y. 

Yeast,  artificial,  how  to  make, 

58. 

i  best  way  of  keeping,  00. 

— — ,  mode  of  recovering,  when 

sour  or  putrid,  59. 
York  cream  cheese,  144. 
Yorkshire  cakes,  62. 
pudding,  to  make  an 

excellent,  105. 


Z. 


Zebra,  302. 
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NEW  WORKS  AWD  NEW  EDITIONS 

I 

Messrs.  LONGMAN^  BROWN,  GREEN,  ahd  LONGMANS. 


MISS  ACTON,  MODERN  COOKERY-BOOK. 

Me4«rii  Oookcrjr  la  all  lu  BnwckM,  rc4«c«dto  •ajntaa  of  Mmt  rraetio*.  Fortli*  ma*  •! 
Private  PaaUi«».  fa  a  8«r1e«  of  Practical  ■•Miati,  all  of  vMcl  hart  bcca  atrlethr  tvttatf, 
aad  ara  rlvca  witli  tb«  aioit  arfa«le«xaetMaa.  lljrkllBa AetM.  Nov  BdltlMi  t  vHli  Plractfoaa 
for  Cmtwimic,  and  otbor  A4iltloM.    FoolMap  9^:  «ltk  Placaa  a«d  iro*d«Mti,  7«.  M.  r lotb . 

ADDISON.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS, 

hj  C.G.  AddUon,  oflkc  Inner  Teaipla,  Esq..  Barriitcr'auLaw.  Third  Sditlon,  cortacted 
and  improved  t  witk  Fow  Utkoffiafkic  aad  Thcea  Woodcat  lUutraUoaa.  lUaare  crawa 
8to.  IQi.  M.  cloth.  ^^ 

AIKIN.— SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS: 

Fron  Ben  Jonaou  to  Coleridre.  \^th  Blorraphical  aud  Critical  Prefacea  bv  Dr.  Alkln. 
A  New  Kdtalon  i  with  additloaal  SvlvcCloaa,  hoaa  aora  racoat  Pocta,  hf  Lac  j  AUUa.  Medlar 
•to.  Ua.  elotb. 

THE  ARTISAN  CLUB.— A  TREATISE  ON  THE    STEAM- 

BNOINK,  In  Ita  AppUcatloa  to  Minaa,  Milla,  Staaa  Navlntion,  and  Rallvara.  B7  tha 
Aftlaamriab.  Mited  bj  John  Bovrac.  O.B.  NawldlHaa*  VFit^  SO  kttal  Plalea,  aad 
ahoat  MO  Wood  Kacraviaft.    4to.  t7«.  notk. 

BAILEY— DISCOURSES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS, 

Read  before  Literary  and  Philoaophical  loatitation*.  By  Saaael  Ballcy«  Aathor  of 
«*Kaaayk«dlk«PteaallorTrBtk,'*ote.    9f 0. 8a.  M.  elotk. 

BAILEY.-tHE  THEORY  OF  REASONING. 

By  Baaiael  Bailey,  Aathor  of  ••Baatya  oa  the  Paraalt  of  IVa^**  ate.  Sataad  KdMoa. 
i»T0.7«.6d.  cloth. 


JOANNA  BAlLLtE'S  DRAMATIC  AND  POETICAL  WORKS. 

No%r  Int  eoUcrtad  1  eoaialcta  In  Oae  ^olane  1  aad  eaaifriain*  tha  Ffaya  of  the  Paialoei, 
Miaccllancoaa  Draiaaa,  Metrical  Legcada,  FaaHive  Pleeaa  (iacTadiaf  aeVaral  ao«  Irat  pab- 
ttaked ),  aad  Abalya  Baee.  Ualfora  vhk  tke  New  Bdltloa  of  JmmmJl—trmmtt^t  PttUml 
trttti  «Hb  Partrah  cafravcd  la  llae  by  H.  Aoblaaoa,  aad  Vlfaatt*.  ffaai*  crova Svo. 
Sla.  elotk :  or  42a.  kaadaoaaaly  boaad  la  morocco  by  Hayday. 
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6  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

BAINES.— THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  BAINES, 

l«t«M.P.fartk«BoiwwkofLM4».  B7  hU  Boa,  M«aH  B«1m«,  A«tkor  of  *«l\e  BlMHr 
of  the  Cottoa  MaaofKtwff.**  Witk  •  Povtnte,  •■gnvad  !■  Itaie  hj  Ontthmmk.  Bf.  9a, 
delk. 

BALFOUR.— SKETCHES  OF  ENGUSH  LITERATURE, 

from  the  Poiutotatk  to  the  Prowol  Centwry.  B7  Clara  Lfoeos  Bolfow,  Aatkor  of  •*  Woomb 
of  Serirtar*,**  •«  Mofal  Horolsai/'  ote.    Poolaeap  9w,  7«.  eWtK. 

BAYLDON'S  ART   OF  VALUING   RENTS  AND   TILLAGES, 

•a4  Tenant's  Rlrht  of  Batcrlag  and  Qaittinf  Pamw,  explained  hj  eeTeral  SpedMcni  of 
Valaatlou;  witi  ftenarke  on  the  Caltlratlon  panned  on  SoUt  In  dlHerent  Utnatloat. 
Adaated  to  the  Um  of  Landlord*.  Laad'Afeate,  Appralacn,  Fanaere,  and  Tcaaats.  New 
Idluon,  corrected  aad  teriacd  by  John  Donaklaoa.  8to.  lOe.  6tf.  doth. 

BLACK.— A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING, 

Baaed  oa  Chcaieal  aad  Kcoooakleal  Prlacideai  with  Formala  for  PabUc  Brave**,  aad 
Inatractloaa  for  Prtrate  Faaillea.  Br  WUBaa  Black,  Pknclkal  Braver.  Nev  BdMea, 
with  conetderabU  AddMoM.    »ro.  lOe.  M.  cloth. 

BLAINE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS; 

Or»  a  complete  Accoaat,  Historical,  Practical,  aad  DetcriptlTc,  of  Hontinf ,  Shootlnf  .T1aktB|^ 
Radnf ,  aad  other  Field  Sports  aad  Athletic  AmasemeaU  of  the  prcseat  daj.  A  Nrv  aM 
thoroairhlj  revised  Edition  (IMS),  corrected  to  the  Present  Timet  whh  coploas  AddkloM 
aad  ImproreaMnta,  and  nameroai  additional  lllastratlons.  The  Haatinf ,  Raciac ,  aad  all 
relatlTO  to  Horses  and  Horacm«Bahlp,  revised  by  Hmrrf  Hifwer  t  ShootUf  aad  Puklaf  by 
i;^AeM#ra  1  aad  Coanlar  by  Mr,  A.  Graham.  With  aawatds  of  600  Woodcnea.  8v«kMs. 
half-boand. 

BLAIR'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

From  theCreatloato  the  present  Time  t  with  Additions  aad  Coirec^as  from  the  mnetaathra 
tie  Writers  I  ladadlaf  the  Compatatioa  of  St.Paal,  as  conaectUif  the  Period  from  the 
Ezode  to  the  Temple.     Uadcr  the  rerlsinn  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H ..  Principal  Ubrariaa  of 
the  British  Maseam.    New  Edition,  with  Cocicctloas.    Imperial  S*o.  81s. M.  hall^^Mad 
la  morocco. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT: 

With  coplons  Raiclish  Notes.  Critical,  Philolofiral.  and  Explanatory.  Formed  for  the  aac 
of  advaaced  Students  of  Dinnitv  aad  Caadidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Her.  8.  T. 
Bloomfield.  D.D.  F.S.A.   New  Bdltion.    S  vols.  Svo.  with  a  if  ap  of  P^estlae.  ¥k.  cloth. 

THE  RET.  DR.  BLOOMFIRLD'S  ADDITIONAL  ANNOTATIONS  ON  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT: being  a  Sopplement  to  his  Edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  with  English  Nates, 
In  S  vok.  8vn.  So  arranged  as  to  be  dtvlsible  into  Two  Parts,  each  of  wlilch  may  be  bonad 
mf  with  the  VolaaM  of  the  Greek  Testament  to  which  It  refcra.   8vo.  Us.  dotk. 


BLOOMFIELD.— THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  FOR  COLLEGES 

AND  SCHOOLS  1  with  shorter  Saglish  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explaaalory. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfeld,  D.D.  Mew  Edition,  enlarged,  with  a  New  Map  aad  aa 
Index.    Foolscap  8vo.  Mis.  6d.  cloth. 

BOURNE.-A  CATECHISM  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE, 

lllastrative  of  the  Scieatlle  Priadples  apoa  which  its  Operation  depends,  aad  the  PMCtlcal 
Details  of  its  Stractarc,  in  iu  ApplicatioBa  to  Mines,  MUU,  Suam  Narigation,  aad  Ranways  { 
with  varions  Snggestioos  of  Improvement.  Bv  John  Bonme,  C .  B .  Editor  of  ** Tka  Artisan 
Clab's  Treatise  on  the  Steam-Eagiae."  Third  Edition,  revised  aad  conoetcd.  ~  ' 
Svo.  6$.  doth. 


BRANDE.— A   DICTIONARY    OF   SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

AND   ART  I  Comprising  the  History.  Description,  aad  Scieatlle  T 
Braaeh  of  Haman  Knowledge ;  with  the  Dcrivatloa  aad  Deinitlon  < 
general  ase.     Edited  bv  W.  T.  Braadr,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.;  assisted  by  Dr 
aad  thoroogUy  fevtsad  RdltloB,  corrected  to  the  Preaeat  TIaM.    81 


AND   ART  I  Comprising  the  History,  Description,  aad  Scieatlle  Principles  of  every 
Braaeh  of  Haman  Knowledge;  with  the_ Dcrivatloa^ aad  Deinitlon  of  all  tbe  Terms  la 

J.Caavla.    Aaew 
Svo.  wkli- Woodeaia. 
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PUBLI8HBD  BT  MBMBS.  LONGMAN  AMD  CO. 


BULL.— HINTS  TO  MOTHERS. 

For  tkfl  M«iiv«n«Bt  of  their  Healtk  darlai 

Room  I  with  an  lCuo««r«  of  PoMUrKrrom  IB  eoBiieslOB«i»  ibom  ■BBj«eu,etc.|  mm  ninu 
upon  Nnrtinf .  Bjr  Thomu  Boll,  M.D.  New  Edition,  anUUf  ravlMd  uid  aaUrffld. 
Foolscap  8ro.  t$.  doth. 


For  thfl  M«iiv«n«Bt  of  thoir  Hedth  darlag  the  Period  of  Prtgnuicf  Md  la  th«  Lylajr-la 
~  .-      .     -        iiBeoBBesioB«UhthoMtabJ«eU,etc.|uidliiBU 


BULL.— THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHH-DREN. 

la  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.     Bf  Thoaias  BaU,  M.D.  Utc  Phftlelan  Accoachrar  to  the 
Flasbarj  Mldwl/crj  laBtkatloa.    New  BditloB,r«TlMd  and  calargad.    Feap.  Sfo.  it.  doth. 


BUNSEN.— HIPPOLYTUS  AND  HIS  AGE  ; 

Or,  Doctrina  and  Practice  of  the  Ch  arch  of  Rome  aadcrCoakaMdaa  aad  AlesaaderSeveraa. 
With  an  Appendix,  coatalalaf  J .  Bemajreil  Bonncaaia  BplatoU  CtUIca  ad  BaaMninak  Bj 
C.C.J.  Bbbmb,  D.C  J«.    S  toU.  poet  Sva.  [Nemrlg  T—dg. 


BUNSEN.— EG YPTS  PLACE  IN  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

An  HIatorleal  Inveitlffation,  In  Five  Books.  B7C.C.  J.Bnneen,  D.  Ph. and  D.C.L.  Trans* 
lated  froM  the  German,  bjr  C.  H.  Cottrell.  Ksq.  M.A.  Vol.  1.  contalalnf  the  Flrtt  Book,  or 
Sources  aad  Primeval  FacU  of  Kfyptlan  Hlstovyi  vlth  an  B«]rptlaa  Graaunar  and  DlctloniMrT« 
and  a  complete  List  of  Hleroclrpalcal  Sifast  an  Appcadiz  of  Aathorltiee,  emhradactae 
complete  Text  of  Maaetho  andBratoethenefl,  Atfjptlaca  from  PUbt,  Htrabo,  etc. ,  aad  Plates 
representinf  the  Efyptian  DiTlnitlas.    With  many  lUastratloas.   8vo.  38s.  doth. 

BISHOP  BUTLER'S  SKETCH  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT 

GF.OGR APHY,  for  the  nse  of  Schools.  An  entlreir  new  Edition,  earefallj  revised  threnflt- 
oat,  with  sach  Alterations  Introdaced  ss  eontlunallj  progreaslre  DUcoreiies  and  the  lateat 
InronuMioB  have  rendered  necessatj.  Edited  by  the  Anther's  80a,  tha  Itev.T.  Bntler, 
Rector  of  Lanyar.    Sro.  %».  doth. 

BISHOP  BUTLER'S   GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  AND 

ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  Cemprlilnf  Fifty-one  faU.<olo«red  Maps  1  with  completn  In- 
dcxes.  New  Edition,  nearly  dl  re-enfraved.  enlareed,  aad  freatljr  improved ;  with  Coirec- 
tions  from  the  aMSt  aatheatle  Sonrees  In  both  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Mans,  many 
*  of  which  arc  entirely  new.  Edited  by  the  Anthor*s  Son,  the  Rev.  T.  Bntler.  Royal  4to. 
%ia.  haUbonnd. 

A....^*.!.  i  The  Modem  Atlas,  S8  fnU-colonrcd  Ms^ .    Royd  fivo.  IS*,  hd^bo«ad. 
B*P*»tM7  \The  Andent  Atlas,  S  fnU-cotonnd  Maps.    Royd  Svo.  Its.  haU-hMad. 

THE  CABINET  LAWYER. 

A  Popalar  DIccst  of  the  Laws  of  Encland,  CWIl  and  Crimind  1  with  a  Dictionary  of  Lnw 
Terms,  Maxims,  Statates,  aad  Jndlcial  Antiquities  1  Correct  Tkbles  of  Assessed  Tsxcs,  Stamp 
Duties,  Kxclts  Licences,  and  Poet-Horse  Duties  1  Post.Oflce  Refulatlons,  aad  Prison 
Discipline.  Fifteenth  Edition,  with  SupplemenUi  enlarfed,  and  corrected  throufhonti 
With  the  Statutes  of  the  lau  Sesalon  and  Legal  Decisions  to  Mkhadmas  T»rm,  14  and  It 
Victoria.    Frap.  8vo.  10s.  M.  doth. 

CAIRD.— ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE  in  1850  and  1851 : 

lu  Condition  aad  Prospecu.  With  Descriptions  In  deUll  of  the  best  modes  of  Hnshandry 
practised  lu  nearly  every  County  in  England.  By  J  asses  Calrd,  of  Baldoon,  Agrknlturd 
Commissioner  of  TAe  Tkmn  t  Anthor  of  **  High  Faradng  under  Llbcrd  Coveaaats."  Svo. 
Ids.  doth. 

CARPENTER.— VARIETIES  OF  MANKIND: 

Or,  an  Account  of  the  Distinctive  Characters  of  the  priaclpd  Races  of  Men.  Br  W.  B. 
Carpenter,  M.D..  F.R.S.,  F.O.8.,  Bxnatlner  In  Physiology  In  the  Unlverdty  of  Loadon. 
With  nunMrons  Engravings  on  Wood.  Being  Dr.  CarpenUr's  Article  oa  the  Tarfellas  of 
Manhind,  reprinted,  wUh  Altemtlons  aad  Additloas,  bom  ••Todd's  Cydoamdln  of  Aaalmay 
aad  PhyoMogy.'*    PoatSeo.  {Im  prtfmrmiUm, 

CATLOW.— POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY; 

Or,  the  Shell  CaUaet  arranged  t  being  an  Introduction  to  the  mo4era  System  of  Coachdogyi 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  HUtorr  of  the  Animals,  an  Aceomt  of  the  FonaaUoa  of  tha 
Shells,  and  a  complete  Descriptive  Ust  of  the  Fnadlles  nad  Geaera.  By  Agaaa  Callow. 
With  SIS  Woodcnte.    Foolscap  Svo.  10s.  6d.  doth. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


CAYLEY.— DANTE'S  DIVINE  COMEDY.— THE  VISION  OF 

HBl.U  TnatUtad  ia  tkfl  OriflBal  Tcrauy  Rkjra*.  By  C.  B.  Cajlcf,  B JL  fbolacap  Sro. 
(•.doth. 

CECIL.  — THE  STUDJFAI^M;  OR,  HINTS  ON  BREEDING 

H011SIC8  VOB  TH<  TIIRP.  THS  CHASt,  AND  THF.  ROAD.  AddrcMed  to  Breeders 
of  Rare  HortM  ami  Htmur*,  L«ndcd  Propiletoff*,  uid  ekMctaUy  to  Teaaat  Farmer*.  Bf 
r.ccU.  WiU  Frontbpkcc  i  UBlform  with  Harty  HUorer*!  PrmtHtml  H*r$n»mm»klp.  Fctp. 
•vo.  it.  half'bouad. 

CHESNEY.— THE  EXPEDITION  FOR  THE  SURVEY  OF 

THR  RIVBRg  EUPHRATRS. AND  TIGRIS,  carried  on  by  order  of  the  Brlt!»h  OoTcnuaeBt, 
la  the  Years  I83S.  1836,  and  1837.  By  Uent.>Cel.  Cheiaajr,  R.A.  F  R.8.,  Cnoimaader  of  the 
EzoedltloB.  Vola.  I .  and  II.  In  royal  8vo.,  vlth  a  coloorea  Indc&  Map,  and  aaacroat  Plate* 
ana  Woodcnta,  fiSa.  cloth. 

Al*o,  an  Atla*  oir  Thirteen  Chart*  of  the  Xxpedltton,prlc«  II.  lis.  64r.tn  ease. 

•••  r*#  wmlirr  murk  mill  9-uht  •/  F»mr  relnaMW,  ro^af  See.  emktUiahtd  trff h  NUuff-t^yMm 
Flmle$,  btiUM  niumtnut  W—ini  /l/a»lf«ft^M,  ffm  Drmrnbtgi  eklify  mutdf  *f  Ojleerf 
twtflftd  fa  fh«  finrvryt. 

CLISSOLD.— THE  SPIRITUAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  APO- 

CALYPSB,  m  ivAttA  Yr«m  tJM  «'Htlat«o(  U«  Hon.Sbaavl.Avv^eU^l  lUumiai 
and  eonirmed  by  Ancient  aad  Modem  Aathorltles.  By  the  Rev.  Ang aatns  Cliaaold,  MJi.( 
fonneily  of  Rscter  CoUcfe,  Oxford.    4  vola.  Two  Onlneaa,  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

New  KdltloD.lmproved.  FooUcap  ^vo.wltb  23  Plates,7«>  6d.eloth  i  wlthcoloarcd  Plates.IS^ 

CONYBEARE  AND  HOWSON.— THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

OF  8T.   PAULt  Coflwrbine  a  conplete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  aad  a  ParaphrMt^ 
'   Tranilatlon  of  hU  Rputlea  Inaerted  In  Chronolocu-al  order.     K<ttted  by  the  Rev.  W.J. 


Conybeare,  M.A.  Utc  Frllow  of  Trinity  CoUeec,  Cambridge  i  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howvoa. 
M.aI  Ute  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Inatitttnon,  Liverpool.  With  RngTarings  on  Steel 
and  Wood  of  the  Principal  Place*  ritited  by  the  Apostle,  iron  Original  ilrawiar*  •■•*  <>■ 
the  spot  by  W.  H.  ttartlett;  and  nameroaa  M»pi,  Charts,  Woodcuts  of  Coins,  etc.  The 
First  Volume  i  with  KIgbteen  8teel  Plate*.  Nlue  Maps  aad  Plans,  and  nwnerona  Woodcat*. 
4to.  28*. cloth. 

*•*  Te/ona  7w«  relaHrr,  fa  renrte  ^paAficalfen  fa  mh»mt  Twentg  PmrU,pHt*ta.9tki 
e/  «AicA5«vetttemare  nmwrtmdjf. 


COPLAND.— A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

ling  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  S^tmctares, 

Disorders  especially  IncidenUl  to  Climates,  to  8<x.  and  to  the  different^Epochs  of 

th  numerons  approved  Formola  of  the  Medicines  recommended.    By  Jaasc*  Coplaad« 


Cos 

and  the 
Ufe,withi 
M.D.,etc.etc. 


I  approved 
Vol*.  I.  and  11.  Svo. 3/ . cloth  i 


ByJi 
and  Part*  X.  to  XV.  4*.  t4.  each. 


CORNER.— THE  CHILDREN'S  OWN  SUNDAV-BOOK. 

By  Mi»s  Julia  Comer,  Author  of  *'  Questions  on  the  History  of  Europe,**  etc.    With  Two 


Hr  MISS  Juua  uomer,  Auinor  oi   "  wuesiions  on  lae  nisiory 
lllnstrations  engraved  on  Steel.    8^uare  fcap.  Svo.  &•.  dath. 


COX— PROTESTANTISM  AND  ROMANISM  CONTRASTED 

BY  THR  ACKNOWI.KDUKD  AND  AUTHENTIC  TEACHINU  OF  EACH  RBUG(f>N. 
Bdltcd  by  the  Rev.  John  Edmund  Cox,  MA..  F.S.A.,  nf  All  Sunls*  College,  Osford }  Vicar 
of  St.  Helen'*,  Bisbopsgate,  London.    2  vols.  8vo.  28*.  cloth. 


CRESY.— AN   ENCYCLOPJEDLA.  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

HI8TURICAU  THEORETICAL,  and  PRACTICAL.  By  Edward  Cre«y.  F.S.A.  C.E. 
In  One  very  lam  Volnaie.  Ulustrated  by  upward*  of  Three  Thoaaand  Eagravinn  an  \V*od, 
explanatory  of  the  Prlnriplc*.  Machin4ry,ana  Coaatructlons  whkh  cooM  nndor  tM  Directian 
of  the  Civtl  Engineer.    Svo.  Si.  ISt.  M.  cloth. 


PUBLI8HBD  BT  MRSSHS.  LONGMAN  AND  CO.  9 

THE  CRICKET-FIELD; 

C^,  die  SieltBCC  ind  RUtoiy  of  tli«  Oame.  IlIiJMntcd  with  DtacfuM,  and  enllvcDed  with 
Aneedotet.  B7  the  Author  of  **  Prinelplcg  of  SdetttUle  Bsttlof  7'  etc.  With  Two  Kogn- 
viBirt  oo  Steel  i  oalforoi  with  Burtf  If ie«#er't  Btekthig  Field.    Fc^p.  Sf  o.  t$.  hMlf-bouBd. 

DALE.— THE  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  AND  FAMILY  CHAP- 

LAINs  la  Two  Putts  the  First  Part  belnr  Church Serrlcee  adapted  for  Domeatic  UtCt 
with  Prajen  for  every  Dar  of  the  Weeh.  •elected  ezcloalrelj  trom  the  Book  of  Coounoa 
Prayer.  Part  II.  comprlfiaf  an  appsooriatc  t^crnum  ibr  ererf  Sunday  In  the  Year.  By 
the  Rer.  Thonaa  Dale,  M.A.,  CaM>n>Ke»identlarT  of  St.  Paid'a  Cathedral.  Id  Bdltlon. 
Pofet  4to.  Slf .  cloth  i  or.  bonad  by  Hayday,  Sit.  M.  calf  letterM ;  W>.  morocco. 

«.»rfr.«4it*  iTHX  FAMILT  CHAPLAIN,  price  lit.  cloth, 
separately  ^^^^  i>yi|j5sjjic  UTURGY,  price  IQc.M.  cloth. 

DAVIS.— CHINA  DURING    THE  WAR  AND    SINCE    THE 

PEAjCK.  By  Sir  J.  F.  Darlt,  Baru.  late  Her  lla|eaty*a  Plealpotcntlary  lu  Chlnai  Governor 
and  Connifinder'-la-Chicf  of  the  Colony  of  Honf-Koof.  S  vols,  pott  8to.  with  Mapa  and 
Wood  £ngraVttaga.  [/■  Ikeprf*. 

DELABE;CHE.— THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 

By  Sir  Henry  T.  Delabeche,  V.R  S.  DIrtctor-Oencral  of  the  Gonlofleal  Svfvty  ol  the 
United  Kingdom.    In  One  large  Volume,  with  many  Wood  Bngnrinft.    Svo.  ISf.  elotn. 

DELABECHE.— REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORN- 
WALL. DEVON  AND  WltST  SOMskSET.  By  iSr  Henrr  T.  De  la  Becho.  F.R.b.  *tc., 
Director-General  of  the  OeolMleal  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Publlaned  bv  Order 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.  M.Trcasuj.  Avo.  with  Maps,  WoodcnU,  and  IS  large 
Plates,  14s.  cloth. 

DE  LA  RIVE'S  WORK  ON  ELECTRICITY.— A  TREATISE 

ON  BLBCTRICITYi  ITS  THEORY  AND  PRACTICAL  APPUCATION.  BvA.  Dela 
RWe,  of  the  Academy  of  Gcnevak   ID&slrated  with  numerous  Wood  KhgivHn|rt .   S  vols.  Bvo. 

{In  tht  prgu. 

DENNISTOUN.— MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKES  OF  URBINO; 

Illustrating  the  Arms,  Arts,  and  Literature  of  Italy,  from  MCCCCXL.  to  MDCXXX.  By 
Jamrt  Drnnisioun,  of  Dennlstoun.  With  numerous  PortraiU,  Plates.  Fac-simlles,  and 
Eagravings  on  Wood.   S  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  V.  81.  doth. 

DISCIPLINE.  ,   .      . 

By  the  Author  of  "Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,**  "TweHe  YeCtl  A^o.**  «*8ome 
Passa^e«  from  Modem  History,"  and  '*  LetUrs  on  Happiness."  Second  Edition,  enlarged . 
ISmo.Ss.M.  cloth. 

EASTLAKE.  —  MATERIALS  FOR  A  HISTORY  OF  OIL 

PAINTING.  By  Charles  Loch  Bastlahe.  Esq.  P.R.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  SecreUry  to  the  Royal 
Commission  for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts  In  connexion  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  uf 
Parliament,  etc.   8vo.  I6«.  cloth. 

•«•  rel.  //.  On  tkt  Ilulimm  Prmetkt  tfOii  Pnlnffng ,  hpreparimgfor  puHleatl9m, 

THE  ENGLISHMANS  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT;  being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Grceh 
and  the  tSiiglkh  Testa  1  Including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  wHh  Indctel, 
Orcth-Englbh  and  EnjllshGreek.  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised  1  with  a  new  Index, 
Grceh  and  English.    Royal  8vo.  48«. 

THE  ENGLISHMANS  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  Con- 
cordance OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMSNTt  bdnf  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connestea  be. 
twecn  the  Original  and  the  English  Translations  i  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Propsr  Names 
and  their  Occnrrsnces,  etc.  etc.  3  vols,  royal  8vo.  81. 1S«.  M.  cloth;  large  paper,  41. 14«.  M. 
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NEW  W0&K8  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


EPHEMERA.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SALMON. 

IbTVo  Parti.  Part  I.  The  Tkcwry,  Priadiplet,  aad  Pnctkt  of  nf-fbhlMr  for  »■!■■■  i 
vltli  IAU»  of  good  Salaioa  Fllcn  for  ercir  food  Klrcr  la  tk«  fCauplre.— Part  11.  tk«  N«kai« 
Htstarr  of  ike  Saloioa,  all  Ita  known  HaMta  deKilbcd,  and  tk«  beat  wmv  of  ardiclailj 
Brocduff  It  explaiaed.     Uicfnllf  Ulaitrated  wltli  anscrou  eoloared  cn|  "  ' 

Files  and  Salmon  Fry.    Bf  F.phemera,  Author  of  **  A  Haad^Dook  of  An| 
Andrew  Yowiff.  of  InremkUi,  Manafer  of  tk«  Onks  of  SntlMrtaad'fe 
Foolaeap  tvo.  wltk  coloured  Platea,  14«.  elotk. 


Wtok  tbeMatnral 
New 


EPHEMERA-— A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING: 

Tearklaf  Fir  niUj!«|  TrolUnf ,  Bottom  FUMof ,  aad  Salnran  Piaklar.  Wltk  ike  1 
HUtory  of  Hirer  Fuk,  and  tbe  beat  Mode*  of  Cateklnf  tkem.  By  Bphencm. 
Edition,  enlarged  and  improred.   Foolaeap  Svo.  wltk  Wooid  EngmTinf  if  9*.  elotk. 

ERMAN.— TRAVELS  IN  SIBERLA: 

Including  Exenraloni  Northwards,  down  Ike  Obi,  to  tbe  Polar  Circle,  and  8««tkwnrda. 
to  the  ClQnete  Frontier.  Br  Adolpb  Bnnan.  Tranalated  br  W.  D.  Cooler,  Esq .  anchor  of 
'•The  HUtory  of  Maritime  aad  lalaad  Diacorery.**   9  roli.Sro.  with  Map.  ZUJU.  elotk. 


FORBES.— DAHOMEY  AND  THE  DAHOMANSr 

Being  the  Jonmale  of  Two '. 

la  the  Yeart  IMO  aad  1810. 

of  **  Five  Yean  In  China. 

printed  la  colour*,  aad  Wood  Eagrarlaga.    S  rtAu.  poet  8ro.  Sit.  elotk. 


«o  Mlaaions  to  the  King  of  Dahomey,  and  RcaldcBCO  at 
10.  By  Frederick  B.  Forbca,  Comawndcr,  R.N.,  F  JL.O 
k.**  aad  ••SU  Monthain  the  African  Blockado."     Wh 


bU  Capital 

0.8;  Author 

Whb  lOPIairi 


FORESTER  AND  BIDDULPH.— NORWAY  IN  1848  &  1849: 

Containing  Ramble*  among  the  Klclda  aad  Florda  of  tbe  Central  aad  Weatem  DiatricU  t 
and  inelodlng  Remarki  oa  lu  Political,  Military,  Reclcahwtlcal.  aad  Social  OigaaiMftioa. 
By  Thoaiaa  Forester,  Esq.  WTIth  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Uentenant  M.  8.  Biddulpk, 
Royal  Artillery,  with  a  coloured  Map,  Wood  Engrarings,  aad  10  coloarod  Platea  bom 
Drawlap  made  on  the  Spot.    8ro.  18«.  cloth. 

FOSS.— THE  JUDGES  OF  ENGLAND; 

with  Skelckcs  of  their  Lives,  and  MisceUaneona  Noticee  eoaaectedwltb  tbcCovfta  at  West- 
minster from  the  time  of  the  Conqacst.    By  Edward  Fosi,  F.8.A.,  of  tbe  laaar  Tsmnit 
VoU.I.ll.lU.aadIV.  8ro.M«.cloth.  ^^ 

FRANCIS—THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND; 

lu  Times  aad  ThuUtioas.    By  John  Franda.    Tldrd  Edition,    t  role.  8ro.  BU.  doth. 

FRANCIS.— A    HISTORY  OF    THE    ENGLISH    RAILWAY; 

I  ts  Sodal  Belatlona  aad  Revelations .    By  John  Francis.    S  vols.  Sro.  94$,  clotib . 

FRANCIS.  —  CHRONICLES   AND    CHARACTERS    OF    THE 

STOCK  EXCHANGE     By  John  Francis.    Second  Edition.    Sro.  lit.  cloth. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

niustraled  by  Wood  Eagrarlogs,  hom  Dcalgns  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  BAtcd 
by  Bolton  Coraey,  Esq.  Uniform  with  Tkim$om'$  5eaten«  Wmatruted  kg  tk€  Etekk^  Omk. 
Square  crown  Sro.  31«.  cloth  ;  or  SSs.  bound  In  morocco,  by  Mayday. 

GOSSE.— A  NATURALIST'S  SOJOURN  IN  JAMAICA. 

By  p.  H.Ooesc.Eso.  Author  of  "The  Birds  of  Jamaica,*'  ** Popular  BriHab  Ondtbeiogy," 
etc.  .  With  coloured  Platea.    Poet  Sro .  14s.  cloth. 

GRAHAM.— ENGLISH;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION. 

Explained  la  a  Series  of  lastructions  and  Ezamplea.  By  O.  F.  Orubai.  Nov SdUlaa.to* 
vised  and  Improrod.    Foolscap  Sro.  6s.  cloth. 


PUBLltBBD  BT  MBUBS.  LONGMAN  AMD  CO.  1  1 

GURNEY.— HISTORICAL  SKETCHES; 

niiMlnaaf  Mac  Meaoniblt  BvcaU  uul  Bpoclu,  froa  a.o.  1400  U»  a.b.  IM«.  Bf  Ikt  Her. 
John  Hmpdca  GvnMy,  M.Am  R«cior  of  St.  Maiylh  Marf-J«-boM.   Fcap.  Bro.  7*.  M'  dotk. 

GWILT.— AN  ENCYCLOP^DU  OF  ARCHITECTURE: 

HUtorlcml,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  Br  Joacpk  OwUt.  lUattratcd  wltk  more  thaa 
Ona  ThovMod  Bnffravian  on  Wood,  froai  Dcalffas  hj  J.  8.  OwUt.  Second  Bdltloa*  wltk 
Bappleaantal  View  of  tie  SruMtrj  and  Subilitj  of  Ootklc  Architeclnre  t  Comprialnf 
npwardt  of  Elfhlf  additional  Woodenta.    Ore.  iS«.  W.  doth. 

BUPPLBMENT.  ComprUlnf  a  View  of  tke  SytumHrj  and  StabfUCTof  Gotkk  ArcklUctvei 
Addenda  to  tke  Oloaaarr  t  and  an  Indox  to  Ike  entire  Work.  WUk  npwnrda  of  Ilffkty 
Woodenta.    Svo.  ••.  clotk. 

HALL'S  (SIDNEY)  GENERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS  OF 

PirTY*THBRR  MAPS  (else  SO  In.  by  78  hi.)(«Hl>  >ke  DMtlona  and  Bonndariee  carefallr 
cotonredi  and  an  Alpkaoetlcal  lades  of  all  tae  Namea  conulncd  In  the  Mapa,  with  their 
Latitude  and  Longltnde.  An  entirely  Nev  Bdltkw,  corrected  tknmfkont  froin  the  beat 
and  moat  recent  Aathoritlea  {  with  aiD  tke  Rallwan  laid  down,  and  manj  of  tke  Mapa  re- 
drawn  and  re>engraved.    ColmnUer  4to.  if.  te.  kall-bonnd  In  maala. 

HARRISON.— ON   THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,   AND  PRESENT 

STRUCTURK  OP  THR  RNOUSH  LANOUAGR.  ,07  the  Rev.  M.  Harrison,  M.A.,  lata 
Fellow  of  Qoeea  'a  CoUefe,  Oxford.    Poat  SfO.  8s.  M.  dotk. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.— THE  HUNTING-FIELD. 

By  Harry  Hlenrcr,  Antkor  of  «*  Stable  Talk  and  Thbla  Talk  t  or.  Spectacles  for  Tonnr 
Sportsmen."    With  TiTo  Plates,  one  representlnr  *'Tke  Right  Sorti**  tke  otker,  ••Hie 


Sportsmen."    With  T^iTo  Plates,  one  repi 
Wrong  Sort.**    Peap.  Sro.  is.  knlf -bonnd. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.— PRACTICAL  HORSEMANSHIP. 

By  Harry  Hieover.  Antkor  of  **  Stable  Talk  and  Tsble  Tslki  or.  Spectacles  for  Tonng 
Sportsmen."  Wltk  3  Plaus,  one  reprasentlng  **  Going  like  Workmen  r  tke  otker,  **  Going 
like  Mnifs.**    Foolscap  Sro.  is.  kalf-bonnd. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.— THE  STUD,  FOR  PRACTICAL  PUR- 

POSRS  AND  PRACTICAL  MRNi  belnga  Gnide  to  tke  Ckoire  of  a  Horse  for  nse  more 
tkan  for  skow.  By  Harry  Hieover.  Aatbor  of  •  *  Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk."  Wltk  S  Plates, 
one  representing  '*A  pretty  good  sort  for  most  pnrpoasst"  tke  otker*  ***Raytker'  a  bad 
sort  for  any  porpose.**    FoMMap  Sro.  is.  kalf-bonnd.       . .  . 

HARRY  HIEOVER.— THE  POCKET  AND  THE  STUD; 

Or,  Practical  HlnU  on  tke  Management  of  tke  Stable.  By  Harry  Hlcorer,  Antkor  of 
*'  Stable  TaU  and  Table  Talk  i  or,  Specudes  for  Yoang  Sportsmen.^  Wltk  a  Portrait  of 
tke  Antkor  on  kla  faronrUe  Horse  **  Uarleqaln."    Sd  Rdltion.  Foolscap  Sro.  te.  kalf>bo«nd. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.— STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK; 

Or,  SPRCTACLRS  for  YOUNG  SPORTSMRN.  By  Harry  Hlcorer.  NewRdlUon.  Srola. 
Sro.  wltk  Portrait,  Ms.  dotk. 

HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

I  n  dl  tkat  relates  to  Ones  and  Skootlng .  By  Uent.  Cd.  P.  Hawker.  9tk  edition,  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  Improved  i  witk  Rlgkly-ire  Plates  and  Woodenta,  by  Adlard  and  Brnnstoni 
from  Drawings  by  0 .  Varley ,  Dlcfces,  etc.    Sro.  Sis.  dotk. 

HAYDN'S  BOOK  OF  DIGNITIES: 

Coatalnlnf  Rolls  of  tke  Oflrial  Personsgea  of  tke  Brltlsk  Batplre,  ClrU,  Kcdeslastleal, 
Jndldd,  HlUtary,  Naral,  and  Mnnldpd,  from  tke  Rarllest  Periods  to  tke  Present  lime  i 
complied  ckleiy  from  tke  Records  of  tke  Pnbllc  Ofllces.  Togctker  wltk  tke  Sorerelgna  of 
Rnropa,  froa  tke  Fonndadonof  tkeir  rcspcctire  States;  tke  Peerage  of  Bnglaod  and  of 
Grant  Britain  i  and  nnmerons  otker  liata.  Bdng  a  New  Edition,  laprored  and  contlnned, 
of  BBATB<m*8  POLITICAL  INDEX.  By  Joaepk  Haydn, CoapUer  of  ••Tke  INeClonaiy 
of  Dntno,**aad  otker  Works.  Sro.  Sk.  knif-bonnd. 
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SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL.— OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

Br  sir  John  F.  W.  Henchel,  B«rt.  etc.  New  Edition  i  «itli  Plaice  mkI  SngraTinge  on  Wood. 
Svo.lSe.  cloth. 

HINTg  ON  ETIQUETTE  Alrt)  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY: 

WHh  •  Olanre  at  Bad  Hablu.  By  Aymy6f.  <*Maanen  make  the  Man."  New  Bullion, 
rerited  (•ith  Addltloae)  bj  a  Ladf  of  Rank.   Foolscap  Sro.it.  W.  cloth. 

Holland.— MEMOIRS  of  the* whig  party  during  my 

TIMB.  Bf  Henrjr  Richard  Lord  Holland.  Sdlted  bj  hli  Son*  Heaiy  Sd wd  LOTd  HoBhad. 
Vol.  I.  pott  8to.  9t.  6d.  cloth. 

LORD  HOLLAND'S  FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES^FOREIGN 

RBMIIflSCENCES.  Br  Reniy  Richard  Lord  Holland.  Coeaprtrinff  AnccdotM,  and  an 
Aeeonnt  of  such  Penone  and  Political  Intttraei  la  Fo^yrn  CeunnlM  as  have  frflen 
«lthlD  hie  Lordshlp'e  ObscrraUoa.  Rdltcd  br  hit  Son,  Henrr  Bdward  Lo<d  Holland. 
With  FactimUe.    tftcodd  KdRlott.    Poit  ftvo.  lOr.  M. 

HOLLAND.-^CHAPTERS  ON  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Bf  Henrr  HollaAd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.«  ete.,  FeBov  of  the  Ror»l  College  ef  Pkt^dnnei  PhnreU 
cian  Extmordinarr  to  the  Qaden  i  tod  Pbralclan  hi  OrdlB«y  to  Hla  Bdral  lilKtaeaa  Pitece 
Albert.    8to. 

HOOK  (DR.  W.  iP.)— The   last   days   of  our   LORD'S 

MIMTIBTOYt  A  Cooree  of  Leetaret  m  the  prlndpnl  Eventt  of  Paaeloa  Wtek.  Bv  Walter 
Faroahar  Hook,  D.l>.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Prebendwv  of  Ltawote,  and  Ch4plhln  Is  OidlnMj  to 
the  Queen.    Nev  Edition.    FooUcapSvo.  fit.  doth. 

HOOKER— KEW  GARDENS: 

Or  a  Popalar  Guide  to  the  Roral  Botanic  Oardena  of  Kew.  Br  Sir  Witliav  laekaoa  Hooker, 
K.H.  D.C.L.  F.R.A.  &  L.S.  etc.  ete.  Director.  New  Kdntoai  wMh  ndaMfona  Wood- 
XnyraTlogv.    Ifino.  price  Cd.  tewed. 

HOOKER  AND  ARNOTT.— THE  BRITISH  FLORA; 

Comptiiinff  the  Phanofamoat  or  Ftnwrriaff  Piantt,  and  the  Femt.  The  Sixth  BdMon 
with  Addition!  and  Corrections,  and  namerons  Finret,  illnttratlTe  of  the  Umbellifcrpas 
Plnnts,  the  Compotlte  Planta.  the  Urastet,  and  the  Ferns.  By  ^'  W.J.  Hooker.  F.R.A. 
and  L.S.etr.,  and  G.  A.  Walkrr  Arnott,  LL.D.  F.L.S.  and  R.S.  Rd.;  Regfut  Profetttor 
of  Botanr  in  the  Uulvenltr  of  Giatgow.  l2mo.  with  12  Plates,  lis.  clothi  or  with  the  Plates 
colonred,  #rlce  311. 

HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

CRITICAL  STirOY  AND  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURR8.  Br  the 
Rer.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home, B.D.  of  St.  John't  College,  Cambridfe.  New  Edition,  rcriaed 
and  corrected ;  whh  Mapt  and  Fac-stmllea.    9  vols.  8?v.  21. 3».  doth  i  or  M.  bonnd  In  calf. 

HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)-A  COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUC- 
TION TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Br  the  Rer.  Thomai  Hartwcll  Horae.  B  D.  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  BeingauAnalrslaof  his"lntrodnctiop.to  theCrltieal  Stndy 
and  Knowledf  c  of  the  Ilolj  Scrlptnrea.'*  New  Edition.  Iteo.  iHth  Maps  aad  Xngnttefa, 
•t.  boards. 

HOWITT.— THE  CHILDREN'S  YEAR. 

Br  Marr  Howitt.  With  Fonr  IllnttrallOKl,  eagtaecd  br  Joha  AbMl««,  frMi  Otiflftt! 
Oeslgnt  br  Anna  Marr  Howitt.    Sqanre  ISao.is.  doth. 

tiOWITT.—THE  BOTS  COUNTRY  BOOK; 

Bdng  the  real  Life  of  a  Conntnr  Bor.  written  br  Himself:  BshlbMnr  all  the  Aanacaitata, 
Pleatarct,  and  Pnnnlts  of  Children  in  the  Conntrr.  Bdltcd  br  Winimn  Ro>wltt«  antbor  of 
••  The  Rurd  Life  of  England,"  etc.  New  Edition.   Feap.  8eo.  with  40Wo«MlcnU,  U.  cloih. 


PUBLISHED  BT  MsstRS.  LONGMAN  4ND  Oo.  13 

HOWITT.— VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PJ.ACES: 

Old  HaUa,  Battle-FleMi,  and  Scenes  UlwtnitlTC  of  tttrikiag  Pmsmm  la  Enj^Uh  Hlatotr  and 
Poctrf.   Bj  WUUam  HowiU.  N««  Edition  t  fritb  40 MToodcnu.     Medium  sVo.  Sla.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES,  chlefljla  theConaUetof  DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND,«ftha 
tftroU  along  the  BORDER.  With  upvards  of  -W  hif  hly-finiahed  WoodcnU,  from  Diawinfa 
made  on  the  tpot.    Medium  8ro.  21«.  cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

Bjr  William  Howitt.    New  Rdltiou,  corrected  and  revUed.    With  KnifraTlnfa  on  Wood  by 
Bewick  and  WUliama }  uniform  with  FMt$  to  HemutrJuthU  Ptacn.    Medium  8to.  21a.  cloth. 


Tg 


HUDSON.— THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

lontaothorof**  Plal 

iTO.it.ciotk. 


Br  J.C.  Hudaon,  Esq.,  late  of  the  LefaerDutr  Office,  London  t  author  of**  Plain  Dlrectiona 
fteMaklncWUla/*aad**ThePanat'aiiand-Book.*^  NewEdlUoa.  FooUcapSi 


HUDSON.— PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  conformity  with  the  Law,  and  partituUrljr  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Wm.  IV.  and  IVlc.t. 
c.  36.  To  which  !•  added,  a  clear  Rspoaltlon  of  the  Law  reUtinf  to  the  Diitribntlon  of  Per- 
■onal  Estate  In  the  caae  of  Intcatacf;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useful  Infonaation, 
etc.    By  J.C.  Hudson, Esq.    New  Edition,  corrected .    Fcap.Sro.Ss.M.  cloth. 

*•*  Tkfmh»9*  Two  fTorkt  mmf  i*  had  im  Ont  Folumt^pritt  7$.el9tk. 

HUMBOLDT.— ASPECTS  OF  NATURE, 

In  Different  Lands  and  Different  Climates ,  with  Sdentifte  Elnddatloas.  By  Alexander  Von 
Humboldt.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction  and  co-openlloa,  and  at  Us  express 
desire,  hy  Mrs.  Sabine.  16mo.  6f.  cloth  t  or  la  S  Tois.  Sa.  M.  each  cloth  {  Sa.  M.  each 
sewed. 

BARON  HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS; 

Or,  a  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  tAe  Universe.  Translated,  with  the  Antbor's 
sanction  and  co-operation,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Sabine, 
F.R.Si.  For.  Sec.  R.8.  New  Edition.  VoU.  I.  and  1 1. 16mo.  Sa.  W.  each  cloth  i  Sa.  M. 
each  sewedt  orin  post  8to.  price  ISa.  each.  Vol.  III.  Part  I.  post  8vo.  <a.  clothi  or  ia 
Kwo.  2a.  W.  sewed }  la.  id.  cfeth.  Part  II. 8to.  pott  Ja.  cloth  i  and  in  16mo.  Sa.  sewed,  or 
4«.  cloth. 


SENTIMENTS  AND  SIMILES  OF  SHAKSPEARE." 

A  Claskified  Selection  of  Similes,  Definitions,  Descriptions,  and  other  remarkable  Paassfcs 
in  Shakspeare's  Plays  and  focms.  With  an  elaborately  illuminated  Border  in  the  eharae- 
teristic  Style  of  the  ellsabethaa  Period,  and  other  Embelllsbments ;  bound  in  rm  asassire 
carred  and  pierced  covers,  contalnin|r  In  deep  relief  a  medallion  Head  and  Cypher.  The 
Illuminations  and  Ornaments  dealyned  and  executed  by  Heavy  Noal  Hauapbreya.  Square 
poet  8to.  price  One  Gninea. 


MRS.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS 

As  represented  in  the  Pine  Arts.  Contalnlufr  St.  Benedict  and  the  early  Beuedictlnes  In 
Italy,  France, Spain,  and  Flanders,  the  Benedictines  in  Knfland  and  in  Gerasanyt  the 
Reformed  Benealctlnes ;  early  Rojral  Saints  connected  with  the  Benedictine  Older  i  the 
Aagustlness  Orders  derived  from  the  Aiifustlne  Rule  i  the  Mendicant  Orders  (  the  Jesuits  ; 
and  the  Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary.  Forminf  the  Sscono  Ssrixs  of  Saered  mmd 
Leffmdarf  Art.  With  Eleven  Buhings  by  the  Autiuir,  and  tt4  WoodcaU.  Square  crown 
8vo.  28a.  cloth. 


MRS.  JAMESON'S  SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART; 

Or,  Lcfends  of  the  Saints  and  Martvrs.  Fiasr  Snains.  Containing,  Lewenda  of  the 
Aufcla  and  ArchanireU ;  the  BvaufelUu  and  Apostles  i  tke  Greek  and  I.atln  rathersi  the 
Magdalene  i  the  Patron  Saints  t  the  \^i«in  Pstn^nesacs;  the  Mtrtyrs;  the  BUhops'i  the 
Hermits  t  and  the  Warrior.Saiau  of  Cbilstcadom.  Second  Sditioa,  piiated  la  One  Vuinmc 
for  the  convenience  of  Students  and  Travdlcra  i  with  numeroas  woodcuts,  and  Sateen 
Xtchiafi  by  the  Author.    Square  crown  8vo.  2Sa.  cloth. 


''. Jr".*!w*^*^*S?g^!E^?''"'^g^ ^^^^^'^'^^^ ^•^J*^    '«^-r-_ 
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rcBrc«eBU4  la  tka  FIm  Arts.  Fomlar  iIm  Tmtu»  vatf  eumtlitdhif  Smmns  of  i 
t  ittgmhHJi  Art.  Bv  Mrs.  Jmmmmi,  Aathor  of  **CluwMtMtaic«  of  Woaoa,' 
tk  EicUnf*  Df  tht  AmtMr.  maA  JCagnviop  oa  Wood.    S^ooro  civwa  Svo. 


MRS.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA, 

All 

Wltkl  _      .  .  _         _ 

llmtktfrma, 

JEFFREY  (LORD).— CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EDINBURGH 

RRVIRW.  Bf  FrMClaJofff«7,l«le  Ontof  UcJ«dc«»latktCoutof  S«»«ioaUfteo«l«ad. 
Socoad  Idldoa.    S Tolt . 9to.  4S«.  dotk. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS: 

WItk  tke  Life  bf  BUhop  Hebcr.  Reviaod  mad  eonrtcied  bjr  the  Rev.  Ckariet  Pafo  Moa, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  CoUcge,  Oxford,  ia  Tea  Volaare.  Vob.Il.toIX.  8vo.  ptftcc  Half<^ 
Gulaea  each. 

%•  Tht  Flnt  ref«M«  (hmt  tk«  last  to  ortfrr  ^  pabUcatloa)i  •ifJeoatato  AeiM  /Mvr** 
Uft  •§  Jtrtmt  TatUr,  tgttmdtd  *f  tht  BMttr. 

ir»LX.iaimtk*prM$, 


READINGS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  LENT. 

rTkjlor.    Bfth 
reap.  8ro.  ie.  cloth. 


CoBiplled  frocB  the  Writlaff*  of  Bishop  Jereair  Tkjlor.    Bf  the  Aather  of  "Aair  Bet^eet.*' 
•<  The  ChUd^s  First  HUterf  of  Roise,**  etc.   Ff '      '    " 


JOHNSTON.— A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 


•  coBipIete  Gcaevsl  Uaaettcer 


Bdlabarah  ia  Ordlasrf  to  Her  M^estf  i  Aathor  of  "The  Phfsicsl  / 
aoairas!'*  Ia  Ooe  Volooie  of  1,44U  ptfes.  comiwlslaf  nearlT  Flftf 
Places.     8vo.  Ms.  cloch.|  or  struaflf  half^Doaad  la  nusla,  with  tes 


DeecrtptWe,  Phfslcal,  SUtlstlcsl,  and  Historical  i  Fonalaf 

of  the  World.     Bf  Alezaaacr  Keith  Johastoa,  F.R.8JL  F.RX}.S.'K.G.S.t 

llasry  to  Her  M^iestf  i  Aathor  of  "The  Phfsicsl  Atlas  of  NMaral  Phe- 

"Iftf  TVoasaad  Naaics  of 
tcsihle  back,  price  4U. 


KEMBLE.— THE  SAXONS  IN  ENGLAND: 

A  Hiaturr  of  the  RRgUsh  Conmoaweslth  till  the  period  of  the  Nonaaa  Coaaaaak.  Bt  Joha 
MltcheUKeable,M.A.,  F.C.P.B.,ete.    I  vols.  8to.  28s.  cloth. 

KIRBY   AND    SPENCE.— AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    ENTO- 

MOLOGYt  or,  Bleaieau  of  the  Nstaral  HIstorf  of  lasccts:  coaprislag  aa  accooat  of 
BosloBs  sad  asefal  lasrcU.  of  their  Metsnorphnses,  Food,  StratansM,  HaMtalioas, 
Societies,  Motions,  Noises,  Hf  beraatioa,  lastiact,  etc.  Br  W.  Kirbf ,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &  L.S. 
Rector  of  Bsrhsas  aad  Wr.Speace,  £sq.,F.R.8.*  1^8.  NewRdltioa.eaJarrcd.  3  vols. 
8to.SU.M.c1oU.  " 

L.  E.  L.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 

LANDON*  ComprialBK  tke  IMPROViSATRlCR,  tke  VKNKTIAN  BRACKLBT.  tke 
GOLDEN  V10LRT.  the  TROUBADOUR,  sad  otker  Poetical  Rnaalas.  Nov  RdiCioa, 
aaiform  wiik  Moore's  Somri,  Btllmd$,  mmd  Smermt  Sttgtt  wltk  %  Vlgaettos  bf  Rickaid 
Dofle.  StoIs.  16bo.  10».  clotki  morocco,  Sl«. 

LAING.— NOTES  ON  THE  POLITICAL  AND  SOCL/IL  STATE 

OF  DRNMARK  AND  THK  DUCHIRS  OF  HOLSTBIN  AND  SLBSWICK.  Bf  Saaael 
Lsiac,  Rsq.,  Aatkor  of  *' Joaraai  of  a  Rcsideace  la  Nonraf,'*  **A  Taar  la  Bercdea,** 
**  Notes  of  a  Traveller,*'  etc.  [#■  tk»  prtm. 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  AND  POLI- 
TICAL STATR  OF  THB  EUROPKAN  PF.OPLK  IN  1848  AND  1849t  beioff  tke  Sccoad 
Series  of  **  Notes  of  s  Traveller.'*  Br  Ssaiael  Lalar ,  Bsq.,  aatkor  of*'  A  Joaraai  of  aBesi- 
deaee  Id  Norwaf,**  the  Translstion  or  *<  Tke  HeiawkrlBirla,**  sad  of  **  Notes  of  a  l^velkr 
oa  tke  Social  sad  Political  Stsu  of  Frsace,  Prassla,"  etc.    8ro.  14i.  clotk. 

LARDNER.— THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  AND  LONDON  IN 

I8II.    Revlovod  bf  Dr.  LHrdacr,  Mlckel  Ckrvallar,  loka  Unoiaae,  and  Hector  Berllos. 
8vo.  {Nfmrlp  r*a^p. 


PUBLISHBD  BT  MiSSBfl.  LONGMAN  AMD  CO. 
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LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOP^DU. 

The  Cablpet  C/clooadU  of  HUunry,  Biegnphy,  Utentiuc,  the  Artt  aad  Sdenee*,  Natvral 
HUtory,  and  MaanfMtnrea.  CoaprialsK  •  ttcriei  of  OrtfliMl  Works  hj  81r  John  MorMhtl, 
Star  JuDca  Mackiototli,  Robert  Houthcf,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Tlioau  Kelfchtler,  John 
Foruer.  Sir  Waller  Scutt,  ThomM  Moore,  Blihop  ThIrlwiUl.  the  Rev.  U.  R.  Gleir,  J.  C.  L. 
Biemondl,  John  PhiUtpa,  K.R.S.,  G.S.,  end  other  eminent  Wrttere.  1S2  volt.  fcap.  8to. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  priee  Nikbtrbh  Qvimmam,  cloth.— The  works  sepnntelj,  liiBcte  or 
Series,  price  Tbbu  Sbiujmos  end  SixFBjioa  each  Volnae. 


The  tmmpht9  8eritic»mfrU*$  tk*/»tl09lug  Worki  i— 


KBeirsHUtorjofRnssla  .  8  vols.  10s.  M. 

5.  Bell'k  Lives  of  British  Poett,S  vols.    7«. 

a.  Brewster's  Optics    .       .    1  vol.     i».  6d. 

4.  Coolej's  Marltlae  end  la- 

lauo  Discoverf  .    8  vols.  lOs.  W. 

i.  Crowe's  Hlstorj  of  France,  S  vols.  10s.  td. 

6.  De  Morgan  on  Probabllltlesi  1  vol.    Za.  W. 

7.  De  Slsmondl's  History  of 

the  Italian  Repnbllcs  .    1vol.     d$.id. 

8.  De  SUmoodi's  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire  .    3  vols.    7i* 

9.  Donovan's  Chemistry     .    1  vol.     Sc.  W. 

10.  Donovan's  Domestic  Bco> 

nomy     .       .        .       •    9  vole.    7*> 

11.  Dunham's  Spain  and  For* 

tugal      ....    SvoU.  17e.W« 

IS.  Danham'a  History  of  Deo- 
mark,  Sweden,  and  Nor> 
way       ....   8  vols.  10s.  W. 

15.  Dunham's  History  of  Po- 

land      ....    1vol.     i$.td. 

14.  Dunham's  Uenuale  Em- 
pire       ....    8  vols.  10s.  6il. 

18.  Dunham's  Europe  dwlBg 

the  Middle  Ages  .       .    4  vols.  14s. 

16.  Dunham's  British  Drama- 

•tisis      ....    3  vole.   la. 

17.  Dunham's  Lives  of  Early 

Writers  of  Great  Britain,  I  vol.     8«.  W. 

10.  Fergus's    History    of  the 

United  Sutes  .    3  vols.    7e* 

IB.  Fosbroke'i  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiquities    .       .    3  vols.    7*> 

90.  Forster's  livee  of  the 
Btaleemen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth   .  .    fivole.  17*.  W. 

21.  GWs    Uvee    of  Mltttary 

Commanders  .   8  vols.  lOr.W. 

33.  Grauan's   History  of  the 

Netherlands ...    1  vol.     8s.  M. 

38.  Henslow's  Botany  .       .    1  vol.      8«.  W. 

94.  Herschel's  Astronomy    .    1vol.     ii.td. 

35.  Uerachel's   DUcourse    on  • 

Natnral  Philosophy      .    1  vol.     8*.  6d. 

96.  History  of  Rome      .       .    3  vols.    7s. 

37.  History  of  Switserland    .    1  voL     8*.6d. 

38.  Holland's  Treatise  on  the 

Maonfactures  la  Metal,  8  vols.  10s.  6if. 

99.  James's  Lives  of  Foreign 

Statesmen  .    Svols.  17«.64. 

80.  Kater  and  Lardacr'e  Me* 

chaaics  .1  vol.     3e.  td. 

SI.  Keightley's  OmtUacs  of 
HUtoiy  .       . 


n.  Lardaer's  ArlthaMtle 


1vol.     Se.Srf. 
.   Ival.     U.td, 


88.  Lardner's  Geometry        .    1  vol.     Ss.  9d, 
84.  LardneronHeal:    .        .    1vol.     l$.9d. 

86.  Lardner's  Hydroetatlcs  and 

Pneumatics  .       .       .1  vol.     S«.  td. 

88.  Lardnerand  Walker's  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism,   Svols.    7s. 

87.  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and 

Ctmrtenay's  Lives  of  Bri* 

tish  SUteamen     .       .    7  voU.  94*.  6d. 

88.  Maekintoeh,  Wallace,  and 

Bell's  History  of  Bng- 

lead      ....    10  vols.  S6f. 

89.  Montgomery  and  Shelley's 

Eminent  ItaUan,8paalBh, 

and  Portuguese  Authors,  8  vols.  10t.6A 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland,  4  vols.  Me.  td. 

41.  Nlcolaa's  Chronology    of 

HUtoiy .  .   1  ToL     8*.  €rf. 

43.  Phillips'  TreMlse  on  Geo- 

logy     ....    9  vole.   Ss.6d. 

48.  Powell's  History  of  Natural 

Philosophy     ...    1  vol.     Ss.  td, 

44.  Porter's   Treatise    oa  the 

MeoufectureofSUk    .    1vol.     Zt,U. 
46.  Porter's    Manufacture    of 

Porcelain  and  Glaas     .    1vol.     U.td, 

46.  Roscue's  British  Lawyers,  1  vol.     8«.  6if. 

47.  Scott's   History  of   Scot- 

land     ....    9  vols.    7«. 

48.  Shelley's  Uvea  of  Eminent 

French  Aathore    .       .    9  vole.   7'* 

49.  Shuckard  and  Swalnsoa'a 

lusecU  ....    1  vol.     Se.6if. 

60.  Sonthey's  Livee  of  British 

Adadrals  .   6Tob.  17*.  6d. 

61.  Stebbiag's  Church  History,  9vols.   7e. 

63.  Stebbiag's  History  of  the 

Reformation  .    9  vols.   7«. 

68.  Suryneon's  Discourse  oa 

Natural  History  .       .    1  vol.     U.td. 

64.  Swalasoa's  Natural  His- 

lory  and  Classlicatloa  of 
AalmaU  .    1vol.     8«.6d. 

66.  Swalasoa's  HaUtsaadla- 

stlacu  of  Aaimals       .    1vol.     8«.6d. 

66.  Swaiaeon's  Birds     .      .    9voU.    7e. 

67.  Swalasoa's  Fish,  Reptiles, 

•tc 9  vole.   7*. 

68.  Swalasoa's  Qaadrapcde  .    |  vol.     Ss.6tf. 

69.  Swalasoa's     Sheila     aad 

Shell-ish      .       .       .    I  vol.     S«.6d. 

00.  Swalasoa's  Aaimalaia  Me- 

B«««ries  .      .    ivol.     Se.SdL 

61.  Swalasoa's  Thsldermy  aad 

Bibllogvaphy       .      .Ivol.     U.td. 
a.  ThlriwaU's     HUtoty     of 

Gtceee  ....   Svole.  SBs. 


16  NEW  W0BK8  AMD  NEW  EDITIONS 


LATHAM.— ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Lcctnrct  oa  Snbjcet*  coBMcUd  with  Cliiilral  Metfldat  t  cmbocUIm  OUcmses  ofUcBcvt. 
Bt  p.  M.  Utham,  M  J>.  PhrricUn  Kstnordliiarj  to  tb«  Q«ecii :  aai  latt'  PkrtlclMi  U  SU 
Butliolo«ew*t  HMpltal.  NewEdltloD.   S  TOb.  Itao.  18«.  cloilu 


LEE.— ELEMENTS   OF    NATURAL    HISTORY;    OR,  FIRST 

PRINCIPLBS  OF  ZOOLOGY.  For  the  Vn  of  SchMU  and  Yoaaf  Penoux  conMlsiac 
the  PriaciplrBofClaMi&cacion.lntenpened  with  aaulacaad  iastroctiTc  Aecoaat*  of  the 
nott  reaiarkeble  Aalia«la.  Bjr  Mre.K.  Lc«.  New  Kdltfon,  rerlaefl 'aad  colMved;  with 
Boaicroae  additional  Woodcnte.    Foolscap  Svo.  Jt.  6^.  cloth. 

LETTERS  ON  HAPPINESS,  ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Bf  the  Aalhoreea  of  <*  Letter*  to  Mf  ITaknowa  Priendt,"  **  TVclve  Yean  An,  a  Tale  ** 
*'  Some  Paeeages  from  Modem  History ,**  and  •<  DUdpUaa.**  Foolaeap  aeo.  CeTdoth.        ' 

LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

Bj  a  Ladf .   Third  Kditloa.    Foolscap  8to.  ••.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

BjrProf.J.  Uodlej,  Ph.D.,F.R.8.L.S.  etc.  New  Kditloa,  with  Cor  reetloBs^adaaaicrvw 
Additions.  STob.STo.wlthSUPUMsaadiiiajBeroas  Woodc«ts,Mt.cioth. 

LINDSAY.— OUR  NAVIGATION  and  MERCANTILE  MARINE 

Laws  considered  with  a  View  to  their  feneral  Revision  and  Consolidation;  also,  aa 
laqnirx  into  the  principal  Maritluie  Instltations.    Bj  MT.  8.  Lindsaj.    8ro.  7«.  W.  cloth. 

LINWOOD  (W.)— ANTHOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS; 

Sire,  Klorilefium  e  leslbat  poetlcia  diversorumOxonlenaiaB  Oriels  et  Latinlsdecarptaa. 
Carante  tiolleliBO  Unwood,  M»A.  JMIs  Chrlsti  Alamno.   8to.I4«.  cloth. 

LITTON.— THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST, 

In  Its  idea.  Attributes,  and  Mlnlstrr  i  with  a  particuiv  reference  to  the  Coatowvcrsr  oa 
the  Subjcrt  between  RomanisU  and  Protestants.  By  the  Rer.  Idwsrd  Arthar  litton,  iiJi., 
Perpetnal  Carate  of  Stockton  Heath  i  and  Vice*Princ^  of  St.  £dmnn4  Hall,  OslMd. 
Sro.lSs.doch. 

LORIMER.— LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER 

On  some  Subjects  connected  with  his  Calili^.  By  the  late  Chades  Lorime*.  A  Mew  Edi- 
tlon.    Foolscap  8ro.  tt.  6d.  doth. 

LOUDON.— THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER»S  CALENDAR: 

Being  a  Monthlr  Guide,  as  to  what  shonld  be  avoided  as  well  as  what  shoald  be  done  In  s 
Garden  in  each  Month  i  with  plain  Rales  Aow  to  do  what  is  requisite  t  Dlffcctlons  for  lariaf 
out  and  plantinf  KItrhen  and  FlowerGardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  Shmbherirs ;  and  a 
short  areount,  in  each  Month,  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Insects, then  nsoet  Injnrtons  to 
Gardens.   Bj  Mr*.  Loudon.    ISnio.with  nnmeroua  WroodEnfraTiilgB,7#.M.eloUu 

LOUDON— THE  LADYS  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Kojor  ■  Coantrj  Life  Rationallj.  Bt  Mrs.  I^oudon,  aathor  of  *  'Gardenlac  k» 
Ladles,'*  etc.    New  Bdition.    Foolscap  Seo.,  vrith  Plate  and  Woodcnte,  7$.  firf.  cloU . 

LOUDON'S  SELF-INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

Foresters,  Bailiffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Famerat  In  Arithmetic,  Book-kecplng,  Geo- 
metry. Mensuration,  Practical  Trlrononwtr?,  Mechanics,  Land-Surreflnf,  Lcvdllnn, 
Planninf  aad  Mapdng ,  Architectural  Drawinir.  and  Isomettfcal  Projcctloo  aaJPetancetleot 
with  Examples  shewinf  their  appiic  ations  to  Hortlcnltnrml  and  Anienltnral  Pntpaae*. 


With  a  Portrait  of  Mr.Loudon,  and  aMtmoIr  bjMni.Loadoy.  Seo.  with  Wood  fiamrlan. 
7#.6d.doth.  ■  •         »-■ 
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*  "*  ■■■■■■—  !>■  ■  1.^  ■^         »^  »—  ■      ■■  I  ■    _■  ■    1^     <  I  I  ^^^M^W^W^Ii— ^^M— ^— 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOP-fiDLA.  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS: 

BdMtke  Arhoretum  *t  PrmHeetmm  BHtmnuHwm  abridged:  eoaUinlair  th«  HardfTr*** 
•ad  Sknbt  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Forcifs,  sdeatiicaUT  andaf^slarlf  descrfbcd: 
with  Cbeir  Pteifagatlon,  C«ltare»  aad  Utea  la  the  Aru.  With  aboat  S^  BagravlMa  oa 
Wood.    8ro.9iL10«.  cloth. 


-m 


LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOP-EDU  OF  GARDENING: 

Coaiarielaff  the  Theonr  aad  Pnetke  of  HortlciUtarc,  FKtrlcaltare, 

LaDdsewpe  Uardeniaf  t  tacludlnv  all  the  lateit  laproveoieatt ;  a  Gcaeral  Htotory  of  Gafdea- 


Coaianelag  the  Theonr  aad  Pnetke  of  Hortlcnltarc,  FKtrlcaltare,  ArborlcaltarOi  aad 
LaDdseape  Uardealaf  t  tacludlnv  all  the  lateit  laproveoieatt ;  a  Gcaeral  Htotory  of  Garaea- 
laf  In  all  Coontriet;  and  a  Sutlttical  View  of  itt  Present  Sute  i  with  MafeeMions  for  its 


Ftttare  Proip'CM  in  the  British  lalei.  Bf  J.  C.  London,  F.L.S.  H.8.,  etc.  Ulnttrated  with 
aanr  haadred  Kafrwdnn  oa  Wood  bjr  Braaetoa.  New  Kditloa,  eonoeted  aad  hapeoTed 
bf  Hre.  Loadoa.    Svo.  fw.  cloth. 


LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Compritiag  I 
aad  Maaafw 

Vegetable  

Kditloa  (  with  apwarda  of  l,l(i»KagraTlaga  oa  Wood  bj  Braaatoa.   8eo.  31. 10*.  cloth. 


iritiagthe  Theory  aad  Practice  of  the  Valaatloa,  Tlraaafcr,  Laf  lng-oat«  laproTeoeat. 
laB«fwaeat4>f  Loaded  Propertjs  aad  of  the  ealtlratioa  an^econonj-of  the  Aalaul  and 
tabic  Prodactloaa  of  AgrtcaKare,  iaclndlag  all  the  latest  improremeaft.      FUlh 


LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PLANTS  i 

Inclading  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  faand  In,  or  hare  been  lotrodaced  lato,Oreat  Brttala 
|riTlng  their  NataraJ  HUtorj,  accompaaled  bf  sach  Itoserlptioas,  Kngraved  Flgares,  and 
Klementary  Details,  as  may  enable  a  oerinner,  who  Is  a  mere  Bngllah  reader,  to  discover  the 
Banc  of  every  Plant  which  he  maf  iadin  iower,  aad  acqnire  all  the  iuformatlon  respecting 
It  whichls  ttsefaland  interesting.  Br  J.C.  Londoa,F.L.8.,ctc.  The Spcciftc Charavtera 
br  an  Bainent  Botanist ;  the  I)rawing8  br  J.D.  C.  Sowerby.  New  Bdltton,  corrected 
thronghoat  aad  broaghi  down  to  the  year  ISU,  by  Mcs.  Loadoa.  [  tn  lAe  ^et^ 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

VILLA  ARCHITKCTUBR  and  FURNITURE.  Containing  Designs  for  CoUages.  ViUas, 
Farm  Houses.  Farmeries,  Coaatry  Inns,  Public  Houses,  Parocbial  Schools,  etc. ;  with  the 
reqniblte  Fittlnrs'ap,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  aad  Garden 
Bceaeryt  each  Desiga  accoatpaaled  by  Aaalytlcal  and  Critical  Remnrks.  By  J. C. Loadoa, 
F.L.S.etc.  New  Kditloa,  Kdltcd  by  Mrs.  Loadoa.  With  more  than  S/XN)  Xngraeiags  oa 
Wood.    8vo.  68«.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  HORTUS  BRITANNICUS; 

Or,  Catalogue  of  all  the  PUnts  Indlgenon  to,cxiltlrated  ln,or  intrcednced  huo  Brttaln.  Aa 
entirely  New  Kditloa  corrected  throughout:  with  a  Supplement.  Includlae  all  the  New 
Plaau  dowa  to  March,  1860^  and  a  New  Gcaeral  index  to  the  whole  Work.  Rdlted  by  Mrs. 
London  \  assisted  by  W.  U.  Baxter  and  Oarld  Wooster.    Sro.  Sl«.  M.  cloth. 

8UPPLBMRNT.  «  .  .  .  » 

ineladiag  all  the  PlanU  iutrnduced  Into  Britain,  all  the  newly  discovered  British  Species, 
and  allthe  kinds  orlflnated  la  British  Gardens,  up  to  March  18S0.  With  a  new  General 
index  to  the  whole  work.  By  W.  H.  Baxter  and  i>.  Wooster,  under  the  dlrectlou  of  Mrs. 
London.    8vo.  lit.  cloth. 

LOW.— ON  LANDED  PROPERTY,  AND  THE  ECONOMY  OF 

KSTATES:  Comprehending  the  Relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant,  and  the  Princi- 
pics  and  Forms  of  Leases:  of  Farm  Balldlngs,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Kmbankraenta,  Roads, 
and  other  Rural  Works,  Minerals,  and  Woods.  By  David  Low,  Ksq.  F.R.S.E.  etc.,  author 
of  **Rlemeuuof  Practical  Agrlcalturc,*'  cu.  8vo.  with  aumeroas  Wood  Xagravlagt, 
Sla.doth. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE: 

Coapfcheadiagthe  Cultivatioa  of  Plaau,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
Keoaomyof  the  Farm.  By  David  Low,  Rsq.  F.RJI.E., Professor  of  Agricultare  ia  the  Uai- 
Tcraity  of  Bdlaburgh.  New  Kditioat  with  aa  eatlrcly  new  set  of  above  aOb  Woodcnts. 
8vo.3le.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.— THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

FraatheAcrcialonofJasBesII.  Bf  ThoaaaBablagtoaMacaaUy.  NewEdltloa.  VoU.  1. 
aadlL  Svo.  ISf.  cloth. 


J'  X  *«    -.  .-«■  •■- 


18  NEW  WOBKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

MACAULAY.— CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  CON- 

TRIBUTBD  TO  THK  RDINBURGH  RKVIRW.  B7  TImmm  BaMacton  MamUf.  N«v 
Bdltlon, complete  in  Oat  Volume  t  with  Portnit  br  E.  U.  Eddie, tsftiwred  ta  Um  brO.  W. 
Grcatbecb,  end  Vlfaette.  Square  crovn  Svo.  Sle.  doth  1  Me.  cilf  cstnia  hgr  ws^vf. 
—Or  (SIsth  Edition)  in  StoU.Sto.  S6a. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME: 

with  Itbt  end  IVib  Auiada.  Bf  Thomaa  Bahlagton  MMAidaf.  Ne«Bditl««.  lime. 
4«.M. cloth;  morocco,  10«.6d.(*»mid  if  Hajrdojr). 

MR.  MACAULArS  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

with  numeroat  lUuatrtflont,  Orl(tn»l  anil  from  the  Antique,  dmum  on  Wood  Vj  George 
Scherf,  Jan.  end  eiifniTed  bjr  Samuel  WlUlaae.  New  JE^tiou.  Fcap.  4to.  Sle.  boarde; 
morocco,4i«.  {Jb9un4hf  fjojrdof). 

MACDONALD.— VILLA  VEROCCHIO;  OR,  THE  YOUTH  OF 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  t  a  Tale.  B7  the  Ute  Diaaa  Loulaa  Macdouald.  Fcap.  »ro. 
da.  cloth. 

MACKAY.  — THE     SCENERY    AND     POETRY    OF    THE 

BNOUSH  LAKRSt  A  Summer  Ramble.  Br  Charlee  Mnchar.  Emi.  LL.D.,  Author  of 
**The  Salamandrine,"  etr.  With  beaattfnl  Wood  RngraHnre  ftum  Original  Shctcbct.  A 
New  and  cheaper  Edition,  with  additional  lllutratlooe.    PoK  8vo.  7'-  6d.  elotb. 

MACKINTOSH'S  (SIR  JAMES)  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS; 

Includinr  hU  Contributlont  to  The  KDINBURGH  RRVIKW.  A  New  Bdldou,  complete 
In  One  Volmne  {  with  Poruait  enfcraved  in  line  bjr  W.  Crrcatbaeh,  ead  Vifnctto.  Square 
cfown  8to.  Sla.  cloth  t  or  JO*,  calf  extra  br  Hayday. 

MCCULLOCH.- A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 
TICAL, AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  Tarlont  Countriee,  Placet,  and  Principal  Natural 
Obiecte  in  the  World.  Bjr  J.  R.  M'Culioch.  Rsq.  Illustrated  with  Sbc  large  Mape.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  In  part  re-written  (  with  a  Supplement.  2  thich  vole.  9ro.  C3«.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETI- 
CAL, AND  HISTORICAL,  oP  COHMBRCR.  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION. 
llluBtrated  with  Maps  and  Plan*,  bjr  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Ei^.  A  New  Edition  (ISB),  cor- 
rected, enlarged,  nndimproTed:  Including  a  New  Supplement.  Bro.  Me.'clotbi  or  U«. 
•trongly  half  •bound  In  rubsla. 

•«•  THE  NEW  SUPPLEMENT  MOf  %•  k»i$*pmral*tf,  prie*  4t.  6d.  a«m«tf. 

M'CULLOCH.— AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCRIPTIVE,  AND  STATIS- 
TICAL, of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE;  exhibitinff  itc  Extent,  PhTtical  Capadtiea,  Population, 
Industry,  and  Civil  and  Reiigioue  lustltutlone.  Dj  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Baq.  Sd  EditSon, 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved.    8  thich  vole.  8vo.  42t.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.— A    TREATISE  ON   THE    PRINCIPLES    AND 

PRACTICAL  INFLUKNCB  OK  TAXATION  AND  THE  FUNDINU  SYSTRM.  ByJ.R. 
M'Culloch,  Esq.  Second  Edition  (1853),  corrected,  enUrged,  and  Improved.  8vo.  Ida. 
cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.— A    TREATISE    ON    THE    CIRCUMSTANCES 

WHICH  DKTERMINE  THE  RATR  OF  WAGES  AND  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
LABOURING  CLASSES.    By  J.  R.  M«Culloch,Eeq.    Fcap.Svo.  ta.W.dotk. 

MAITLAND.— THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS: 

A  DeteripUon  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome,  Ulnetratod  by  Ite  Bepolchml  Remdaa. 
By  Charles  Maitlaod.  New  Edition,  revUadi  with  nomcroue  Woodeats.    •vo.l4e.ckMk. 
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MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY: 

lo  which  the  ElcraentMof  that  Sdenct  ue  faallUrij  Explained  and  lUutrated  bf  Kjcpcrl- 
menta.   ByJaaeMarctC.   New  Edition, corrccUd.    3Tol8.foolacnp8Te.14t.  cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL   ECONOMY: 

In  which  the  Elemenu  of  that  Science  are  famiUarlj  explained.  B7  Jane  Marcet.  New 
BditlODf  reTised  and  enUrf  ed.    FooUcap  8to.  7«.  64.  cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

In  which  the  Rlementt  of  that  Science  are  faailiarij explained,  and  adapted  to  thecompre> 
henilonof  yonngPereoni.  Bf  JaneMarcet.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.  Fcap. 
8to. with  23  Plates,  lOe. M. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON   VEGETABLE    PHYSIO- 

LOGY;  comprehendinr  the  Element!  of  Botmnj,  with  their  application  to  Agricmlture. 
BfJane  Marcet.  New  Edition.    FooUcap  8to.  with  Four  Plates,  9a.  cloth. 

MARCET;— CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER. 

Bf  Jane  Marcet.  New  Edition  rerised  and  corrected.  Foolscap  8to.  with  tolonrcd  Map 
shewinf  the  comparatiTe  Altitude  of  Mountains,  6«.6d.  cloth. 


in  Marrfat,  C.B.  anthor 
;  with  nomerovs  WTood 
EngraTinfS.   StoIs.  fcap.Sro.  13a. cloth. 

MARRYAT.  — THE    PRIVATEER'S-MAN    ONE    HUNDRED 

YBAR8  AGO.     By  Captain  F.  Marrrat.  C.B.,  anthor  of  "Peter  Simple,"  "MatUrmui 
Heady,"  etc.    3  toIs.  fcap. 8to.  12*.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE  mSSION; 

Or,  Scenes  in  Africa.    Written  for  Yoanf  People.   By  Captain  Marryat,  C.B.,  aathor  of 
**PcterSlmple,"**MastermanRcady,"etc.     STols.feap.8TO.13a.cbth. 


MARRYAT.— THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Yonnf  People.      By  Captain  Marryat,  C.B.,  anthor  of  •*Peter  Simple,' 
**  Masterman  Ready,"  etc.    New  Edition.  Feap.Sro.  with  two  IUnstrations,7a.  M.  cloth. 


MAUNDER,  — THE   SCIENTIFIC    AND  LITERARY   TREA- 

SURYt  A  New  and  Popular  Rncydopadla  of  Science  and  the  Belles  Lettres ;  Indndlne  all 
Branches  of  Sdence,  and  rrery  Subject  connected  with  Utemture  and  Art.  The  whole 
written  In  a  familiar  style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  ail  persons  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing information  on  the  subjects  comprised  In  the  worh,  and  also  adapted  for  a  Manual  of 
couTenieut  Reference  to  the  more instmcud.  By&amuelMannder.  NcwEditlon.  Fcap. 
8to.  10«.  doth  t  bound  in  roan«  13«. 

MAUNDER'S  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY; 

Comprisioff  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and 
a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  CTenr  principal  Nation  that  exists )  dsTelopInf  their  Rise, 
Proirress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and    Social  Character  of  their  respectlTe 

NewEdltloB.    Foolscap  8to. 


Inhabitants,  their  Religion,  Manner*,  and  Customs,  etc.  etc. 
10a. cloth  I  bound  In  roan,  13a. 


MAUNDER'S  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature  1  in  which  the  Zoological  Characteristics  that 
dUtlnfulsh  the  different  Claases.Genera.  and  Species  are  combined  with  aTarletT  of  Interest- 
inclnrorsaation  illnstratlTe  of  the  Habits,  Instincta.  and  General  Economy  of  the  Animal 
KuMriom.  Towblchareaddcd,  aSyllahmsof  Practical  Taxidermy  .and  aOlossarial  Appendix* 
Embellished  with  900  EngruTlnn  nn  Wood,  from  Drawings  made  expressly  for  this  Worh. 
New  Edition.    Fcap.  8to.  Ida.  doth ;  bound  in  roan,  I3a. 


;ew  works  (kd  n£w editions 
MAtlXDER'S  TKEASKKY  OF  KNOWLEE)Ge, 


Mu1aq<  lruVlkl»4  k  Uil  bt  AhbrnlMlDfth  i  ChiunwIpiT  bM  Hiuht  l  »kpffMk>«  U« 


MAUNDER'S  BIOGRAPniCAL  TREASURY: 


MERIVALE.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE   ROMAKS  UNDER  THE 
JAMES  MOSTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 
MOORE.— HEALTH,  DISEASE,  AND  REMEDY, 
MOORE.— THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOLT,  OVER   THE  BODY. 


MOOHE,— MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 
MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS: 

THOMAS  MOORE'S  SONGS.  BALLADS,  AND  SACRED  SONC; 
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MOORFS  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Ifew  KdltloQ,  luilforaii  Ip  '|Im  «1tk  tbt  imaDtr  CdflUm  of  W.  IfMimbr*!  "  I«t«  of  Aa<)«Bt 
Roite."  WI(h  tbe  AttlobtMrrapVleAl  Prefue  fiom  die  Collective  BdUfon  of  Mr.  Moore't 
PocUcal  Workt,  and  k  Vlt^ette  by  D.  Miurlltc,  R.A.  16too.  fi«.  eloCh  t  Ift.  W.  iMofcd  la 
ftmooth  morocco,  by  Hajrday.-Or  InfooUcap  Sro.wltk  Vlfoettc  byCorbo«ld»  10«.  dotb} 
boaad  in  aoroecu*  1S«.  M. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

lUuttnted  hj  D.  MmUm,  R.A.  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  with  161  Detlns,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Lctter-preet  cneraTed  on  Steel,  bf  P.  P.  Becker.  Snpcr  royal  Sro.  SU.M. 
cloth ;  bound  in  Morocco,  by  Hayday.  SI.  ISt.  M. 

•,*  The  Ortgimml  BiUfiw,  fit  li^^^Vfi^^e. 6^.  Umd$'t  iiM^rifcker,  U  kigimi,  €LM».  6tf.) 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH:  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition,  nnlfomi  in  tlse  with  the  emaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Maeanlaj'e  Lmgt  tif  Amtltmi 
R»Mt.  With  the  Aatobiofraphical  Froiare  from  the  CoUecUve  Kdiilmi  of  Mr<  Moorc'a 
Poetical  Workt,  and  a  VirnetCe  bv  D.  Maellse,  R.A.  16ino.  te.  cloth  t  Itf.W.  bonnd  In 
■mooth  morocco,  hj  Hayday.— Or  In  fooUcap  8to.  with  4  Plates  by  Weatali,  lOe.  Cd. 
cloth  i  or  14«.  bound  in  morocco. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH:  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

phwofT 
formii 

.  J  Chth. 

t(qluue  crown  8to.  iSc  cloth  (  morocco,  28*. 

*«•  A  few  c9fie$  e/  tkt  Otigimml  SdMtt,  in  ref «/  8»e.  prfee  One  CMilnM,— «fin  rtmmtm, 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

Bj  the  Rer.  H.  Moseley.  M.A..  Profeasor  of  Nataral  Phlloaofhy  and  Attronomj  In  IClBf'a 
.Cdllexe,  London  t  Avthor  of  *'  The  Mechanical  fMncipieo  of  Bngiaeetittf  and  Archltec- 
tnre."   New  Edition.    Fcap.Sro.  with  Woodcuts,  8«.cloth. 

MOSELEY.  — THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  En- 
gineering and  ARCHITECTURE.  BfthcRev.  H.Moeelc7,M.A.  P.R.8.,  Profettor 
of  Nktnrai  PhiiotophT  and  Astronomy  in  Kinf'e  ColUfe,  Londoni  and  author  of  **I11us* 
nations  of  Practical  Mechanics.  Sro.lrith  Woodcuts  and  Diagnuas,  If.  4«.  cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Modem.  Translated,  with  copioos  Notct^  bv  James  MurdoehfD.D.  New 
KaiCion-,rcTiicd,and  Continued,  hj  the  RcT.Henry  8oadies,M.A.    4toI«.8to.48«.  cloth. 

MURE.— A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITKRATURB  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  WUliam  Mare,M.P.,  of  CaldwcU.  S  voU. 
8ro.  36s.  cloth. 

MURRAY.— AN  ENCYCtOPJEDU  OF  GEOGRAPHY: 

ComprlsiBra  complete  Description  of  the  Kartht  rshibitinf  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
Bodies, iuPhjrsical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industir.Com'. 
mcrce,.  Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  alLNattons.  Bj  Huvh  Momj, 
P.R.8.E.  Second  Edition  i  with  8S  Maps,  and  upwards  of  l.W)0  other  IITood  Encnvings. 
8to.  it.  cloth. 

NEALE.— THE  RICHES  THAT  BRING  NO  SORROW. 

Bf  the  ReT.Rrsklne  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Klrtoa,  Snffwlk  i  Author  of  **  The  Closloff 
Sceile."    PoolkcapSvo.  6s.  Cloth. 

THE  EARTHLY  RESTING-PLACES  OF  THE  JUST. 

B7.the  R«T.  Brskioe  Nealc,  M-A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk ;  author  of  ''The  Cloelof 
Scene."    With  Wood  Engravings.    Fcap.Svo.  7s.  cloth. 
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NEALE.-THE  CLOSING  SCENE; 

Of,  ChriiUuitf  and  InidelitrcootrMtcd  In  tht  LmI  Horn  of  Heanrkablt  PtrMW*.  By  ikc 
Kev.  Bnkin*  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of  KInon,  Snffolk.  New  B«UoM  oT  tke  FtrM  nnd 
8«coBd  Scries.    3  toIs.  Crap*  8vo.  Ut.  dotk  j  or  tcpMntcly  6«.  enck. 

NEWMAN— DISCOURSES   ADDRESSED    TO    MIXED    CON- 


GRKGATIONS.  Bj  John  Heniy  Ntwmmu,  Prie»t  of  the  Omtoty  of  St.  PkUlp  Neti.  Seeomd 
EdiUoB.    8to.  UU.  doth. 

LIEUTENANT  OSBORN'S  ARCTIC  JOURNAL. 

STRAY  LKAVK8  PROM  AN  ARCTIC  JOURNAL.  Br  UmU  Shetwd  0*bor«,  R.N^ 
CooiinMidinr  H.M-8.V.  Pioneer,  In  the  Ute  Expedition,  laiM— CI.  nnder  Cnpt.  Anfttin,  to 
reseae  bir  John  Fnaklln.    With  Map  and  Poor  colonred  PlaMS.   root  8to. 


OWEN  JONES.— WINGED  THOUGHTS. 

A  Sertos  of  Poema.  By  Marj  Anne  Baeon.  With  lUnnCmtiont  of  BItde,  designed  br 
E.  L.  Bateman,  and  esecaled  in  iUamlaatcd  printing  bf  Owoa  Jones.  Unlfora  with 
FlewcTs  ontf  f  Aeir  Kindred  Tk^mrhUy  and  FrmUt  /row  tht  Gmrdtm  mud  th*  FUI4,  Impe- 
rial  Svo.  Sl«.  M.  elsfantlf  boondln  calf. 

OWEN  JONES.— FLOWERS  AND   THEIR   KINDRED 

THOUGHTS  t  A  Series  of  Stansas.  By  Mary  Anne  Bacon,  Aathor  of  «<WlnKed  Tboachts.** 
With  beantlfol  lUnsiratlons  of  Flowers,  designed  and  printed  In  Colonrs  by  Owen  Jones. 
Imperial  Sto.  SU.  M.  elegantly  boaad  In  calf.  ^ 

OWEN  JONES.— FRUITS  FROM  THE  GARDEN  AND  THE 

FIELD.  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By  Mary  Anne  Bacon,  A athor  of  *•  Winged  Thooffhu."  With 
beaatlfnl  lUuttratioos  of  Fmlt,  designed  and  printed  InColonn  by  Owen  Jonea.  laspc* 
rial  Sto.  S1«.  M.  elegantly  bonnd  In  calf. 

OWEN.— LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  INYRRTEBRATR  ANIMALS,  dellreivd  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Sargeonsin  184S.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hanterian  Professor  to  the  College. 
From  Notes  taken  by  Willlsa  White  Cooper,  M.R.C.S.  and  revised  by  Professor  Owen. 
With  Glossary  and  Index.    New  Edition,  corrected.    8to.  with  Woodcnta. 

[A'rorif  reodf . 

OWEN.— LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

AND  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivefed  at  the  Royal  CoUegc 
of  Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.RJi.  Hnnteilan  Professor  to  the  Col* 
lege.   In  2  vols.   The  llrst  Volnane  {  with  nnmcrons  Woodcmts.   8to,  Ids.  doth. 


PASCAL'S  ENTIRE  WORKS,  TRANSLATED  BY  PEARCE. 

fHR  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  BLAISE  PASCAL i  With  M.  Villeaialn's  Essay  on 
aacal  considered  as  a  Writer  snd  Moralist,  prefixed  to  the  Arovindni  Lett  era  $  and  the 
JiriMeffmeoM  Writingt^  TkofhU  m  Rtiigion,  *d  Bvideneet  «/  CkriMtimmitf ^  re- 
arranged, with  large  Additions,  from  tbs  French  Edition  of  Mons.P.  Fkngire.  Newlr 
translated  from  the  French,  with  Memoir,  Introdactions  to  the  varions  Works,  Editorial 
Notes,  and  Appsndices,  by  Gsorge  Pcarce,  Esq.  8  toIs.  post  8to.  with  Portrait,  SSe.  W. 
eloth. 

*•*  The  Three  refnMM  MOf  he  h^dtepmrmtelgt  mtfottowt  t— 

Vol.  I  .-PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LBTTBRSi  with  M.  VUlosala's  Essay  en  Pascal 
preixcd,  and  a  new  Memoir.    Post  8to.  Portrait,  8«.  M.  cloth. 

Vol.  lf.~PASCAL*S  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION,  AND  XVIDRNCB8  OF  CHRISTI- 
ANITY, with  AddiUons  from  original  MSS.i  from  M.  Fangtre*s  XdlUon.  Post  »ro. 
8«.  M.  doth. 

Yol.III.-PASCAL*S  MISCBLLANXOUS  WRITINGS,  CORRBSPONDENCR.  PX- 
TACHXO  THOUGHTS,  etc.  fh>m  M.  Paag^ro's  Xdidon.    Post  Sro.  Ss.  M. clock. 
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PASHLEY.— PAUPERISM  AND  POOR  LAWS. 

Bjr  Robert  pMhlcj,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  On*  of  Her  M«ie*tT*i  Coanael,  ua4  Ute  VM&wol 
Ttialtj  CoUef e,  Cmoibrldre ;  Aothor  of  "  Travels  In  Creu/'    8ro .  Half-a-Galnca  ,  cWth. 

PEREIRA.— A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET: 

With  Obserrktlont  on  the  DIetetlcal  RerlmeD  lalted  for  Disordered  8utet  of  the  Dtf  •■tlra 
OrfSDt;  and  an  Accoant  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  priBcipal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Bstablishnientafor  Paopers,  Lunatics, Criminals,  Children,  the  Slek.ete.  Br  JoB.Parcln* 
M.D.F.R.8.,aathorof*'Elcaientsof  MateriaMedlca/'  0ro.  1««.  clotb. 

PESCHEL  f  C.  F.)— ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

Bjr  C.F.  Peschel,  Prineioal  of  the  Roral  Mllitarr  CoUege, Dresden,  etc. etc.  Tianriated 
from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  fi.  West.  With  Dia«nms  and  W<oodc«tt.  tTote.fcap. 
8vo.  31a.  cloth. 

/  Part  I.  The  Phjrsiesof  Ponderable  Bodies.   Frap.8vo.7«.M.eloth. 
Separately .'  part  11.  Imponderable  Bodies  (Urht,  Heat, Macnetlsm.BiectricUf, 
L       and Electro-Djmaailcs) .    STMa.fcap.Sro.lSs.M.cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  PAL.fi- 

OZOIC  FOSSILS  OF  CORNWALl^  DEVON,  and  WRST  SOMERSKTi  observed  In 
the  couneof  the  Ordnance  Geological  Snrvejr  of  that  District.  Bj  John  PhUllpa,  F.R.8. 
F.G.S.  etc.  Published  bj  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.Trcaanrj.  8vo. 
with 60  Plates,  comprislaif  ▼e'7  aancrova  Figures, 9«. cloth. 

PORTLOCK.  — REPORT    ON    THE    GEOLOGY    OF    THE 

COUNTY  OF  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermaaafh,  examined  and 
described  ttoderthe  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnanct.  ByJ.B.  Port- 
lock,  F.R.B.cCe.  8to.  with  48  Places,  34«.eloth. 

POWER.— SKETCHES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  W.  IVrune  Power,  D.A.C.G.  From  a  Journal  kept  In  tkat  Conm* 
try,  from  July  1816  to  Jane  1848.  With  8  Plates  and  3  Woodcuts,  fro«  Drawing*  made  on 
the  spot.    Post  8vo.  13s.  cloth. 

THE  VADE-MECUM  OF  FLY-FISHING  FOR  TROUT: 

Being  a  complete  Practical  Treatise  on  that  Branch  of  the  Art  of  Angling  i  with  plain  and 
coploos  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Anifidal  Flies.  By  G.P.R.  Pulman.authur 
of  **  The  Book  of  the  Axe.**  Third  Edition,  re-wrlttcu  and  greatly  enlarg ad  j  with  several 
Woodcats.    Fcap.  8ve.  ••.  doth. 

PYCROFT.— A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING; 

Adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Cspaclty.  With  Literary  Anecdotes.  By  the  Rev.  Jamca 
Pycroft,B.A.,authorof**Th«  Collegian's  Guide/*  etc.    New  Rdltkm.    reap. 8vo.(«.  cloth. 

DR.  REECE'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE: 

For  the  use  of  the  Clerry,  Heads  of  Families,  Schools,  and  Junior  Medical  PraetltloBers. 


Comprising  a  complete  Modem  Dispeosatory,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  distlngulsUag 
Symptoms,  ransen,  Preventioa,  Cure,  and  PaUlatlon  of  the  Diseases  Incident  to  the  Hnman 
Frame.  With  the  latest  Disiweries  In  the  different  DepartmeaU  of  the  Healing  Art. 
Materia  Medics,  etc.  Seventeenth  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions;  revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Anthor's  Son,  Dr.  Henry  Beece,  M.R.C  Ji.  etc    8vo.  Ui. cloth. 

RICH.—THE  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION  TO  THE  LATIN 

DICTIONARY  AND  GREEK  LEXICON:  forming  a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  respeetinff 
Visible  Objects  counerted  with  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Everyday  Life  of  the  Anelonu. 
MTlth  Representations  of  nearly  Two  Thousand  Objects  from  the  Antique.  BrAnthony 
RIeh.Jnn. B.A.,  late  oi  Calaa  CoUegu, Cambridge.  Post  8vo.  witkaboat  2,000  Woodcats, 
31f.  cloth. 


■j.^»jyn5H^^.,- 


NEW  \^0RK8  AND  V^"^  SDITIONB 


ARCTIC  SEARCHtNil^  EXPfeDlTlOl^.— A  ^OtJllNAL   6F  *A 

BOAT  VOYAGR  THIlOOOH  lltlPBRT^  LAND  uid  tba  Otalnl  Mr^c  8«ft«  Ik  Staick 
of  the  DiMOvOTjr  Milps  mnier  tmammi  of  86t  f  ote  F^mUIiu  WMi  «ai  Appiadlx  Mi  Ike 
Phr*lc«l  Gcotraphr  of  North  Aaerln.  Bjr  Sir  John  RlehvdMW,  CA.,  f.fLA^  ece^ 
iMKCtor  of  Na? al  HoMltal*  mad  PIccU.  P«bltihe4  bv  Aathorltj  of  th«  Admiralty.  WHk 
a  coloured  lUPi  ocwfd  PtaUa^rlated  !■  eolawr^  aad  WoedcUa.  t  volik  8vo.  31a.  M.  eloik. 


RIDDLE.— A  COPIOUS   A15fD   C&ItlCAL   LATIN-ENGLISH 

LSXICON,  foMAad  «b  fha  OerMui<l*llB  DlctlMiArlM  oV  l>r.  WQIIali  l^rtAiid.    By  the 
Her.  J.  K.  RMdlc,  HJi^  of  St.  Bdaud  HaU,  Osfoed.    Poat  «to.  Me.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.— A  COMPLfitE  LAtlNEl^GLISH  AKD  iK(JttSH. 


LATIN  DICTIONARY,  for  the  vae  of  GoUa«««  and  8«^hoalB.  By  the  Rot.  I.  R.  RMSle, 
M. A.,  of  St.  Bdaood  Hall,  Oxford.  New  Kdltlon,  rerlacd  aad  eorrecttd.  •»•.  Mcv  M. 
cloth. 


*  Tiu  liATui-ENauHi  DicnonAmr*  tUt  . 

RIDDLE.— A  DIAMOND  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

A  Onldk  to  the  Meaotnc,  QmaUtr,  and  rl«ht  Acctfutaallon  of  Latla  Claaalcai  «Por^ .  tif 
the  Rev.  J .  K.  Riddle,  H.A.,  of  St. EdMud  Hall.  Okfb««.  Neir  «iMott.  Horal  Mmo. 
4$.  ■ 


RIDDLE  AND  FREUND'S  NEW  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

A  COPIOUS  LATIN-KNGUSH  DICTIONARY  i  fouoded  ab  ABdre«a*fe  TrMwlatlon  of 
nreand'a  larfer  LatlaOeraMB  Dietloaarr  t  with  Imptovemeau  ahd  Addltloaa.  By  the  Rftr* 
J.  B.  Riddle,  M.A.taod'Dr.W.F^euid.  {tm  prtpmtmittm. 


•••  The  Ametiemm  L^Hm-KngtUk  VMImmrf  hf  Dr.  Amdrem  h  m  trmurimHmt  •ftk*  Lorta 
Dledeaery  e/  Dr.  Preund,  wAe  U  ■•■»  rtrideut  im  Lvnd»u^  mn4  i$  mtfpitd^  im  t^mjmmttimm 
with  Mr.  Rlddtt^  In  mmklmr  m  tkfMfk  revUi»m  •f  ki$  wmlmahU  wrh,  with  impTtmmt  mddi' 
tiomUf  im  tdtr  fmltf  t»  m^et  the  mmmtt  9/  eirr  ctHtgta  and  $eh»»h,  mmd  fe  He*  f*  enr  ater^ 
mmtmrt  tekclmrt  tkont  aidi  wiitk  tkrp  4r#  entUltd  fe  rcerlee  la  tk0  pVnemt  mimmm^d  timf  e/ 
plUUUgUml  retemrck.  EigkUem  ptmr$  kamt  tlmpwd  aiare  Dr.  Freumd  pukUakrd  m  Ittrgt  oer- 
f le«  ^f  tk*  DMUmmrp  trite*  Dr.  Andrew  kmt  irmtutmttd.  Ihtriuf  m  Mt*mt  mmrt  mfUmt 
(•f<Te«f,  Dr.  Fremmi  kma  keen  metlptlw  engaged  Im  p^mrlmf  a  aefmdrdUimm  y  tie  elmiafate 
mark^  mUek  will  tkortlf  ke  pmkn$kfdU  Germamf  ;  and  ie  tkt  eamrU  kf  tkU  uSdrriM^,  k* 
kma  emptaped  matrriah  a/mkkk,  fe  tap  tkt  Uatt^  ma  mte  ka$  k^m  atmde  kf  Dr.  Amdrtma.  Tfte 
prrtmt  mark  will  tkrre/are  pmemt  ta  tkr  Knjrli$k  $tmd*mt  estmaiat  ra$ultt  a/ aaadtru 
erltleitm,  mkttk  Aae*  «»f  AM Aetfe  ^ea  WalUdttd  &  dmp  thtfl*  IrefaMe. 

RIVERS.— THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE  j 

Contidninr  ample  Descriptioai  of  all  the  fine  leadinf  Tarletlee  of  Ro«*i,T<f«lhr1yelaR«Hla 
their  reapectlve  Familiet;  their  History  and  Mode  of  Cultare.  By  T.  RiTert,  Jiui.  Foarth 
Xditloo, corrected  and  iaprored.    Foolscap 8to. fie. cloth. 

ROBINSON'S  LEXICON  TO  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

A  Greek  and  EaKllsh  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Kdward  Robinson,  O.D.  L.L.D. 
Professor  of  Biblical  Uteratare  In  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York ;  Aathor 
of  •■  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine^**  etc.  New  BdMM,  rcrlsed  and  la  great  part 
re*wrltten.   8to.  I8«.  cloth. 

*•*  Tki*  to  tke  Autk'n**  new  r/fffea,  fa  ftemt  part  rewrff fea,  wmd  tamtmtmlmf  mawf  rnddt- 
tiama  amd  impraaamamtg  nal/ammd  im  amp  atktt  rditiam. 

ROGERS'S  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOIi; 

Contatninc  a  pUIn  and  accorate  Description  of  erery  aperies  aad  variety  of  Callnsry  Vege> 
tables  I  With  the  meet  approved  Modee.  of  CultivaUng  aad  Cooking  tkamv  New  aad 
ckeaper  BdHioa.    Fcap.  8ro.  fie.  clotk. 

ROGERS.  — ESSAYS    SELECTED    FROM   CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.    By  Henry  Rogers,    t  toU.  8to.  M(.  dotk. 
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ROGET.—THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH  WOW)S  Akt>  PHRASES, 

CbMilitd  Slid  umnged,  ■«  u  tolftcIUtmtt  the  Sx^Mnkm  of  Idckn.  ui4  Mtict  In  UtAnuy 
Coauotitloo.  Bj  ^.  M.  lto|ret.  H.D.,  P.R.8.,  F.ti Jl»  YJRJl.8.,  F.8^  «te.  i  Author  of 
tm*'  Mi^*if%vit  Titatlkc  on  AiilUkl  *ad  VvpnabU  nf^iOa^,**  etc.   mtt. 

•RONALDS.— THE  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY. 

nituifMiid  b^ceto«»cil  RkprctcntatloM  driliir  NktnnlWid  Artiidalliukcti  nnd  neeotopnalod 
\ff  n  fHr  Obacmrtlom  nnd  Instrnctions  rclarivn  to  Tnint  and  OrnfUng  fltkinf .  Bf  AKtmi 
Sontltfn.   Fbnrtk  EdhlMi,  eomcMd'i  vitli  SO  Oopftrfkmt,   SrOk  14f .  cHiUlV 


ROVINGS  IN  THE  PACIFIC, 

Prom  1837  to  1849:  with  «GLaNCB  AT  < 

TahltL    With  4  Illn«trmtions  printed  In  eolonn.   S  volt,  poat  8to.  S1«.  cloth. 


Prom  1837  to  1849:  with  «  GLaNCB  AT  CALtPOR^ilA.    Bf  A  Mereliuitlonff  resident  at 

-  —    IIU       ^    '  -     -     -    . 


ROWTON  (FO— THE  DEBATER:  ^  .  ^ 

^nff  •  anfca  nf  eomplete  Dchatttk  OntUnct  of  Debntitk*  and  Queatloifii  mrOlBettaalan. 
With  aaplc  refereneet  to  th«  beat  aoarcea  of  Information  neon  rach  partlcnUr  topic.  B7 
Frederic  Bowtoi^  Lecturer  on  General  Literatnie.  Siecond  Edition.  Foolscap  8to.  6e.  cloth. 


SCHOMBERG.  — THE    THEOCRATIC    PHltOSOtHY    OF 

RNGLISH  HISTORY.  Bciufr  an  Attempt  to  bnpreaa  npon  Hlatery  itt  Trae  Genlna  and 
Real  Character ;  and  to  represent  h,  not  as  a  DlMohited  Series  of  Pidctt;  hnt  as  one  Grand 
Whole.  By  the  Rev.  J.  U.  Schomberf  ,  Bjii»  of  CwpnsChrtoti  Colmfef  Cnmbrldfle.  STols. 
8to.  Sla.  cloth.  • 


SEAWARD.— SIR  EDWARD   SEAWARD'S   NARRATIVE   OF 

HIS  SHIPWRBCK,  nnd  conseqnent  DUcorerjr  of  eertnin  Islands  In  fhe  Caribbean  Seai 
with  a  Detail  of  maof  eztraordinarj  and  highljr  Interesting  Rvents  in  his  Life,  from  173S 
to  1749,  as  written  in  his  own  l>iarj.  Kdlted  bj  Miss  Jane  Porter.  New  Bditlon.  S  vols. 
post8TO.tU.eloth» 


SEWELL.— AMY  HERBERT. 

Bj  a  Lady.  Kdlted  bv  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Rxetar  Col- 
lege,Oxford.    NewEaitlon.    3  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  tr.  cloth. 

SEWELL.— THE  EARUS  DAUGHTER. 

Br  the  Aalhor  of  ''Amy  Herbert,"  '*Gertrude/'  "Laoeton  Parsonage,**  "Margaret  Per- 
ciral,"  and  "The  Child's  Historr  of  Rome."  Kdlted  bf  the  Rev.  William  8ewell,B.O., 
Fellow  and  Tntor  of  Kzeter  College,  Oxford.    2  vols,  f cap.  8to.  9s.  cloth. 


SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. 

A  Tale.    Bf  the  Aatbor  of  *'  Amf  Herbert."   Bdlted  bf  the  Rer.  WUllam  Sewcll,  B.D., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Rdiiion.    'i  vols,  foolscap  8to.  9«.  cloth. 

SEWELL.— LANETON  PARSONAGE: 

A  Tale  for  Chiliiren,  on  the  practical  Use  of  a  Portion  of  the  Chnrch  Catechism.    Bf  the 
author  of  '*  Amf  Herbert,**    Edited  bf  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.l>.,  Fellow  and  Tntor  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    8  vols.  fcap.8ro.  16s.  cloth, 
i 

SEWELL.— MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 

Br  Ihe  Antlior  of  *<  Amf  Herbert.**  Edited  ^  the  Rer.  W.  flkwclL  B.D.,  FdloV  nnd  Tntor 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.   New  Edition.  3  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  ISs.cloth. 
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SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THR  FAMILY  SHAKSPBARS.lBvhlchootliiBfUaddedtotkcOrifftBalTeztt  b«ttboM 
Words  sad  Ezpreuloot  arc  omitted  whlck  cumot  with  proprletf  kc  rcmd  alood.  Bj  T. 
Bovdler,  lUq.  F.R^.  New  Bdltiooi  witk  38  lUtutnttoat  after  talrko,  etc.  8to.  iU. 
clotk  I  or,  withoat  IllattrmtioM,8  toU.  8to.  4f.  14«.M.  boards. 


SHARPS  NEW  BRITISH  GAZETTEER. 

A  NBve  GAZBTTKER.  OR  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARr  07  TRK  BRITISH 
ISLANDS  AND  NARROW  SRASi  Coni^iic  coaeiM  DMcriptioat  'of  aboat  Hxty 
Thoasaod  nneet.  Scats,  N«tar«l  Feataret,  and  Objects  of  Note,  foaadcd  oa  the  best 
Aethorttiet:  tuH  PartlcaUrs  of  the  Boaaderies,  ReeUtered  Electors,  etc.  of  the  Parlia* 
meatarf  Boroofhs ;  with  a  Rcfereace  aader  ererf  Nane  to  the  Sheet  of  the  Ordaaace 
Barvey,  at  far  as  completed  t  aod  ao  Appendix,  eontalninc  a  General  View  of  the  Re»oarcet 
of  the  United  Kinfdom,  a-  short  ChrMolofr,  and  aa  Abetmct  of  cettala  Reealte  of  the 
Censos  of  IWI.  Bf  James  A.  Sharp,  Esq.  UnUona  with  JohastoaU  New  G»u*r^  Gasef- 
U0r  of  the  World.    8  vols.  8vo.  Sf .  16s.  doth. 

•»•  Sharp's  British  Oasctteer  i$  afae  te  eeareee/  aaftfiaarieii  te  TWeaff-  fwe  jroalAlv  Pmrtt, 

SHEPHERD  —THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME, 

To  the  Bad  of  the  Eptoeopate  of  Daaiascns,  a.o.  M4.  Bj  Edward  John  Shepherd,  AJl., 
Rector  of  Laddeedowa.    8eo.  14«.  cloth. 

SHORT  WHIST: 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  aad  Laws;  with  the  reeeat  Decisions  of  the  Clabe.aBd  Obsenatloas  to 
make  aay  oae  a  Whist  Plarer.  ConUlninc  also  the  Laws  of  Ploaet,  Casslao^Ecarte,  Crlbbafc, 
Backfammon.  ByM^rA  •  •  •  •  •  ?i^  Edition.  Towhich  are  added  .PrcccpUforTynM 
BjMrt.B  •  •  •  •  •    FooUci^Sto.  I«. cloth, flit edffca. 

SINCLAIR.— THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE.      . 

a  Catherine  Slarlair,  antbor  of  *'  Popish  Leireads  or  Bible  Troths,**  ''Tke  Baslaen  of 
e,"ete.    New  Bditioa, corrected  and  ealarged.  .Fcap.Sro.te.  dolh. 

SINCLAIR —POPISH  LEGENDS  OR  BIBLE  TRUTHS. 

Bf  Catkeriae  Sinclair,  Author  of  "TheJoamejof  Life,"  *' The  Badaeas  of  Ufe,**  etc 
Dedicated  to  her  Nieces.    Fcap.  Sro.  Cs.  doth. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY. 

From  Tke  Speetmtpr.  With  Notes  aad  lUastratlons  hj  W.  Heary  WUlsi  and  TweWe  iac 
Wood  Eafravinfrs  by  John  Thompson  from  Desif  na  by  Frederick  Tayler.  Crown  Sro.  U«. 
boarda;  or  27'.  boaad  la  morocco  by  Hayday. 

%•  jth»  a  Clea^  BMtii!,  wffAeaf  BmgrmvlagB,  fa  16aM.  frte*  Oae  SkUUi^, 

SMEE.— ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.,  Snrgeon  to  tke  Bank  of  Enfiaad.  Tklrd  Edition,  larlsed.  cor- 
rected, and  coBslderably  cnUrf  ed  ;  witk  Electrotypes  aad  aamerons  Woodcata..  Poet  8vo 
10t.6d.dotk. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

Comprislaf  the  Aatkor's  Mlseellaneoas  Writlnfs,  aad  Cootrlbatloas  to  the  Bdlabarf k 
Review.  New  Edition,  complete  In  One  Voinmet  aitk  Portrait  by  B.  U.  Biddia,  eaararcd 
In  Line  by  W.  Greatbach,  and  View  of  Combe  Florey  Rectory,  Somerset.  Sqaarc  crowa  Sro. 
Sis.  doth  i  90$.  calf  extra,  by  Hayday.— Or  la  8  rols.  8to.  with  Portrait,  Ma.  cloth. 

SMITH.— ELEMENTARY  SKETCHES  OF  MORAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY, delivered  at  the  Royal  lostilaUoa  la  the  Years  MM.  1S06,  aad  1806.  Br  the  late 
Rer.  Hydaey  SaUth,  M.A.  With  aa  Introdnctory  Letter  to  Mr*.  Sydaer  BaJth.  by  the  late 
Lord  Jeffrey.    Second  Edition.   8vo.Ue.doth.  ^    7  »-»-t '7  »■•  «• 
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SMITH.— THE  VOYAGE  AND  SHIPWRECK  OF  ST.  PAUL; 

wltk  DUMrUtloM  on  th«  Soaraesof  the  Wrltinn  of  St.  Lake,  end  tbe  Shlpt  end  Navintlon 
of  the  Ancients.  By  Jamee  Smith.  Esq*  of  JordaakiU*  F.R.S.  etc.  Wltk  lllaatraliTe  Views, 
Chuu,  end  Woodcnte.    8vo.  14«.  cloth. 

SMITH.— TASSOS  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED. 

Tnnslatcd,  In  the  Metre  of  the  Orifinsl,  bjr  the  Rrr.  Chnrles  Lesinfhun  Smith,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  end  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  8  toU.  leap.  8vo.  ISi. 
cloth. 


■m 


SNOW.— VOYAGE  OF  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT  IN  SEARCH 

OF  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN.    A  Nwratlve  of  Bverj-dsT  Ufe  in  the  Arctic  Seas.    Bj  W, 
Farker  Snow.    With  a  Chart,  and  4  Illustrations  printed  In  colours.    Poet  8vo.  ISs.  duth. 


THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  LATE  ROBERT 

SOUTHRY.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rer.  Charles  Cnthbert  Soother.  M.A.  Vlear  of  Ardldch. 
With  nnmeroa*  Portraits  t  and  Six  Landscape  Illustrations  from  Derigns  bj  W.  Westall, 
A.R.A.    6  vols.  postSvo.  61s.  cloth. 

*•*  Each  of  the  Six  Volumes  maj  be  had  separatelf ,  price  Half-a* Guinea, 

**A  WOT*  wAIcA,  e9tm  In  thU  mfe  •/  lltermrp  mlentpt  *'"  '«"f  $tmmd  imrfva/Ird  for  tk» 
dffptw  Imtrrettimf  ek«racter  of  ita  fntenta  i  mhetker  me  kmve  regmrd  to  tke  mmm  mho$e  ki$- 
torjr  ft  relmtet,  and  wAose  lunrrmetf  tkomgkt$  art  Imid  cpem  to  m,  er  to  lAe  vmriom  ImmorUmt 
$utjeet$  mpom  wkUk  kia  taipmeiom$  mimd  *m  tonttmntlp  9»*rei»0d.**  John  Bull. 


SOUTHETS  COMMON-PLACE  BOOKS. 

THE  COMMON-PLACE  BOOKS  of  the  late  Robert  Sonthey.  Comprislnt-1.  Choice 
Passages  t  With  Collections  for  the  Historjr  of  Manners  and  Literature  In  Kn|land  i  S. 
Special  Collections  on  vaAous  Historical  and  Theological  Subjects  i  S.  Analytical  Readlnga 
In  Tsrions  branches  of  Literature  t  and  4.  Orifflnal  Messoranda.  literary  and  Miscellaneous. 
Edited  by  Mr.  Southey's  Son-ln-Law,  the  Rer.  John  Wood  WarUr,B.D.  4to1s.  square 
crown  8to.  8f .  Us.  cloth. 

*••  Each  Series  of  Soother's  Common-Place  Books  fbrms  a  distinct  Volume,  complete  la 
Itadf,  and  may  be  had  separately  as  follows  i— 

FIRST  SEBIB8-CHOICB  PASSAGES,  etc.    Secood  Edition}  with  medallkm  Portrait. 
Price  18a. 

SECOND  SERIES— SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS.    Price  18«. 

THIRD  SERIES-ANALYTICAL  READINGS.    One  Guinea. 

FOURTH  SERIES-ORIGINAL  MBMORANDA,:etc,    OncGalaeu. 

SOUTHEY.— THE  DOCTOR  ETC. 

By  the  late  Robert  Souther.  Complete  In  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Soa-l». 
Law,  the  RcT.  John  Wood  Warter.  With  Portrait,  V^piette  Tltle-psfe,  Bust  of  the  Author, 
aad  Coloured  Plate.    New  Edition.    Square  crown  8to.  2U.  cloth. 


SOUTHEY.— THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY. 

d  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert  SoutI 
elate  Samuel  Taylor  Colerldve,  Esq.,  and  Re'mai 
iley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Bso.    Edited  I 
Ji,  3  Tots.8TO.wlthtwoPortrults,lf.8s.cloth« 


And  Rise  aad  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  LL.p.  JNew  Edition,  with 
Southey,  MJi. 


Notes  by  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Colerldve,  Esq.,  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character 
of  John  Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.    Edited  by  the  Rot.  Charles  Cuthbert 


ROBERT  SOUTHETS  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  all  the  Authoe's  last  Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  la  One  Volume ,  with 
Portrait  and  View  of  the  Poet's  Residence  at  Keswick  i  uniform  with  Lord  Byron's  and 
Moore's  Poetical  Works.  Medium  Svo.Sls.  clothi  43«.  bound  In  morocco,  br  Hayday.— Or 
la  10  vols. foolscap  Sro.wlth  Portrait  aad  IB  Plates,  31.  lOs.t  ■orecc«,4l.  1m. 


^^*^^^*5*«^-^^^:"*^-- 
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SOUTHEY— SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

Fima  CliMiccr  to  LsirclM*  taeHiri^M.    Wllk  BtofM^khnd  BlratfekM  ky  tte  %aam  B«%crt 
80«iili«r'  MeaNaVvtf.Wt.etoili. 


STEil'S  SHiplfAStEk'S  ASSISTANT. 


CoMplM 
in  Pcraou 


tlont  affeetinr  l 

tofretkcr  wlthrlolicet  of  oUier  Matteii.  and  all  aeceuaiy  iBforauuloa  for  Mariaefm.  ~Ncw 
BAUm,  rcwrittcB  tWiMf  koM.  Kdiled  V  Gy«li»m  WlUaort.  Xm.  MUk.  B«iiia*«r«t.Ijw  s 
Gconrc  Cleaeots,  of  tkc  Ctatoaib,  LnuSam  \  dmk  WtoUA  Tklo,  McWvr  of  **Tlo  Modcr* 
CABbUl."   8vO.ni.  dotki  drill.  boSRd. 

STEPHEN.— LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

Br  the  Riyht  Honmirable  Sir  Jaoiet  {^cpheB.K.C  B..  LL.D.,  ProfeMorof  Modem  Hlototy 
in  Ike  UaiTenltj  of  Canbridfe.   S  toU.  8tu.  34«.  dock. 

STEPHEN-ESSAYS  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Proon  Tkc  Edlnbarfk  Review.  Br  the  Rlf ht Homtwrable  Sir  Jaacs  Sceokeo,  KJ^,LL.D., 
Profeveor  of  Modem  History  io  th«  UnlTertitjr  of  Cambridgo.  Second  Edltioa.  S  rols. 
8to.94«.  cloth. 

STOW.— THE  TRAINING  SYSTEM,  THE  MORAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL.  AND  TI^B  NORM  \l,  SEMINARY.  Bj  David  Stow,  Em.,  Honoraiy  SocnUiy 
to  th>  GMfo*  Knrmal  Tree  Semloarr  {  kutkor  of  '*  iTdrU  Traliibf ,"  etc .  Elgktk  Edhloiip 
enlarged  t  with  Plate*  and  Wuodcata.    Putt  8vo.  fit.  cloth. 

SWAIN.-ENGLISH  MELODIES. 

BrCkar1et8waTli,atttkdrof**Tk«1k&id',alid6tkcrPoeinir.*'  fMp.Sv'o.ttr.etotkt  orbokad 
in  morocco,  IS*. 

SYMONS.— THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE  LAW.      . 

Bv  Edward  Wiliiam  Sfnoaa,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Thames  Police  Court.  nflkKdltloa,  !•• 
cladinir  the  Art  mMod  in  I«&^  to  «M«od  the  Mercantile  Msrine  Act  of  IMO.  and  the 
provision*  of  the  New  Act  relating  to  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fnnd.    limo.  &s.  dotk. 

TATE.  —  EXERCISES    ON   MECHANICS   AND    NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY :  or.  an  Rasj  Introdaction to  Bogineeriof.  Containing  vario«s  AralirationB 
of  the  Ptinripic  of  Work  t  the  Theorr  of  the  btcani -engine,  wltk  simple  Merkankst  Tkeo* 
rems  and  Problems  ou  aceumulaud  Work,  etc.    New  Edition.    12bm>.  Si.  cloth. 


KEY  TO  TATE'S  EXERCISES  ON  MECHANICS  AND  Na- 
tural PHILOSOPHY.  Containlnr  full  Solutions  of  nU  tke  nnworked  Kxaasplcs  and 
Ph>biems.    12mo.  with  Diagrams,  S<.m.  dotk. 

TATE.— ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS: 

Containing  various  original  and  nsefnl  Kormnlm,  spedaUr  ■fCUcd  to  Ttiknlar  Bridgts, 
Wntngkt  I  ron  and  Cast  Iron  Bcams^  etc .  By  Tkonw*  Tate,  of  n  ndlcr  Tral^ng  College , 
Twickrnkam;  late  Matkematfcal  Professor  and  Lecturer  en  Ckemistrr  In  tko  National 
Sorletr'a  l>aining  College.  Battersca  i  antkor  of  **  Burclsos  on  Meckanlcs  nn^  Natural 
Pkilosopk/."    8^.»s.6tf.dotk. 


r 
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THE  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY, 

PabUahtd  Monlhlr^  Mid  toUL^X  One  SklUlag  tat^  Part,  it  Intended  to  comprise  book*  of 
Tnlueble  Infomatlon  ud  eeknovleilged  merit.  In  a  (brm  edepted  for  rcedine  while  Trevcl- 
liof ,  end  at  the  aaae  line  of  a  cbaracter  that  will  render  tbem  worthr  of  preaerratlon  t  but 
the  ^rlce  of  which  haa  hitherto  coaAned  them  within  a  compantivelj  narrow  circle  of 
reader*. 

Tktjtrit  Sifkt0»m  Pmrt$  camfrUe$ 

1.  WARRRN  HASTINGS.    By  Thoowa  Babington  MacauUf.    Reprinted  Iron  Mr.  Macaa- 
Uj'b  '*  CriUcal  and  Hiatoiical  Raaajre."   PrUe  One  Shilling. 

3.  LORD  CLIVE.  Bj Thoma« Bablogton  Maeanlaf .  Reprinted  from  Ms. Maamlaj'i  "Critical 

aod  UUtorUal  Baaays."    Price  One  ShUliug. 

•••  Mr.  Macaalaj'a  Two  Rtaajs  on  Warren  Hastlnga  and  Lord  ClWe  may  be  bad  In  One 
Volnme,  LSmo.  price  iIall<«-Crowa,  cloth. 

8.  LONDON  IN  1»0-«U  Bt  J.  R.  M'CnUocb,  Xaq.  Reprinted  htm  Mr.  M«Cnlloch*a 
**  Geographical  Dictionary.'*    Price  One  Shllllag. 

4.  SIR  ROOBR  DE  COVKRLBY.    From  the  *«SpccUtor."    WUh  Notea  and  lUnvtntioni  by 

W.U.WiUii.    Price  One  Shilling. 

fi.  WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.  By  Thomaa  Bablngton  Macaolay.  Price  One 
Shilling. 

«  and  7-  Mr.  S.  LAINCS  JOURNAL  OF  A  RBSIDRNCB  IN  NORWAY  daring  the  Tear* 
1«S4,  I*i36,  end  ItM.  Two  ParU,  price  One  ShiUing  each;  or  in  One  Volame,  ISmo.  price 
Ualf«a.Crowa,  doth. 

8."RANKR'8  HISTORY  OF  THS  P0PK8.**  And  '*OLADSTONS  ON  CHURCH  AND 
STATK."    By  ThomM  Babiogtwn  Macanlay.    Price  One  Shilling. 

•••  Mr.  Macaniay'i  Foar  Eauya  on  •'  WUUam  Pitt,  Bart  of  Chatham/*  ««Ranke*i  IHatorv  of 
the  Popet,"  and  •*Gladttone  on  Chnrch  and  State,'*  may  be  had  in  One  Volnme.  l6ao. price 
Haifa-Crown,  cloth. 

9  aod  10.  A  LADrS  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD.  A  cnndenaed  Tranalatlon  from  the 
German  of  Ida  Pfriller,  bw  Mra.  Percy  SInnett.  In  Two  ParU,  price  One  Shilling  each  t  or 
la  One  Volnmc,  Iflmo.  price  HaU.a-CrBwn,  cloth. 

U  and  13.  BoTHEN ;  or,  Traera  of  Travel  broogbt  Home  from  the  Eaat.  A  New  Edition,  In 
Two  Partt,  price  One  Shliling  each ;  or  in  One  Volume,  I6mo.  price  Ualf-a<Crown,  cloth. 

13.  "THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINOH  OF  ADDISON.**  And  HORACE  WALPOLS.  By 
Thomaa  Bablngton  Macaolay.    Price  One  Shilllug. 

14  and  15.  HUC*S   TRAVELS    IN  TARTAR Y,   THIBET,  AND  CHINA.     A   condeaafd 
*  Trantlatioa.  by  Mra.  Percy  SInnett,    Two  Parte,  price  One  Shilling  each  (  in  One  Volume. 
16mo.  price  Ualf*a-Crown,  doth. 

16  and  17>  HOLCROFTS  MEMOIRS,  written  by  Illmtelf,  and  continued  to  hla  Death  from 
hU  Diary,  N(»cea,  aod  other  Paper*.  Two  PacU,  price  One  ShUiiag  each  t  or  in  One 
Volume,  ISmo.  price  Half-a-Crown,  cloth. 

18.  LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES.    By  the  lail  of  Carllale.    Price  One  ShUllog. 

To  hefmUmfed  hp— 

AFRICAN  WANDRRINGSt  Or,  an  Expedition  from  Sennaar  to  Take,  Baaa,  aod  Bcnl-Ameri 
With  a  particular  Glance  at  the  Racet  of  Belled  Sudan.  By  Ferdinand  Weme,  Author  of 
"  Expedition  In  Search  of  Sources  of  the  White  Nile."  Tranalated  from  the  German  br  J. 
R.Johnaton.    Forming  Two  Parta  of  the  Trweelfer**  Li^«rf.    Ibno. 

SKETCHES  IN.  CANADA.  AND  RAMBLES  AMONG  THE  RED  MEN.  By  Mra.  Jmneaon. 
Forming  Two  Parte  of  the  TrameUer'B  Ukrmrf.    limo. 
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SO  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)— MARGARET; 

Or, the  Pearl.    Bj  the  Rev.  Chulee  B.  Tajler,  M.A.,  uthor  of  **  Ladj  Mary  |  or.  Not  of 

the  World;"  etc.   NewEditioo.  FooUcapSro.  6«.clotk. 


TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)— LADY  MARY;  OR,  NOT  OF 

THE  WORLD.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  farler,  aothor  of  *'  Marfaret,  or  the  Pearl,*'  etc. 
'  New  £dltloB.    FooUcap  »ro.  with  FrootUpteco,  6a.  M.  doth. 


TAYLOR— WESLEY  AND  METHODISM. 

Bt  laaac  Taylor,  Author  of  *•  Natural  HIatory  of  Rnthuiasa,**  etc.    With  a  Portrait  of 
Wesley,  eof rared  by  W.  Greatbach.    Post  8to.  Half-a-Gulaea,  cloth. 

<*  ill!  the  tkmraeterUtiea  nf  farip  MethodUm  mr«  m*m1  ftti  in  the  prnent  vof«««r  with  m  tfb- 
erlMtaofieii,  amd  dtacrlbed  with  m  rleumrUf  amek  mt  we  might  e»fect  fnm  the  pMI«eo»Air«l 

%md  eUqutnt  uuthttr  •/  the  Natnral  History  of  Bnthaslasm Of  the  Metk*dum 

•/  the  eightremth  eemtmrf,  the  frporemi  part  rrmmim$  In  the  Weet^mn  C^nmesimn  g  the  mm/ 
^  it,  while  pmrtif  mnimatimg  thmt  h»df,  was  trmnt/uted  imto  off  CArlslioo  CAorciles.  /fow 
faef  great  mowemeut  hreame  m  $tarting-poimt  in  eor  mutdern  hi»t»rp,mmd  Aow  if  was  the 
tomree  o/  mhnt  i«  mm<  cA«r«e(^i«f«e  •/  the  pre$rnl  lime,  m$  eanlrmsted  with  the  earreapmmAmg 
period  e/  fosf  c^Mfarjr.  oef  in  religivm  omlp,  hut  im  the  generml  tan*  ^f  mmtiamml/eeittig,  mmd 
mmumeraf  mmd  Utermture,  Mr.  Tmplor  mhlg  $he»$.*'  lAttrmrf  Gazette. 

TAYLOR— LOYOLA:  AND  JESUITISM 

In  iU  RadimenU.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  author  of  *' Natural  HUtorj  of  Bathosiaaa.*'  With 
Biadalllon  Portrait.   Poet  8to.  10s.  M.  cloth. 

THIRLWALL.— THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Rirht  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  8t.  DaVid's.  (the  Rer.  Conaop  ThlriwaU) .  Aa  iss* 
proved  Library  Kdltioa  i  with  Maps.    8  vols.4f.  14«.  cloth. 

••<^fM,  mm  Bditian  1*8  ve/«./e«p.  8ve.wff*F^«flrrill««,lf.8s.  etotk, 

THIRLWALL'S  GREECE,  ABRIDGED  BY  DR.  L.  SCHMITZ. 

A  History  of  Gerecc,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Takluf  of  Corlath  by  the  Roauuss.B.C. 
14fi«  aalaly  based  upon  Bishop  Tbirlwall's  History  of  Greece.  By  Dr.  Lcoaharo  Schaaita, 
FJlJi.E.,  Rector  of  the  Hich  School  of  Edinburgh.    Second  Edition.    Unto.  7s.  M.  cloth. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Comey ,  Esq .  Illustrated  with  Serenty'Seren  Deslfnsdrawa  on  Wood  by 
the  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Entfraved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  Earravcrs. 
Square  crown  8to.  unHnra  with  Gcldnmith'$  Paemu  iUuetrmted  hp  the  Etekimg  Ctuh, 
Sis.  cloth]  bound  In  morocco,  b]rHayday,38«. 

THOMSON  (JOHN).- TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-half,  and  Fire  per  Cent.,  from  One  Pound  to  Tea  Thoosaad, 
and  from  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  Days,  in  a  regular  progresaion  of  Siairie 
Days;  with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  from  Oaete 
Ten  Year*.  Also,  Tables  shewing  the  Ezcnange  on  Bills,  etc. etc.  etc.  By  JohaTkosasoa, 
Accountant.   New  Edition.    13mo.8«.  bound. 

THOMSON— SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY; 

■  Or  Practical  Rudiments  of  the  Science.  By  Robert  Dundas  Thomson,  M.D.  Master  la 
SurgcfT  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  In  the  same  Ualveralty ;  and 
formerly  in  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Honoarablc  East  India  Compaay.  Foolacap  8vo. 
with  Woodcuts,  7«.  cloth.  "^ 

THE  THUMB  BIBLE; 

Or,  Verbom  Hcmplternum.  By  J.  Taylor.  Being  an  Rpttoaie  of  the  Old  and  New  T^ata- 
■eau  la  English  Verse.  New  Edition,  printed  frott  tha  Edltioa  of  16BS,  br  C.  WklttiM. 
ham,  Chlswkh.   64mo.  b.  M.  bouad  and  clasped.  '  ^^ 
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TOMLINE  (BISHOP).— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 

OF  THR  BIBLRt  Bclof  the  Plrtt  VoIboi*  of  th*  Blementt  of  Chriitlan  Tkeolofy  i  eoa* 
Ulnlof  Proof* of  the  AnUienticity  ud  luplratloo  of  the  Holy  Scrlptnreti  •  Snmmtf  of  the 
HUloi^  of  the  Jewst  ui  Account  of  the  JewUh  8eeU  i  and  a  brief  8uicment  of  the  Conteati 
of  the.sercral  Book*  of  the  Old  Tettaineat.  Bf  theUtcGcorKcTomUne,DJ).f.B.8.  New 
Kdltlon.   FooUcap 8vo. if.  M. cloth. 

TOOKE.— THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES; 

WUhreferearc  to  the  Caaeeft  of  their  principal  Variatlont,  froni  the  year  179S  to  the  rear 
1M7.  indttilTe.  With  a  8keteh  of  the  History  of  the  Corn  Trade  la  the  last  Two  Cfen- 
tariek ;  a  General  Reriew  of  the  Currency  Qatstioo  |  and  Remarks  on  the  Operation  of  the 
Acu  7  ft  8  Victoria,  e. Si.     By  ThoniasTooke«  Raq.  F.R.8.    4voU.8vo.  Si.6«.  cloth. 


TOWNSEND.— MODERN  STATE  TRIALS. 

RerismI  and  lllustnted  with  Ksaays  and  Notes.    By  WUllaa  Chatlei  Tovnsend,  Ee^. 
M.A.  Q.C.,  late  Recorder  of  Macclesfcld.  8  vols.  Sro.  SOs.  cloth. 


**  Mr.  To9u$»nd  hmt  4»me  •«  eceralaile  servfer  i»tk  to  tkt  Ifgtl  pr^etHom  mm4  tk*  pmilh 
fa  fwmimg  tki$  eoUettivu  •/ »mmu  ••/  tkt  meaf  impprtmmt  mmd  tmtertiUnf  JmdiHml  prtetedtmga 
wkiek  kmmt  ever  heen  vffa^sirtf  in  BmgtUk  eomrtt  9/  JtuUee.  .  .  .  Wf  meed  mjt  m»  Morr  fe 
rtfmmemd 'the  wlmmn  «/  Mr.  Tirutend,  wkiek,  wketker  ms  m  retord  t/  precedemtt  era 
rrpertarjf  0/  fme  0/  tk^  most  rrmmrkmhir  »petimt€u$  e/  /•rrmtio  rlomuenttt  mre  emumilf 
mar/ml.**  Moralnf  Chronicle. 


TOWNSEND.— THE    LIVES  OF    TWELVE    EMINENT 

JUDGB8    OF  THR   LAST    AND   OF   THR   PRRSRNT   CRNTURY.      By  W.  Charles 
Toansend,  Rsq.,  M.A. Q.C.,  late  Recorder  of  Macelesield.    8 rols.  8vo.  88«.  doth. 


TURNER.— THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Attempted  to  be  Philosophically  considered,  In  a  Scries  of  Letters  to  a  8on.  By  Sharon 
Turner,  F.S.A.  and  R.A.8.L.  Elffhth  Kdition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner.  I  vols. 
postSro.  Sl«.  M.  cloth. 

* 

TURNER— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From  the  Karllett  Period  to  the  Nnrman  Conqaest  ■  ByShAioa  Taraer,  F.R.8.  aad  R.A.8X. 
The  Serenth  Rdition  (IBsS; .    S  vols.  870.864.  cloth. 

*•*  Tkt  tert  mmd  motet  of  tM$  rditiom  kmof  keen  emre/mllf  rewlt^d,  mmd  m»  iH«a|r  of  tk* 
Amtkor't  later  ebrrettiom$  amd  mddttiom*  m$  oppemred  to  kmoe  keen  imteuded  mmd  prepmrtd 
kp  kimtfor  pmktt€mtUm,km9»  k»r»  Imtrodmeod. 

TURTON^S  (DR.)  MANUAL   OF   THE  LAND   AND  FRESH 

WATER  8HF.LLS  OF  THR  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  new  F.dlUon.  thoroughly  revised 
with  Additions .  By  John  Edward  Gray.  Post  8vo.  with  Woodcnu,  and  18  coloured  Plates 
16«. cloth. 


URE.— DICTIONARY    OF    ARTS,    MANUFACTURES,   AND 

MINES  I  Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure, 
M  U.F.R.S.  14.0.8.  M.A.8.  Loud.,  M.Acad.  N.S.  Phiiad.i  S.  Ph.Soc.N.  Germ.Uaaov.i 
Mnllii.etc.ctc.  3d  Editioa, corrected.   8vo.  with  1,841  Woodcats.  Ms.  cloth. 


By  the  same  Aathor, 
SUPPLEMENT  OF  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS.   SdEdltfoa.  Svo.Us.cloth. 

WATERTON.— ESSAYS  ON  NATLHAL  HISTORY, 

Chiely  Oraithology.  Hj  Chariee  Waterton*  Esq.,  author  of  **Waaderiaff«  in  Soath 
America.*'  With  an  Autobioffmphy  of  the  Author, and  Viewaof  WaltonHail.  New  Edltlonn. 
a  vols,  foolscap  8v  o .  14«.  M.  cloth . 

•  » t  Arparalrff -YoL  I.  (First  Series),  Se.  1  Vol.  II.  (Second  Series) ,  U.  U, 
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ALARIC  WATTS'S  POETEY  AND  PAE^TING.^LYRICS  OF 

THB  H  BART  I  with  other  Pooiu.  By  AUrle  A.  WtM*.  Wkh  Fmtf-OM  hMljr  talshc^ 
line  BafnTiaft,  •MueoUd  csprcMly  for  thla  work  by  tk«  ouMt  eBlanM  niatcra  aad 
Mafnvtrt. 

!■  one yolaoM.  iqvarc  ctowa 8vo.  price  SI*.  6^.  boanta,  or  4t«.  bonnd  la  dkorocco  hjU^rdrnj; 
Proof  laipreMions.  fiS«.  boani*.— Plain  Prooft  41.  Platca,  deaiy  4lo.  (only  100  eepioa  Mtated) 
Sf.  3t.  in  portfoUo ;  India  Pfoofa  before  Icttera,  colombier  4to.  (only  60  copica  prtatcd},  ftl.  4«. 
la  portfolio. 

WEBSTER.-AN  ENCYCLOPiEDU  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY: 

OoniBrialnn  anch  aabjeeta  aa  are  moat  imaMdlately  connected  with  Hoaaebeepiaf  i  aa* 
The  Coastmctioa  of  Domaatic  Rditcea,  with  the  Ifodei  of  Warmlaf ,  Veatllatin|r»  aad 
Lightlnff  them— A  Deacriptioa  of  the  railona  Artklcaof  Fnraitnrc,  with  the  Nataiv  of  their 
Materfaua— Dntiea  of  Serranu,  etc.  etc.  By  Thontaa  Wcbater,  r.O.S.,  etc.  etc.{  aaaiated 
by  the  late  Mra.  Parkea.  New  Edition.  8ro.  with  nearly  I.O0O  Woodcau,  Me.  cloth. 

WHEATLEY.— THE  ROD  AND  LINE; 

Or,  Practical  Hint*  and  Dainty  Dericea  for  the  aare  takinf  of  IVoat,  Onyllaf ,  etc.  By 
Hewfett  Wheatley,  Xaq.,  iienkv  Aaflcr.  Focdacap  Beo.  with  Niaa  cokiarad  Flatee,  lOe.  M. 
doth. 

LADY  WILLOUGHBYS  DL\RY; 

8o  lancb  of  the  Diary  o(  I  Adr  WiUoof  hbr  aa  reUtea  to  her  Doaeatlc  Hlatory,  aad  to  the 
Rventfal  Reign  of  KliigChariea  the  First,  the  Protectoraie.  and  the  Restoratioa  (16V  to 
1661) .  Priated,  ornamented,  and  boand  In  the  atyle  of  the  period  to  which  Tkt  Dtmry  refer*. 
New  KiUtlon;  in  Two  Parta.  ti^narc  foolacap  Bto.  8$.  fck,  boarda  %  or  IBt.  aaeh,  boaad 
la  morocco  hp  Hmpdag. 

YOUATT.— THE  HORSE. 

By  William  Yoaatt.  With  a  Treatite  of  DraoirHt.  A  New  Editioa ;  with  nnmeroas  Wood 
BngraTiag*  from  Ueaigna  by  William  Harvey,    ilro.  1(U.  doth. 

•••  Mt»ar$.  Lmmgmam  anrf  Ca.*i  SMtiw  ak»uUt0  tdtred. 

YOUATT.— THE  DOG. 

By  William  Yonatt.  A  ^New  Rdltion ;  with  namerona  Wood  Enrraviaffa  from  Deaina  by 
WiUiam  Harvey.    Sro.  6«.  cloth. 

*.*  The  mho9f  werAf,  rhfek  were  prepmred  undrr  tke  tnperimtemdne*  oftke  Steietpfmr  tke 
//(/Mmi  o/  Utffml  h'nomledre,  mre  *•«  pmhiiakfd  ijr  Mturt.  Lnmt^mm  and  C«  ,  hp  ««*t««. 
Mrnl  Jrom  Mr.  Chnrlei  Knight.  It  h  to  ke  obtftPfJ.  tkmt  tke  edftiam  •/  Afr.  Veaeff  t  tn^k  •« 
tke  Uor$e  wkiek  Uettn.  h^tigmmn  mmd  Co.  kmf^  pmreka$e4  from  Mr.  Knigkt,  iiik^t  mkiek  »«« 
fAerenjrA'f  revU'd  kp  tke  «iif*er,  aaif  tkerebp  rendered  ia  Manp  retprtta  a  mew  ««r4.  Tke 
enfra»img$  aha  were  greatlp  imprttved.  B*tk  morka  are  tke  mott  eampiete  tremtUettu  tke 
language  aa  tke  Hhtarp^  Strmeture,  Diaeaaea^  and  Management  of  tke  Animah  a/wkkk  tkep 
treat. 

ZINCKE.— SOME    THOUGHTS    ABOUT    THE    SCHOOL    OF 

THB  FirrURR  {  or,  a  Shetch  of  the  Solotioa  which  Time  appears  to  be  preparlag  for  the 
different  F.dacational  QuestioDs  of  the  Dnr-  Dy  the  Rev.  Foster  Barham  aoche.  Vicar  of 
Wherstead,  nrar  Ipswich.    Post  8to.  Ji.  iloth. 

**  We  kave  no  ipmee  fa  debate  t*  tke  natmre  o/  tke  alteration  wkiek  tke  amikn  prapaae$  to 
make  fa  fAe  amkjetta  «/  iMffrwcflwa  and  ha  tke  mnnner  of  teatktng.  Oh  tkle  point  and  oa 
*«ri«Mf  otkera,  amek  aa  tke  rfeeta  wktek  would  ke  tik^lp  to  keprodaerd  km  tk»  retmkHakment  of 
a  apatem  of  tkia  nafare,  we  mm$t  refer  to  tke  treatlae.  We  would  omlp  add,  in  aanataaion, 
tkat  It  euntaltta  a  miaterip  anafytft  */  tke  ertara,  tke  akarteominga,  amd  tke  mlaeki^a  of  oar 
preaent  atate  a-ffA  regard  to  edneotion,  and  tke  admirable  auggeatttma  aa  to  tke  praetieakUitp 
of  tke  eatablltkment  in  itamlace  of  a  apatem  wkick  map  ke prodmetloe  of  luemlenlakle  bene/ft 
to  tke  earning  generation."  Daily  Nr — 


ZUMPT— A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

By  C.  O.  Znmpt,  Ph.  U.  Professor  in  the  Unirerslty,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  af 
Berlin.  Traiialated  from  the  SRh  Edition  of  the  original,  and  adapted  to  the  aa«  of  Bagllah 
atudenU,  by  LeonKard  Schmits.  Ph.  1>.,  Rector  of  the  Hieh  School  of  Kdlnbarvhiwith 
aamerona  Addition  a  aad  Corrcctionabj  the  Author.    NewEditiaa.  8T0.14«.elotIu 
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UmdoQt  Friotad  bj  M.  XfAauw,  Irj  Lane,  PMtmottar  Row. 
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GARDNER'S   CABlJsET   CVC1.0l'.EDIA. 

A    SEBIGS   Of  OBIOINAL  WOBKS. 

Frieg  TtiUFK  SiriLi.iNos  Ksn  Scxpsnce  fatk  Vor.i:vE. 


The  I.I VKS  of  British  DRAMATIJTS.  i 


.   TRRATISE   an   th« 


A   TRRATIPR  <i 


*T\T1SM11V.    BrU. 


'  A  TBRATI-SR  an  ROMIWTIC  ECO- 


il  liiiiintRt   LITR- 


A  PRELIMINARY  DISmURSR  on 
Th^  IIISTOBY  of  NATUR.VL   PHI. 


I    (he    NATURAL 


ARITHMETIC.    Hy  'On   the   N'ATITRAI.   III^TORT  in'l 

•       ■  -     -' VMTH>N.(QV«nHtPE|W.      njF 

•.ATCRAL   HISTORY   nnrt 
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7.  on  OPTICS.      Hy  Sir 
A  TREATISE  on  IIKAT,      By  l)r. 
A  TRKATHR  on  niEMISTRV.    Bv     ""^tm  "filTlEST 
A  TREATISE 
An  ESSAY  nn  PROBAniLITIERi 


NATl'RAL   HliTOBV  init 
NATURAL 


TREATISE   on   MALACnirf'OV: 


IILITIER,  aiHl  s:.ii^„t"°'n7'wiIS'^Iu^."Vi'! 
,n.,.,.u„^CT,,™n™n,'i'.V  "™;u!  jTRBATIgR  on  TAXIOTRMT.  Wilh 
A  TREAT1.'!R  on  fiEOMETBY.  (nd  S1iw"^k'..*B?5E.Ml^ni;^:TiJ'5l'S'. 
|i.jnO«imii. tiK Aru.   "/"^■''iJ";;;  1^  Tnu^^jipg   o„   flEOl.OGY.      By 

A     MANUAL     Of     ELECTRICITY,  \    'C^t^^t^iSiil^i^^^'^T-^'!'' ^^- 
".*ll'.S,'*"t.rS?.  k.r!  " lE.'f  'iJ7i-.  V  t  TJl»  PRINCIPLES  of  DK.«CRIPTIVR 


LOSDON:    LONGMAX,  BltOWTJ,  GrEBN,   AKD  LoNGUANS. 
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